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THE  WASTER-TEST  OF  TI/ME 

N.  man'crcatcd  institution  survives  and  thrives  that  cannot 
withstand  the  test  o(  time  and  the  chan<^s  it  hrin^  to  challen<^ 
the  worth  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  s  service.  The  Chica<)0 
Daily  News  has  met  this  test — and  has  been  found  not  wantin'). 
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TheD  .>ily  News  has  carried  more  Total  Display  advertisin')  than 
any  other  Chica>)0  newsp.sper,  momim),  evenin')  or  Sund.sy,* 
Whether  in  periods  of  depression  or  prosperity,  advertisers  have 
Icept  sleadf.ssi  their  conviction  that  The  Daily  News  audience  is 
Chica')0  s  iiy  awo^’enro  and  that  The  Daily  News  is  Chica')0  s 


FOR  43  YEARS 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 


Sr  V>( 


1. 


? 


That  exciting,  NEW, 
entirely  different,  daily  strip 
which,  although  it  has  never 
appeared  in  a  newspaper 
before,  starts  off  with  ten 
million  loyal  fans. 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  TERMS  WRITE  TO 
F.J.NICHT,  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 


FEirURES  SYNDICATE 


I 


Every  Saturday.. a  M 0,000,000  pay  check: 


That’s  the  kind  of  pa3rroll-purchasing- 
power  that  industry  drops  into  Balti¬ 
more’s  lap  every  week. 

But  to  those  who  know  Baltimore  .  .  . 
its  sane  and  solid  people  ...  its  214  years 
of  sound,  steady  growth  to  the  6th  largest 
market  in  the  country  ...  to  those  who 
know  Baltimore  —  that  swollen  war 
money  is  just  a  big  plus! 

The  war  hasn’t  changed  this  North- 
South  city  much.  The  typical  hysteria 
of  a  boom  town  is  lacking. 


CIRCULATION  FOR  FEBRUARY:  MORNING  AND 
EVENING— 340.289;  SUNDAY— 269,615 


To  you  who  wonder  if  markets  will 
ever  be  normal  again,  we  say: 

Look  to  Baltimore.  It’s  still  solid,  con¬ 
servative  and  down-to-earth.  Its  people 
buy  carefully. 

They’ll  still  be  here  when  the  guns  stop 
shooting  ...  so  will  the  papers  they  prefer. 


Baltimore 

SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
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The  Top  of^  the  Nation 


TWIN  CITIES— ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS— FIRST  Marktt 


[NeOALO 


Represented  by  RIDDER -JOHNS,  Inc.,  New  York — Chicago— Detroit — St.  Paul  || 


Ten  days  that  taught 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY— AND 
SAVED  TEN  LIVES. •. 


ITeoestrian  safety  in  Philadelphia  traffic  went  jaywalking  in  1943, 
I  with  accidents  running  the  lights  to  an  all-time  high  of  173  dead  and  3,161 

injured . . .  Ignoring  daily  fatalities,  near  and  total,  plus  loss  of  employment  time, 
absorbed  and  busy  Philadelphians  continued  to  cross  streets  against  signals,  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  and  just  after  getting 
off  street  cars  and  buses.  Haste  and  apathy  seemed  set  for  another  harvest  of  Philadelphia  lives  in  1944,  unless  something 
drastic  'was  done  to  make  people  more  safety  conscious  and  cautious .  . .  Whereupon  the  Philadelphia  Safety  Council  asked 
The  inquirer  to  lend  a  hand,  jointly  sponsored  a  Safety  Contest  to  alert  the  public  to  traffic  hazards,  offered  duplicate  prizes 
for  the  best  safety  suggestions,  and  slogans . . .  and  dropped  the  death  rate  ten  fatalities  in  one  month  .  .  , 


IHE  contest  ran  ten  days  in  March  of  this  year,  enlisted  nearly  5,000  entries,  awarded  $100  War  Bonds  and  engraved 
trophies  to  two  winners,  cut  March  fatalities  of  last  year  from  22  to  12  this  year . , .  and  brought  The  Inquirer  the  thanks  of 
city  officials,  praise  from  police  and  fraternal  organizations,  kudos  from  insurance  companies  and 

chambers  of  commerce,  gratitude  of  the  National  Safety  Council . . .  It’s  more  than  a  matter  of  record  JjR  y^wTI/ 

that  The  Inquirer  gets  the  call  when  a  civic  project  needs  public  support  in  Philadelphia , . .  because  Mu  rrH  | 

The  Inquirer  has  the  support  of  the  best  part  of  the  Philadelphia  public — and  always  delivers! 

Philadelphia  retailers  discovered  Inquirer  influence  and  delivery  seven  years  before  the  civic 
fathers ...  as  Media  Records  makes  clear! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES:  OJbom,Sco\m,tAttkettt  Co.,  Ntm  York,Clucago,DttnHt,St.  Loius’EjteoitEt^^ttaiik,San  Fmneueo 
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ASSOCIATION  OF 


ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


The  railroads  are  being  called  other  vital  traffic  to  be  carried 

upon  to  do  the  biggest  transpor-  that  a  loaded  freight  train  must 

tation  job  in  all  history  —  twice  he  started  off  on  its  run  every 

as  big  as  in  the  first  World  War  —  four  seconds. 

and  still  growing.  rr.i  •  i  i  i 

Ihis  takes  people  —  people  to 

You  can  help  do  this  job.  Rail-  maintain  tracks  and  signals,  to 

roads  must  have  more  workers  repair  cars  and  engines,  to  man 

—  keen,  alert  people  to  do  real,  offices  and  stations,  to  operate 

responsible,  vital  war  work.  yards. 

Every  job  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
winning  the  war.  You  work  for 
(juicker  victory  when  you  work 
for  the  railroads. 


When  you  take  one  of  these  jobs 
you  will  really  be  serving  the 
armed  forces.  For  the  great  bulk 
of  everj'thing  the  Army  and  Navy 
use  moves  by  rail. 


Ask  any  railroad  office  or  agent 
—any  office  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  —  or 
the  United  States 
Employment 


You  will  be  helping  keep  the 
food  and  fighting  equipment 
flowing  to  the  battle  fronts. 


And  there's  so  much  of  that  and 
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WHAT  GOES  ON  HERE? 


(SOME  CHANCES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE) 


wm. 


Ih?  ► 


PULL  up  a  chair  and  stay  for 
about  3,285  meals!  We  don’t 
mean  to  give  you  a  standing  invita¬ 
tion  to  eat  our  groceries  (haven’t 
got  the  points)  but  we  do  offer  you 
a  chance  to  get  a  lot  of  pointers  on 
whose  food  products  are  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  favorites  and  why. 

The  1944  Milwaukee  Journal  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  again — for  the  21st 
year — gives  a  brand-by-brand  story 

of  what  grocery  products  are  used 

% 

in  the  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  of 
a  great  city  .  .  .  tells  where  they  are 
bought  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  how  product 
and  brand  preference  compares 
with  past  years  .  .  .  what  change 
have  taken  place  in  wartime  buying 
and  living  habits.  We  believe  this 
second  wartime  edition  is  worth  a 
thorough  study  by  every  sales  and 
advertising  executive  in  the  groc¬ 
ery  field. 

To  get  a  copy,  write  The 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Or  in 
New  York,  telephone 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Cale¬ 
donia  5-9544  —  in  Chicago. 
Franklin  1590.  ” 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


The  New  York  Times  takes  particular  pride  in  its  unique  Pulitzer  Pri» 
record.  Sixteen  of  these  prizes,  emblematic  of  highest  achievements 
among  newspapers  and  newspaper  men,  have  been  won  by  The  Times  ui 
members  of  its  staff— eleven  of  them  in  the  past  eleven  years. 

These  awards  include  every  phase  of  journalism — the  broad,  coordiutd 
coverage  of  two  World  Wars,  foreign  correspondence,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondence,  reporting  and  editorial  writing.  The  range  and  variety  ol 
these  prizes,  as  well  as  their  number,  indicate  that  it  is  no  accident 
that  The  New  York  Times  is  so  frequently  described  as  “America’s 
most  distinguished  newspaper.” 

The  Times  Has  Won  More  Pulitzer  Prizes  Than  Any  Other  Newspaper, 


most 

(fismterested 

and 

meritorious 
public  service” 

This  year,  for  the  second  time, 
The  New'  York  Times  has  been 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  gold  medal, 
given  for  “the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service  rendered 
by  an  American  newspaper  during 
the  year.”  It  was  awarded  to  The 
Times  for  its  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  History  and  for  the 
articles  based  on  the  survey,  which 
have  led  to  nation-wide  revision  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  American  His¬ 
tory  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
articles  were  written  by  Benjamin 
Fine,  The  Times  Education  Editor. 


Sljc  Keiu  ^ork 

“A  L  L  THE  N  E 
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1918  The  Times  itself,  for  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  public  service  rendered 
by  an  American  newspaper. 

1923  .\lva  Johnston,  for  dlstlnKUished  science 
news  reporting. 

1926  Kdward  -M.  Kingsbury,  for  the  most 
distinguished  editorial  of  the  year,  on  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Oases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic,  living  news 
disjcatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic  expedi¬ 
tion. 

1932  Walter  Ouranty,  for  dispassionate,  in- 
ter|)retative  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall.  for  unbiased  re- 
|H>rting  of  the  news  from  Oermany. 

1935  .\rthur  Krock,  for  distinguished  corre¬ 
spondence,  impartial  and  analytical  coverage 
of  Washington  news. 

1936  I.auren  D.  Lyman,  for  distinguished  re- 
IMirting — a  world  beat  on  the  departure  of 
the  Lindberghs  for  Kngland. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  the  Tercentenary  Celeliratlon  at 
Harvard  University,  shared  with  fciur  other 
reporters. 


1937  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  for  diitl' 
guished  foreign  correspondence,  dispttcte 
and  special  articles  from  Kurope. 

1938  Arthur  Krock.  for  distinguished  Wtit- 
ington  corre.spondence — the  only  corresponl' 
ent  to  win  this  award  twice. 

1940  Otto  Tolischus,  for  articles  from  Berli 
explaining  the  economic  and  ideological  bii 
ground  of  war-engaged  tlermany. 

1941  The  Times  itself — special  citation  !’ 
the  public  educatienal  value  of  its  forer. 
news  reporting,  exemplified  by  its  scopt,  " 
excellence  of  writing,  itresentation,  and  sm- 
plementary  background  information,  illustr. 
tion  and  interpretation." 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished  report;'; 
of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  Baldwin,  for  a  series  of  artiw 
reporting  a  tour  of  the  .South  Pacific  'la" 
areas. 

1944  The  Times  itself,  for  the  most  disinw 
ested  and  meritorious  service  rendered  bf 
.\merican  newspaper  for  a  survey  of 
teaching  of  .Americ.-tn  histtiry. 
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N.  Y.  Times  History  Survey 
Wins  Pulitzer  ’43  Medal 

Study  Among  Students  Is  Basis  Pr\ce.'"meSbers^?Ihe°Advis 

For  Award  .  .  .  Byron  Price  Cited 


fund  of  misinformation  on  many 
basic  historical  facts,  the  survey 
also  revealed  that  students  knew 
little  about  many  imporiant 
phases  of  this  country’s  growth 
and  development. 

Benjamin  Fine,  Times  educa¬ 
tional  editor,  wrote  the  findings 
of  the  survey  in  a  series  of  arti- 


FOR  its  survey  of  the  teaching  For  distinguished  example  of 
of  American  history,  the  New  telegraphic  reporting  on  na- 
“  ....  tional  affairs  —  awarded  to 

Dewey  L.  Fleming,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

For  distinguished  example  of 
telegraphic  reporting  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  —  awarded  to 
Daniel  De  Luce,  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent. 

For  distinguished  example  of 
a  reporter's  work  during  the 
year  (preference  being  given  to 
news  stories  prepared  under 
pressure  of  edition  time,  relating 
to  matters  of  special  interest  of 
a  local  or  regional  character)  — 
awarded  to  Paul  Schoenstein, 


19  4  3  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  jour¬ 
nalism  "for  the 
most  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meri¬ 
torious  public 
service  rendered 
by  an  American 
newspaper,”  i  t 
was  announced 
this  week  by  the 
trustees  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Univers¬ 
ity  in  making 
their  annual 
dwftrds 

The  gold  medal  award  to  the  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
New  York  Times  was  based  on  Journal- American  and  the  re- 
the  nation-wide  history  survey  porters  who  cooperated  in  devel- 
conducted  among  7,000  college  oping  the  story  which  saved  the 
freshmen  in  36  colleges  and  uni-  life  of  a  two-year-old  girl  in  the 
versities,  revealing  a  decided  Lutheran  Hospital  in  New  York 
ignorance  of  the  most  elemen-  by  obtaining  penicillin, 
tary  aspects  of  U.  S.  history.  The  A  special  citation  was  awarded 
survey  caused  considerable  com-  to  Byron  Price,  director  of  the 
ment  in  educational  circles,  re-  Office  of  Censorship,  for  the 
suiting  in  recommended  re-  creation  and  administration  of 
forms  in  the  teaching  of  history  the  newspaper  and  radio  volun- 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  tary  wartime  censorship  codes. 
U.  S. 

Other  Prise  Winners 

Other  $500  Pulitzer  awards  in 
journalism  made  by  the  trustees 
upon  the  reconunendation  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  were 
as  follows: 

For  distinguished  editorial 
writing — awarded  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  for  the  editorials 
of  Henry  J.  Haskell. 

For  distinguished  correspon¬ 
dence — awarded  to  Ernie  Pyle, 
war  correspondent  and  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

For  distinguished  example  of 
a  cartoonist’s  work-awarded  to 
Clifford  K.  Berryman,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

For  an  outstanding  example 
of  news  photography,  two 
awards: 

On  the  war  front — awarded 
to  Frank  Filan,  Associated  Press 
photographer  for  his  photo  en¬ 
titled  “Tarawa  Island.” 

On  the  home  front — awarded 
to  Earle  L.  Bunker,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  for  his  human  in¬ 
terest  photograph  entitled 
“Homecoming,”  depicting  a 
seven-year-old  girl  being  swept 
into  the  arms  of  her  soldier 
father  upon  his  return  home 
after  16  months’  absence. 

IDITOR  ft  PURLISHE 


New  York  Times  and  director  oi  cles.  The  survey  caused  Mr. 
Tinies  H^l,  is  credU^  with  orig-  pine  to  write  that  “the  students 
inating  the  idea  that  the  Times  simply  do  not  know  Americrin 
conduct  a  survey  to  determine  history."  For  example,  an  out- 
the  extent  to  which  American  standing  error  was  “hat  1 .705 
history  was  being  fully  compre-  students  did  not  know  that 
hended  by  students.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President 

The  test  was  designed  to  de-  of  U.  S.  during  the  Civil  War. 
termine  the  amount  of  U.  S.  his-  The  survey  caused  consider- 
tory  that  high  school  graduates  able  stir  among  educators,  had 
retained  from  their  secondaiT  repercussions  in  Congress  and 
course.  Asking  22  basic  ques-  the  questions  were  the  favorite 
tions,  the  survey  was  prepared  home  topic  for  quiz  sessions, 
under  the  supervision  of  Hugh  Educational  groups  made  inde- 
Russell  Fraser,  chairman  of  the  pendent  surveys  and  came  to 
Committee  of  American  History,  about  the  same  conclusions  as 
and  Dr.  Allan  Nevins,  professor  Mr.  Fine. 

of  American  history  at  Columbia  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  who  has  di- 
University.  rected  Times  Hall’s  current  se- 

In  addition  to  showing  that  ries  of  programs  entitled  “Amer- 
college  freshmen  had  a  vast  ican  Plans  and  Dreams.”  was 

recently  elected  a  member  of 

York  State  Historical  Associa- 

^  Mr.  Fine,  who  has  been  edii- 

^  cational  editor  of  the  Times  since 
~ ^ 1941,  was  formerly  a  staff  re- 

~  ceived  his  early  schooling,  later 

EA.  V.’  graduating  from  Rhode  Island 

^  'f I State  College  in  agriculture.  He 
received  his  master's  degree  in 

lumbia  Teachers  College,  and  a 
•  <lo(^tor  of  philosophy  degree 

from  Columbia  in  1941. 

of  $500  won  by 


REMEMBER,  MEN 
were  Ail 

V  SAME  BCAT^ 


The  prize 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Mr. 
Haskell  for  distinguished  edi¬ 
torial  writing  was  awarded  un¬ 
der  the  specification  that  ‘the 
test  of  excellence  be  clearness 
of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound 
reasoning  and  power  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  what  the 
writer  conceives  to  be  the  right 
direction,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of 
the  writer’s  editorial  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.” 

Mr.  Haskell,  editor,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  the  Kansns 
City  Star,  began  newspaper 


The  above  cartoon.  “But  Where  la  the  Boot  Going?”  by  Clifford  K. 
Berrymon.  Waahington  (D.  C.)  Star,  won  the  Pulitser  Prise  for  1943. 
Deoling  with  the  U.  S.  manpower  atobilisation  program,  the  Berry¬ 
man  cartoon  deplete  the  apparent  atate  of  confuaion  exiating  among 
the  nation'a  leadera  on  thia  important  wartime  problem. 


HASKELL,  PYLE.  DE  LUCE,  BERRYMAN  WIN  PULITZER  PRIZES 


work  on  the  old  Kansas  City 
World  as  a  reporter,  following 
his  graduation  from  Oberlin 
Academy  and  College  in  1896. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  the 
Star,  serving  on  the  telegraph 
desk,  city  desk,  as  editorial 
writer  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  before  taking  charge 
of  the  editorial  page  in  1910.  Jn 
1928.  under  the  present  set-up  of 
-Staff  ownership  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Haskell  received  the  title  of  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  born  in  Hunting- 
ton,  O.,  on  March  8,  1874. 

Haskell  thinks  that  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  arrival  of  his  grand¬ 
children  has  something  to  do 
with  his  journalistic  distinc¬ 
tions.  Discussing  the  Pulitzer 
award  this  week,  he  remarked 
that  in  1933  his  son,  Henry  C. 
Haskell,  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Star,  became  the  father  of 
a  daughter  a  few  months  before. 
The  Star  received  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  excellence  of  its 
editorial  page  directed  by  the 
elder  Haskell.  Last  Sunday 
Henry  C.  Haskell  became  the 
father  of  a  second  daughter, 
and  three  days  later  the  second 
Pulitzer  award  was  announced 
for  the  editor  of  the  Star. 

Pyle  a  Winner 

Ernie  Pyle’s  prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence  was 
given  on  the  basis  of  ‘clearness 
and  terseness  of  style,  prefer¬ 
ence  being  given  to  fair,  judi¬ 
cious.  well-balanced  and  well- 
informed  interpretative  writing, 
which  shall  make  clear  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  subject  covered 
in  the  correspondence  or  which 
shall  promote  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation." 

Noted  for  his  human  interest 
understanding,  Ernest  Taylor 
Pyle  has  developed  into  one  of 
America's  most  widely  read  war 
correspondents.  A  native 
Hoosier,  born  43  years  ago  near 
Dana.  Ind.,  Mr.  Pyle  has  been  a 
newspaper  man  for  20  years.  In 
1935,  after  three  years  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  News,  he  received  an  as¬ 
signment  as  a  roving  reporter. 

When  war  came,  he  turned 
correspondent  and  wrote  graph¬ 
ically  of  the  bombing  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1940.  His  ability  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  write  about  the  little 
things  that  loom  so  large  in  a 
fighting  man’s  life  has  stood  him 
well  in  hand  since  following  the 
American  troops  into  North 
Africa  and  Italy.  His  sense  of 
humor  has  made  him  popular 
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one  of  the  first  groups  of  Ma¬ 
rines  landing  on  Tarawa  last 
November.  He  came  out  with 
some  of  the  best  photos  of  the 
Pacific  war,  made  with  a  bor¬ 
rowed  camera. 


Ernie  Pyle  Earl  Bunker 

torial  effect,  and  shall  be  in¬ 
tended  to  be  helpful  to  some 
commendable  cause  of  public 
importance,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of 
the  artist’s  newspaper  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.” 

Mr.  Berryman’s  cartoon,  en¬ 
titled  “But  Where  Is  the  Boat 
Going?”  published  on  Aug.  28, 
1943.  showed  the  President  in 
the  stern  of  a  boat,  with  Philip 
Murray,  William  Green,  John  L. 
Lewis,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey  and  Paul  V.  McNutt  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  as 
the  crew,  all  apparently  con¬ 
fused  as  to  where  the  craft. 
“U.  S.  Manpower  Mobilization,” 
should  head. 

Clifford  Kennedy  Berryman, 
veteran  Washington  Star  car¬ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  8-10  —  Lithographers 
National  Assn.,  3rd  War 
Problems  conference.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  8-9 — Time-Life  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  meeting.  Hotel  Carlyle, 
New  York. 

May  9 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
ecutives’  Assn.,  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  10-12  —  Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

May  16-17— Inland  Daily 
Press,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  18-19— Life  Insurance 
Advertisers’  Assn.,  Southern 
Round  Table,  Hotel  Roanoke, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

May  21-22  —  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines. 


Mr.  Filan  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7.  1904.  He  en- 
•  tered  AP  service  at  Los  Angeles 
in  October,  1929,  and  obtained 
his  first  real  taste  of  war  photog¬ 
raphy  in  1942  when  he  had  to 
jump  from  an  army  plane  that 
crashed  in  training  over  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  South  Pacific  after  14  years 
covering  West  Coast  picture  as¬ 
signments.  Before  entering  AP 
service  he  worked  on  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  and  in  motion 
pictures. 

Mr.  Bunker,  31,  five  feet  tall 
and  weighing  barely  100  pounds, 
is  the  smallest  member  of  the 
World-Herald’s  photo  staff.  A 
native  of  Bridgewater,  S.  D.,  he 
entered  newspaper  work  as  an 
office  boy  on  the  old  Omaha  Bee- 
News  in  1929.  A  year  later  be 
joined  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper,  remaining 
with  that  organization  until  the 
paper  ceased  publishing  in 
1927,  when  he  joined  the  World- 
Herald. 

Further  details  of  how  Filsn 
and  Bunker  obtained  their  prise- 
winning  pictures  are  contained 
in  the  photography  department 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Fleming  and  De  Luce  Honored 

Dewey  Fleming  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun’s  Washington  bureau 
won  the  prize  for  distinguished 
telegraphic  reporting  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs  during  the  year 
1943.  The  prize  was  awarded 
for  consistently  outstanding 
work,  rather  than  for  a  specific 
story. 

Mr.  Fleming  joined  the  Sun  in 
1923  and  since  then  has  served 
in  its  London,  Chicago  and  New 
York  bureaus,  before  being  as- 
{ Continued  on  page  60) 


Dan  De  Luce  H.  Haskell 

cartoonist  before  entering  the 
field  of  political  cartooning. 

Born  in  Versailles,  Ky.,  April 
2.  1869,  Mr.  Berryman  first  be¬ 
gan  drawing  cartoons  when  he 
was  a  13-year-old  farm  boy. 
He  originated  the  idea  of  in¬ 
cluding  a  figure  of  a  “teddy 
bear”  in  his  cartoons  early  in 
his  distinguished  career. 

Two  Photo  Awards 
Two  awards  of  $500  each  were 
made  this  year  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  one  going  to  Frank  Filan 
of  the  Associate  Press  for  the 
winning  war  front  picture,  “Ta¬ 
rawa  Island,”  and  the  other  to 
Earle  Bunker  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  for  his  home  front 
shot  entitled  “Homecoming.” 

Filan  ruined  both  his  cameras 
in  a  mad  dash  to  the  beach  with 


“Homecoming."  a  human  interest  picture  taken  by  Earle  L  Bunker, 
Omaha  World-Herald  photographer,  and  awarded  the  $500  Pulitzer 
prize  ior  the  best  photo  taken  on  the  home  front  last  year.  The 
picture  shows  seven-year-old  Nancy  Moore,  crushed  in  the  arms  of 
her  father.  Col.  Robert  R.  Moore,  on  his  return  after  16  months 
absence  from  Villesca,  la.  Mrs.  Moore  stands  by,  overcome  with 
emotion. 


with  the  soldiers  and  his  readers 
back  home. 

Author  of  “Here’s  Your  War,” 
a  best  seller.  Pyle  won  the  “best 
foreign  feature”  reporting  award 
of  the  National  Headliners  Club 
last  year. 

Mr.  Berryman  won  the  award 
for  a  distinguished  example  of  a 
cartoonist’s  work,  “the  determin¬ 
ing  qualities  being  that  the  car¬ 
toon  shall  embody  an  idea  made 
clearly  apparent,  shall  show 
good  drawing  and  striking  pic- 


toonist.  is  the  elder  member  of 
a  father-son  team  who  alternate 
in  producing  cartoons  so  similar 
in  style  that  readers  have  to  look 
to  see  whether  they  are  signed 
by  “Cliff”  or  “Jim”  Berryman. 

The  elder  Berryman  has  been 
a  political  cartoonist  for  50 
years,  having  begun  with  the 
Washington  Post  in  1896.  He 
joined  the  Star  in  1907  and  has 
drawn  continuously  for  that 
paper  ever  since.  His  son.  James, 
became  the  Star’s  leading  sports 
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ANA  Opinion  Survey  Has 
Debut  at  Spring  Meet 


National  Advertisers  Lay  Foundations 
For  Future  Developments  in  Field 


RYE,  N.  Y.,  May  3 — The  Asso-  be  business’  chief  problem,  and 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  the  majority  feels  that  business 
concluded  today  its  three-day  will  gain  a  good  reputation 
annual  spring  meeting  at  which  chiefly  by  fair  treatment  of 
in  a  varied  and  broad  program  labor. 

speakers  summed  up  the  fea-  An  over-whelming  majority  is 
tures  of  current  advertising,  in-  convinced  that  business  should 
dicated  the  trends  and  laid  the  be  active  now  in  post-war  plan- 
foundations  for  future  develop-  ning  and  almost  as  great  a  ma- 
ments  in  the  field.  jority  is  now  aware  that  it  will 

Significant  in  the  light  of  prob-  have  to  wait  some  time  before 
able  impact  on  coming  advertis-  new  merchandise  is  available 
ing  was  the  pilot  survey  just  after  the  war. 
completed  for  ANA  by  Opinion  Results  of  other  questions 
Research  Corp.  While,  since  the  show  that  an  increasing  number 
study  is  a  depth  one  in  which  of  persons  have  at  least  some 
relatively  few  persons  were  in-  idea  of  the  meaning  of  free  en- 
terviewed  thoroughly  on  nu-  terprise,  that  there  is  a  definite 
merous  subjects  actual  percent-  awareness  of  war  advertising 
ages  may  be  changed  slightly  as  and  that  the  public  believes  in 
the  survey  expands,  the  results  the  sincerity  of  the  business 
were  so  revolutionary  that  the  motives  prompting  the  ads. 
association  plans  to  establish  a  Concluding  his  explanation  of 
continuing  study  of  public  opin-  the  study  and  its  results  Mr. 
ions.  Reed  declared  that  as  a  result 

Study  Public  Opinion  war  record,  the  fact  that 

As  explained  by  Harold  D. 

Reed  of  Oninion  Research  ANA  ““nations  that  the  public  is  ready 
fS  thS  fOT  fdvirtisinr  to  business  leadership, 

be  successful,  advertisers  must  f ® 
know  about  what  the  public  is 

thinking  and  as  a  consequence  apitalize.  However,  he  warned 
the  questions  asked  concerned  — — 
the  public’s  attitude  on  business 
motives  and  conduct  rather  than  _  m  q 

on  products.  |  T 

“Business  is  becoming  increas-  mJt  ■  w  w 

ingly  aware  that  the  market  of 
social  leadership  parallels  the  HP* W 
market  of  product  leadership,”  I  1 

asserted  Mr.  Reed,  and  it  hopes 
from  this  survey  and  others  that 
will  follow  to  learn  “how  to  CHRIS  CUNNING 
manufacture  better  social  forms  Press  war  con 
and  how  to  sell  intelligently  back  in  U.  S.  afte 
social  forms,  social  leadership  of  the  war  in 
and  social  philosophy.”  the  North  Afri- 

To  summarize,  the  public,  as  Italian 

indicated  by  the  initial  inter-  sectors, 
views:  believes  that  war  produc-  He  has  re- 
tion  is  progressing  fast  enough;  turned  to  por- 
is  increasingly  approving  of  tray  himself  as 
business  activities;  gives  the  ma-  a  war  corre- 
jor  credit  to  management  for  spondent  in  the 
production  success;  is  impressed  motion  picture 
by  the  speed,  volume  and  effi-  version  of  Ernie 
ciency  of  war  production  and  in  Pyle’s  best  sel- 
general  believes  that  the  gov-  ler,  “Here’s  Your 
ernment  should  continue  in  busi-  War,”  now  be- 
ness  no  more  than  from  six  ing  produced  in  ' 
months  to  a  year  after  the  war.  Hollywood  by 
As  opposed  to  these  opinions  Lester  Cowan  un 
favorable  to  business,  at  least  “G.I.  Joe.” 

interviewed  think  Cunningham,  v 
nmm  "taking  too  much  unique  distinction 

ewr  9°'^*  from  this  countr 

®  average  of  as-  of  u  p  oorre: 

oHrnfit  K  percentage  the  U.S.  entered  tl 

aDDrnviL^Vfr^oU®  accompanied  the  i 

oPwh«f ^  troops  across  th« 

Of  what  the  public  thinks  busi-  ^Qt  esoeciallv  ke 

role  as^^a  mSio!^ 
pointed  His  mind  is  on  th. 
out  IS  higher  than  the  average  ond  front”  invasi 
bu«ness  actually  makes.  hones  to  eet  back 

pie  survey  also  shows  that  to*cover  ^ 
outside  of  winning  the  war,  the 
public’s  chief  concern  is  post-  He  paid  tribute 
war  jobs,  which  it  believes  to  prise  of  America 
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that  the  public  still  has  doubts 
and  that  advertising  and  other 
media  of  expression  must  be 
used  to  allay  them  and  to  correct 
misconceptions. 

“The  engine  that  is  pulling  the 
train  for  business,”  he  stated, 
“is  public  opinion.” 

Precise  Usage  Asked 

Asking  for  more  precise  use 
of  terminology  on  the  part  of 
national  advertisers,  I.  W.  Dig- 
ges,  ANA  counsel,  asserted.  “Too 
often  today  we  use  cliches  which 
we  ourselves  imperfectly  imder- 
stand,”  and  as  a  result  “some  of 
our  work  becomes  less  effective.” 

Mr.  Digges  also  outlined  what 
he  term^  a  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Business  including  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  points; 

“1.  Business  requires  three 
kinds  of  incentives — incentives 
to  management,  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  those  three  incentives  should 
be  preserved. 

“2.  In  order  to  preserve  these 
incentives,  business  should  be 
given  free  scope  to  trade  hon¬ 
estly  in  competition  for  a  profit. 

“3.  Business  should  be  freed 
from  the  invasion  by  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  normal  sphere  of 
business  activity. 

“4.  Neither  business  nor  the 


U.P.  War  Writer  Home 
To  Act  in  Pyle  Movie 


CHRIS  CUNNINGHAM.  United 

Press  war  correspondent,  is 
back  in  U.  S.  after  seeing  much 
of  the  war  in 
the  North  Afri¬ 
can  and  Italian 
sectors. 

He  has  re¬ 
turned  to  por¬ 
tray  himself  as 
a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the 
motion  picture 
version  of  Ernie 
Pyle’s  best  sel¬ 
ler,  “Here's  Your 
War,”  now  be-  ^  . 

ing  produced  in  Cunningham 
Hollywood  by 
Lester  Cowan  under  the  title, 
“G.I.  Joe.  ” 

Cunningham,  who  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  away 
from  this  country  the  longest 
of  any  U.P.  correspondent  since 
the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  having 
accompanied  the  first  American 
troops  across  the  Atlantic,  is 
not  especially  keen  about  his 
role  as  a  motion  picture  actor. 
His  mind  is  on  the  coming  “sec¬ 
ond  front”  invasion,  which  he 
hopes  to  get  back  there  in  time 
to  cover. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  American  correspond¬ 


ents,  who  are  permitted  to  go 
where  they  please  at  the  battle 
fronts,  within  the  limits  of  “rea¬ 
sonable”  personal  security.  The 
free-hand  operations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  are  in  con¬ 
trast  to  those  of  the  British,  he 
said,  who  are  required  to  go 
with  a  conducting  officer  at  the 
front. 

Likewise  Cunningham  was 
fulsome  in  his  praise  of  Gen. 
Omar  Nelson  Bradley,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Second 
Corps  in  North  Africa,  who  co¬ 
operated  with  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  to  the  extent  that  he 
treated  them  as  members  of  his 
own  staff. 

Correspondents,  however,  had 
more  problems  than  those  of  ob¬ 
taining  front-line  news,  Cun¬ 
ningham  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  There  was  always  the 
problem  of  arranging  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  to  clear  their 
stories,  he  pointed  out. 

“In  Tunisia,  we  had  to  go  to 
the  Army  and  make  our  own 
communication  arrangements,” 
he  explained,  “in  order  to  get 
the  Army  to  send  our  dispatches 
to  Algiers  for  radio  transmission 
to  America. 

“The  problem  of  a  front-line 
reporter  was  to  have  communi- 
( Continued  on  page  64 ) 


individual  should  be  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

“5.  Business  should  be  enabled 
to  protect  and  to  exploit^  the 
capital  values  in  good-will.” 

Speaking  on  the  “Washington 
View  of  Industry’s  War  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher, 
the  Washington  Post,  asserted 
his  belief  that  advertising  will 
be  better  after  the  war  for  the 
present  effort  it  has  been  mak¬ 
ing,  but  that  its  greatest  problem 
yet  will  come  in  the  transition 
period  in  the  job  of  maintaining 
war  morale  as  the  fight  reaches 
its  final  stages. 

Based  on  his  belief  that  there 
will  be  no  relaxing  of  price  and 
distribution  controls  for  some 
time  to  come  since  the  United 
Nations  will  have  to  supply  ^s- 
titute  countries,  he  insisted.  “The 
public  must  be  educated  to  the 
need  for  continuing  those  con¬ 
trols.” 

As  representatives  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council  Harold  B. 
Thomas,  its  acting  chairman,  and 
John  Sterling,  chairman  of  its 
Sponsorship  Committee,  pointed 
out  advertising’s  responsibilities 
as  a  public  servant  in  wartime. 

New  Type  War  Ad 

Mr,  Thomas  placed  special 
stress  on  needed  support  of  War 
Bond  drives,  WAC  recruiting 
and  paper  salvage,  pointed  out 
that  it  “is  of  dire  importance 
that  these  war  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  continue  and  asserted 
that  there  is  “still  great  room 
for  expansion.” 

Mr.  Sterling  introduced  a  slide 
showing  of  successful  war  ads 
by  pointing  out  “Advertising  is 
usually  most  profitable  if  it  talks 
about  those  things  in  which  most 
persons  are  interested.” 

He  also  announced  a  new  cat^ 
gory  of  war  advertising,  which 
he  termed  the  “bayonet  thrust. 
While  similar  to  the  dropped-in 
box  since  it  is  a  small  area  of 
illustration  and  copy  designed 
to  fit  into  a  pre-designed  layout, 
as  opposed  to  the  box  it  picks 
up  one  of  the  main  ad  s  features, 
repeats  it  and  elaborates  on  a 
war  information  theme. 

C  C  Carr,  chairman.  ANA 
Public  Relations  Committee, 
summarized  his  committee  s 
work  stating  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  going  to  be  a  part  of 
every  business  from  now  on. 

The  closing  feature  of  the 
Wednesday  session  wm  a*' 
the  record  speech,  “The  New 
Order  of  Business  Statesrnan- 
ship”  by  Cyrus  S.  Ching.  U.  S. 
Rubber  Co.  Since  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  press  had  been 
admitted  to  the  customarily 
closed  spring  membership  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ANA,  portions  of  the 
entire  program  were  off-the-rec- 

^^Tuesday’s  morning  meeting 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  six  case 
histories,  presented  by  ANA 
members,  and  concluded  with  a 
dramatized  skit,  “What  the 
Farmer  Thinks  of  Business  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ANA  Agricultural 
Committee  with  the  cooperation 
of  NBC. 

Among  the  topics  discussed 
was  “Copy  Judged  Through 
Sales  Results”  in  which  Robert 
J.  Keith,  manager.  Advertising 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Chicago  Sun  Staffers 
Win  3  SDX  Awards 


Kuh,  O'Neal  and  Werner  Cited  . 
Clapper  and  Pyle  Honored 


CHICAGO,  May  1— Three  staff 
members  of  the  newest  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  U.S.. 
the  Chicago  Sun,  were  an¬ 
nounced  today  as  winners  in  the 
annual  professional  awards  pro¬ 
gram  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  fraternity. 
Frederick  Kuh.  head  of  the 


S.  O'Neal  F.  Kuh 


Sun's  London  bureau,  received 
the  fraternity’s  recognition  for 
outstanding  1943  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence:  Sam  O’Neal,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Sun.  was  honored  similarly  for 
Washington  correspondence;  and 
Charles  Werner,  Sun  cartoonist, 
won  the  award  for  editorial  car¬ 
tooning. 


Two  Special  Awards 

The  award  for  general  report¬ 
ing  was  conferred  upon  Ralph 
S.  O'Leary  and  Julius  M.  Klein 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  Mr. 
Klein  recently  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  staff. 

T.'Sgt.  Milton  Lehman,  now 
with  the  Mediterranean  edition 
of  Stars  &  Stripes,  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  award  for  editorial 
writing. 

Frederick  W.  Maguire,  editor 
of  the  Lowell  ( Mass. )  Sundap 
Telegram,  was  the  winner  of  the 


0 


C.  Werner  F.  Maguire 


award  for  “courage  in  journal- 


Two  special  awards  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  past  national  honorary 
presidents  of  the  fraternity, 
William  Allen  White  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper,  were  made  this 
year.  "The  William  Allen  White 
memorial  award  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  American  journalist  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
famous  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette 
editor,  was  bestowed  posthum¬ 
ously  upon  another  native  Kan¬ 
san,  Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
columnist  who  met  death  as  a 
war  correspondent. 

The  Clapper  memorial  award 


was  given  to  Ernie  Pyle,  also  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  for 
distinguished  war  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  winning  editorial  by  Sgt. 
Lehman  was  written  while  he 
was  on  the  North  African  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  newspaper  and 
was  entitled  “A  Letter  to  Amer¬ 
ica.”  He  is  a  native  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  was  a  free  lance 
writer  before  entering  (he 
.\rmy. 

Gets  Courage  Award 

A  campaign  against  corrup¬ 
tion  in  municipal  government, 
extending  over  many  months 
and  hampered  by  public  officials 
friendly  to  the  acting  mayor 
and  by  a  $50,000  libel  suit,  won 
the  courage  in  journalism  award 
for  Maguire.  Maguire  is  now 
at  Harvard  University  as  a 
Nieman  felloy  studying  post¬ 
war  problems. 

Honorable  mention  for  cour¬ 
age  in  journalism  also  was  given 
Klein  and  O'Leary,  winners  of 


R.  O'Leary  J.  Klein 


the  general  reporting  award,  for 
their  campaign  against  police 
brutality  in  St.  Louis,  and  to 
Jeanne  Brennan,  editor  of  the 
Fairfield  ( Conn. )  News,  a  week¬ 
ly  paper,  for  her  fight  to  clean 
up  a  politically  unhealthy  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Fairfield  police  de¬ 
partment. 

The  general  reporting  award 
was  given  to  Klein  and  O'Leary 
for  their  expose  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  inspection  methods 
in  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms  ammunition  at  the  St. 
Louis  ordnance  plant. 


Kuh  Enterprise  Cited 
Kuh  received  the  foreign 
correspondence  award  “for  his 
record  of  persistent  perform¬ 
ance,  his  ability  to  develop  vi¬ 
tally  important  contacts,  his 
strong  news  sense  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  understanding 
of  the  whole  international  situa¬ 
tion,  enabled  him  to  pull  scoops 
out  of  the  bag  such  as  that  of 
Sept.  3  when  he  predicted  the 
quick  surrender  of  Italy.” 

O'Neal’s  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence  exposing  high  pres¬ 
sure  tactics  employed  by  stock 
fire  insurance  companies  to  put 
over  Congressional  legislation  to 
provide  additional  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  public 
won  the  judges’  award  for  work 
from  the  national  capital. 

Werner’s  cartoon,  “Light  of 


Asia."  was  judged  “in  strength, 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  meaning, 
one  of  the  outstanding  cartoons 
of  the  year." 

Judges  who  determined  these 
1943  awards  included  Luther 
A.  Huston,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  bureau 
and  president  of  the  Washington 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  Grove  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor,  Toledo  Blade;  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  former 
president  of  the  Unit^  Press; 
Will  W.  Loomis,  editor,  La- 
Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  and  former  honor¬ 
ary  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi;  Kirke  Mechem,  secretary, 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
Topeka.  Kan.,  and  George  Fort 
Milton,  Washington,  D.  C.,  his¬ 
torian  and  former  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News. 

The  awards  were  announced 
through  the  fraternity’s  national 
headquarters  here  by  Willard  R. 
Smith,  its  national  president. 
Smith  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 


Reuters  Starts 


New  Wireless 


Service  to  U.  S. 


A  new  method  high-speed 
transmission  of  news  was  opened 
this  week  by  Reuters,  which 
linked  up  its  subscribers  in  the 
United  States  by  direct  radio 
with  its  overseas  news  pool. 

Traffic  by  beam  wireless  is 
copied  direct  into  a  leased  wire 
circuit  in  New  York  without 
any  editorial  or  mechanical  proc¬ 
essing  in  this  country.  This  cir¬ 
cuit  serves  its  subscribers 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

Three  separate  operations — 
radio  reception,  editorial  hand¬ 
ling  and  retransmission  by  tele¬ 
typewriter — are  thus  telescoped 
into  one.  saving  an  estimated  five 
minutes  on  flash  or  bulletin 
traffic  and  up  to  15  minutes  on 
long  dispatches. 

Copy  is  being  handled  in  Great 
Britain  by  a  special  staff  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  American 
newsmen  recently  engaged  for 
this  purpose  by  Walton  A.  Cole, 
Reuter’s  news  manager,  who 
visited  the  U.  S.  early  this  year. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that 
the  new  method  was  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Cole  with  the  aid  of  the 
American  technical  advisers,  and 
since  his  departure  Reuter's 
chief  editor  in  the  U.  S..  Geoffrey 
Imeson,  has  carried  the  scheme 
into  execution. 

The  new  system  permits  the 
delivery  of  copy  to  teletype  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  U.  S.  completely 
edited  and  ready  for  typesetting. 
Cable  is  not  employed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  office 
of  Reuter’s.  Americans  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  editorial  staff  over¬ 
seas  so  that  material  may  be 
prepared  in  the  American  idiom, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
editorial  handling  in  the  U.S. 


Doily  Worker  Tabloid 


The  Daily  Worker  overcame 
“conservative”  resistance  on  its 
staff  and  on  May  2  became  the 
fifth  tabloid  daily  printed  in 
New  York. 


GideonSeymour 
Exec.  Editor 


In  Minneapolis 

Succeeds  Basil  Walters 
Who  Joins  Knight 
Group  May  8 


Mi.vneapolis.  May  3 — Gideon 
Seymour  today  was  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune, 
succeeding  Basil  L.  Walten! 
whose  resignation  to  become 
executive  ^itor  of  the  John 
S.  Knight  Newspapers — the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon- Journal — was  announced 
last  week  (E.  P.  April  29,  page 
50).  Walters  will  be  at  his  new 
desk  next  Monday  morning. 

The  appointment  of  Seymour, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  Star  JouiW 
and  the  Sunday  Tribune,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspapers.  As 
executive  editor  of  the  Morning 
Tribune,  the  Star  Journal  (p.m.) 
and  the  Sunday  Tribune,  Sey¬ 
mour  will  continue  his  supw- 
vision  of  the  editorial  pages, 
as  well  as  take  charge  of  the 
news  content  of  the  papers.  Sey¬ 
mour  since  last  year  has  been  a 
vice-president  of  the  company. 


Wide  Experience 


David  Silverman,  managing 
iHlitor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
from  1934  to  1939.  and  thereafter 
of  the  Star  Journal,  continue! 
in  that  post. 

Seymour  is  42  and  a  native  of 
South  Dakota,  where  his  father 
was  a  leading  educator.  He 
joined  the  Star  Journal  on  Jan. 
1.  1940.  after  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  on  five  continents. 

He  was  graduated  from  North¬ 
ern  State  Teachers  College  at 
Aberdeen.  S.  D.,  in  1919.  and 
held  his  first  newspaper  job 
on  the  Aberdeen  American  and 
News.  He  became  a  reporter  on 
the  Des  Moines  Register  while 
attending  Drake  University. 


Formerly  with  AP 


He  joined  the  Associated  Pren 
in  1923.  After  heading  its  service 
in  South  Dakota  and  Indiana  and 
serving  on  its  Chicago  staff,  be 
was  made  general  city  editor  of 
the  AP  in  New  York  in  1929. 

In  1931  he  became  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Buenoi 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  subsr 
quently  filled  executive  assign¬ 
ments  in  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in 
1935  to  become  the  first  new* 
editor  of  the  AP  Wirephoto 
Service.  In  1936  he  was  made 
managing  director  of  the  As»- 
ciated  Press  of  Great  Britain. 
Ltd.,  in  London. 

Seymour  is  chairman  of  the 
Minneapolis  Foreign  Policy 
sociation,  a  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Orchestral  Association 
and  the  Family  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  the  Minneiota 
State  Judicial  Council  and  > 
trustee  of  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Col* 
lege,  from  which  he  holds  an 
honorary  degree. 
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Frank  Knox,  Publisher  and 
Navy  Chief,  Dies  at  70 


frank  KNOX,  Secretary  of  the  with  full  military  honors  in  Ar- 
Navy,  president  and  publisher  lington  National  Cemetery.  Pri¬ 
on  leave  from  the  Chicago  Daily  vate  funeral  services  were  held, 
flews  and  the  Manchester  (N.  May  1,  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
H.)  Union-Leader,  died  of  a  Congregational  Church  to  which 
hMrt  attack  in  his  home  in  admittance  was  granted  only  to 
Washington,  D.  C..  April  28,  at  those  holding  Navy  cards, 
the  age  of  70.  Surviving,  besides  Mrs.  Knox, 

While  the  nation  mourned  the  the  former  Annie  Reid,  are  three 
loss  of  its  vigorous  chief  of  this  sisters,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Fairfield, 
country’s  mightiest  wartime  wife  of  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
Navy,  those  in  the  newspaper  (O.)  Journal  and  Herald;  Mrs. 
world  felt  the  keen  double  loss  Fred  Reed  of  Chicago,  and  Miss 
of  a  great  American  patriot  and  Elizabeth  Knox  of  Grand  Rap- 
an  outstanding  newspaper  ex-  ids,  Mich, 
ecutive  who  owned  two  news-  Executors  Hold  Control 

It  is  understood  that  Col. 

latpr  nnhlicher  K^OX  left  a  will  appointing  aS 
Newspa^rs  and  la  er  Publisher  executors  Mrs.  Knox,  Laird  Bell 

1  oLmS  v^ar?  of  Personal  attor- 

the  past  j  Holman  D.  Pettibone, 

Career  ol  Public  Service  president  of  the  Chicago  Title  & 
Col.  Knox,  as  a  newspaper-  Trust  Co. 
man.  soldier  in  two  wars.  Repub-  The  executors,  it  is  further 
lican  vice-presidential  candidate  understood,  will  hold  the  con- 
in  1936  and  as  Secretary  of  the  trolling  interest  in  the  Chicago 
Navy  in  President  Roosevelt’s  Daily  News, 
cabinet  since  1940,  had  achieved  Both  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Petti- 
a  brilliant  career  in  public  serv-  bone  are  members  of  the  Daily 
ice.  He  applied  the  same  ener-  News  board  of  directors.  With 
getic  leadership  in  building  the  Walter  A.  Strong’s  widow,  they 
largest  U.  S.  Navy  afloat  as  he  were  the  executors  and  trustees 
done  in  rising  from  reporter  of  the  will  of  the  former  Daily 
to  publisher  in  the  newspaper  News  publisher,  who  died  in 
tiekL  1931. 

Death  came  after  a  series  of  It  was  their  faith  in  the  abil- 
heart  attocks,  the  first  of  which  ity  and  integrity  ‘of  Col.  Knox 
CoL  Knox  sufPered  at  Man-  which  was  an  influential  factor 
Chester,  N.  H.,  April  23,  while  in  his  selection  from  among  a 
attending  the  funeral  of  John  number  of  aspirants  as  the  man 
A.  Muehling,  who  had  been  his  best  fitted  to  continue  the  poli- 
publishing  partner  for  40  years,  cies  and  traditions  of  the  Daily 
Noted  for  the  vigorous  maimer  News 

!n  William  Franklin  Knox  was 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1874.  his 
nf ^  parents.  William  E.  and  Sarah 

^He^^s  stricS  awki  in^New  I^*»o**  having  previously 

vnrk  moved  there  from  Saint  John. 

W«hin^L  N-  B.  When  he  was  seven,  his 

mr»d  fo  hi,  in  thh  N.^  Ig 

«?li^*,trtcken'and''Sent’to 

hu  o  newspapers  after  school.  Upon 

heart  a?UcirwhitA*)^Annr^rfnr  I^iishing  high  school,  he  went 

to  work  to  aid  in  the  support 

SS  deiuh  a«  of  his  family,  his  first  Job  be¬ 
ano  death  came  at  1:08  p.m.  on  shmninv 

the  afternoon  of  April  28.  derk  ®  ^  shipping 

President  Pays  Tribute  Determined  to  obtain  a  coilege 

Tributes  to  Col.  Knox’s  un-  education,  young  Knox  entered 
selfish  patriotism  and  his  out-  Alma  College  at  Alma.  Mich., 
standing  ability  as  one  of  the  where  he  did  various  odd  jobs 
nation’s  foremost  war  leaders,  to  earn  his  tuition,  along  with 
along  with  his  distinguished  room  and  board.  Upon  graduat- 
service  to  journalism,  poured  in  ing  in  1898,  he  bicycled  120  miles 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  enlist  for  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
and  from  prominent  officials  of  can  war. 
the  United  Nations.  jom«d  Rough  Ridors 

PrMidmt  Roosevelt,  in  pay-  in  Tampa.  Fla.,  he  first  met 
^  tei^te  to  Secretary  Knox.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Knox 
weed  the  following  sentiment,  immediately  joined  Troop  D, 
j  who  First  U.  S.  Volunteer  Cavalry, 

sympathies  in  the  later  to  win  national  acclaim 
low  of  the  Secretary  of  Navy:  as  the  famous  “Rough  Riders.” 

“He  has  done  much  for  his  He  took  part  in  the  assault  on 
country;  he  has  helped  greatly  San  Juan  Hill  in  Cuba  and  was 
in  our  defense  and  in  making  latw  invalided  home  with  sun- 
victory  certain.  .  .  .  stroke  and  malaria. 

“I  like  to  think  of  his  bigness  His  letters  to  his  mother  had 
his  loyalty.  Truly  he  puts  been  published  while  he  was 
nis  countxy  first  We  ^all  campaigning  with  the  Rough 
peatly  miss  his  ability  and  his  Riders  and  they  earned  him  a 
friendship.”  $10-a-week  job  as  a  reporter  on 

Secretary  Knox  was  buried  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  With 

tbITOR  &  P  U  I  L  I  S  H  I  R  for  May  «.  1944 


that  stake,  he  married  his  col¬ 
lege  sweetheart,  Annie  Reid. 

Reporter  Knox  soon  proved 
his  worth  and  within  a  year 
and  half,  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  Herald.  In  1901.  at  the  age 
of  27,  he  bought  the  weekly, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News 


Frank  Knox 

for  $3,000,  with  John  A.  Muehl¬ 
ing.  a  printer,  as  his  partner. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  then  a 
swashbuckling  upper  Michigan 
frontier  town  and  Knox  soon 
won  the  reputation  of  being  a 
crusading  editor.  A  saloon¬ 
keeper  once  stormed  into  the 
editor’s  office  to  punch  him  in 
the  nose,  but,  instead.  Editor 
Knox  threw  him  down  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Knox’s  interest  in  Repub¬ 
lican  politics  began  early  in  his 
newspaper  career.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  electing  Chase  Os¬ 
born,  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  of  Michigan,  in  1910. 
He  was  later  named  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 

President  William  Howard 
Taft,  who  had  appointed  Knox 
to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioners,  asked  him  in  1912  to 
head  his  Michigan  campaign  for 
re-election.  Mr.  Knox,  however, 
who  had  great  admiratiem  for 
“Teddy”  Roosevelt,  induced  his 
former  commander  to  tilt  with 
President  Taft  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  resulting  in 
the  “BuU  Moose”  convention 
which  nominated  Roosevelt. 

Fought  in  World  War  I 

When  the  Progressives  decided 
to  oppose  Governor  Osborn  for 
re-election,  however,  Mr.  Knox 
in  turn  withdrew  from  the  “Bull 
Moose”  party.  He  and  his  part¬ 
ner  sold  their  Sault  Ste.  Mkurie 
paper,  then  a  daily,  for  $50,000 
and  went  to  Manchester,  N.  H., 
where  they  first  bought  the 
Leader  and  later  the  Union. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  U.  S. 
into  World  War  I,  Mr.  Knox, 
then  43,  was  a  prosperous  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Manchester.  He  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private,  went  to  offi¬ 


cer  training  school,  became  a 
captain  and  served  overseas  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne  of¬ 
fensives  as  a  major  with  the 
153rd  Artillery  Brigade  of  the 
78th  Division.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  After  the  war,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  reserve,  eventu¬ 
ally  becoming  a  colonel. 

In  1920,  he  was  floor  leader 
for  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood’s  Republican  presidential 
candidacy  at  the  G.O.P.  national 
convention  in  Chicago  which 
nominated  Warren  G.  Harding 
for  president.  In  1924,  he  op¬ 
posed  John  G.  Winant  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Republican  gu¬ 
bernatorial  primary.  losing  to 
Winant  by  2,000  votes. 

Joins  Hears!  Newspapers 

His  ability  as  a  newspaper 
publisher  attracted  the  attention 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
who  in  1927,  appointed  him  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  American 
and  the  Boston  Advertiser.  His 
success  in  balancing  the  budget 
of  those  two  papers  led  a  year 
later  to  his  appointment  as 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

As  head  of  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  he  had  complete  charge 
of  both  editorial  and  business 
administration.  Under  his  re¬ 
gime  various  consolidations  and 
mergers  were  effected.  He  in¬ 
augurated  a  system  of  account¬ 
ing  with  reports  designed  to 
show  details  of  the  entire  Hearst 
chain  of  papers  at  a  glance. 

Another  of  his  ideas  was  the 
development  of  a  merchandisii^ 
service  for  retail  advertisers  in 
cities  where  Hearst  papers  were 
published.  To  do  this,  he  took 
men  with  retail  store  experience, 
instead  of  newspapermen,  and 
set  them  to  the  task  of  helping 
Hearst  advertisers  make  their 
advertising  more  profitable. 

Buys  Chicago  News 

Col.  Knox  left  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  December,  1930, 
when  he  announced:  “Mr.  Hearst 
and  I  had  reached  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  methods  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  since  our  differ¬ 
ence  in  views  could  not  be  re¬ 
conciled  my  withdrawal  was  the 
appropriate  remedy  for  the  sit¬ 
uation.”  His  salary  as  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  was  reported  to  have 
been  as  high  as  $150,000  a  year. 

The  following  year,  after  the 
death  of  Walter  A.  Strong,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  publisher.  Col. 
Knox,  wi^  the  financial  backing 
of  ’Theodore  T.  Ellis.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  industrialist,  bought  the 
Daily  News  and  its  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WMAQ.  The  paper  had 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Strong,  backed 
by  a  group  of  Chicago  capitalists 
in  1925,  after  the  death  of  Victor 
F.  Lawson,  co-founder  of  the 
paper. 

Associated  with  Col.  Knox  in 
obtaining  the  Daily  News  was 
the  late  Theodore  Ellis,  then 
president  of  the  New  England 
Fibre  Blanket  Company  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazett*. 
Mr.  Ellis  became  vice-president 
of  the  Daily  News  and  remained 
in  that  post  until  his  death  sev¬ 
eral  years  later.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  CoL  Knox  retained 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Harden  Tells  Story 
Of  Manila  Bay  Scoop 

Gave  Chicago  Tribune  World 
Beat  with  14-Word  Cable 
By  James  O'Shaughnessy 

Counselor  in  Advertising  and  Marketing 


AFTER  46  YEARS  of  reticence, 

here  is  the  release  of  the  in¬ 
side  story  of  the  greatest  news 
scoop  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
a  single  newspaper  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  told  in  the  words  of 
the  reporter-author  Edward  W. 
Harden,  then  covering  news  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  was  the  cabled  account  of 
the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

The  message  contained  only  14 
words,  as  if  fate  were  playing 
with  the  world-significance  of 
the  event  it  reported. 

Millions  of  columns  of  news 
have  followed  in  the  reverbera¬ 
tions  of  that  battle.  The  war 
news  from  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
globe  today  is  an  echo  of  the 
battle  roar  in  Manila  Bay  in  the 
morning  of  May  1,  1898.  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey’s  triumph  in  that 
fight  broke  the  back  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Empire,  redrew  the  boun¬ 
dary  lines  of  the  United  States 
and  reshaped  American  destiny 
as  history  has  gone  on  in  the 
making. 

No  Room  to  Spore 

That  message,  of  such  terrific 
news  import,  was  compacted  to 
14  words  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  another  word  that  day  on 
the  crowded  cable.  That  is  the 
explanation  of  why  the  reading 
public  was  left  with  so  little  told 
when  columns  and  pages  of  de¬ 
tail  were  wanted. 

When  Reporter  Harden  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  he  was  free 
and  frank  in  chatting  with  his 
fellow-workers  about  that  tight¬ 
ly  worded  message,  but  what  he 
told  of  inside  stuff  was  “off  the 
record”  to  shield  a  fellow-corre¬ 
spondent. 

Through  all  the  years  he  de¬ 
clined  to  give  the  “inside”  for 
publication  until  Harry  Hansen’s 
charmingly  written  book,  “The 
Chicago”  was  issued. 

As  one  who  knew  Chicago 
well  enough  to  write  a  history  of 
it  which  ran  serially  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  I  was  delighted 
with  Hansen’s  accuracy  in  grace¬ 
ful  description,  only  to  be  jolted 
when  I  read  in  it  that  the  great 
news  scoop  on  the  Battle  of 
Manila  was  written  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  beat  out  a  fellow- 
correspondent  by  breaking  faith 
with  him.  No  names  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book,  but  seasoned 
newspaper  men  knew. 

When  I  called  Hansen’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  slip  he  was  instant  to 
admit  and  offer  a  correction  in 
the  revised  edition  of  his  big 
seller. 

When  the  author  of  the  scoop 
learned  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
Hansen  book  he  yielded  to  my 
suggestion  that  the  uncensored 
story  of  it  be  released  to  Editor 
&  ^BUSKER  where  it  would 
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reach  all  newspaper  workers. 
He  stipulated,  however,  that  I 
should  handle  it,  and  having 
worked  under  him  as  my  editor¬ 
ial  boss  in  other  days,  I  assented 
out  of  force  of  habit. 

When  I  met  him  a  few  days 
later  in  his  office  at  52  Wall 
street,  to  get  the  interview,  he 
simplified  my  task  by  handing 
me  a  copy  of  the  detailed  office 
report  he  had  prepared  on  his 
return,  for  R.  W.  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  father  of  Capt.  Jo¬ 
seph  Medill  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Newt.  That  report  which  tells 
the  inside  story  was  not  made 
public  and  has  never  been  re¬ 
leased  until  now.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  be¬ 
gan  just  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  May  1,  1898.  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey’s  fleet  of  seven 
ships  passed  the  Island  of  Cor- 
regidor  at  about  midnight.  ITie 
McCulloch,  on  which  John  T. 
McCutcheon  and  I  were  guests, 
was  seventh  in  the  line.  As  we 
passed  the  fort  our  smokestack 
caught  fire  and  a  shot  was  fired 
at  our  ship. 

“We  returned  the  fire  after 
which  there  was  no  further  in¬ 
cident  imtil  we  arrived  off  Man¬ 
ila  and  at  daylight  saw  the  Span¬ 
ish  fleet  in  the  harbor  at  Cavite 
in  Manila  Bay.  ( No  description  of 


the  battle,  of  course,  is  necessary, 
as  this  deals  only  with  filing 
our  dispatches  in  Hong  Kong.) 

“The  day  after  the  battle  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  notified  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Manila  that  if 
he  were  allowed  to  use  the  cable 
he  would  leave  it  intact;  other- 


Edward  W.  Harden 


wise  he  would  cut  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  declined  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
the  cable  was  grappled,  cut  and 
the  ends  releas^.  The  Ad¬ 
miral’s  report  was  written  b> 
himself  and  Flag  Lieutenant 
Brumby.  The  McCulloch  was 
then  ordered  to  Hong  Kong,  tak¬ 
ing  Brumby  with  the  dispatches 
to  be  filed. 

“Dewey  sent  for  McCutcheon 
and  me  and  offered  to  let  us 
go  to  Hong  Kong  and  file  our 
dispatches.  He  said  he  had 
only  two  requirements:  one,  that 
we  might  say  anything  we  de¬ 
sired  regarding  the  battle  itself, 
and  if  we  cared  to  criticize  it 
we  were  welcome  to  do  so,  but 
we  were  not  to  make  any  guesses 
as  to  what  he  might  do  in  the 
future:  two,  that  we  file  our  dis¬ 
patches  after  his. 

“There  were  three  newspaper 
men  on  board  the  McCulloch: 
Joseph  Stickney  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  McCutcheon  of  the 


Chicago  Record  and  myself,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Chicago  ’Tribune, 
and  also  the  New  York  World, 
to  which  the  dispatches  were  to 
be  sent  and  forwarded  to  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“It  was  my  understandmg  that 
when  the  small  boat  took  ui 
ashore  at  Hong  Kong  on  May  6, 
we  were  all  to  go  with  Lt.  Brum¬ 
by  to  the  cable  office.  He  wai 
to  file  his  dispatches  and  after 
him  we  were  to  be  allowed  to 
file  ours.  I  saw  that  Stickney 
was  expecting  to  make  a  pier¬ 
head  leap,  which  he  did,  and  I 
followed  him  immediately.  He 
jumped  into  a  rickshaw  and 
started  for  the  cable  office. 

“I  jumped  into  another  one 
following  him.  but  I  knew  i 
shorter  way  through  an  alley 
and  when  I  got  to  the  top  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  cable 
office  on  the  second  floor,  on  the 
main  street  of  Hong  Kong,  Stick¬ 
ney  was  at  the  bottom. 

“I  filed  my  dispatch  with  the 
receiving  clerk  while  Stickney, 
who  I  learned  afterwards  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Manager 
Beck  of  the  Eastern  Australian 
Cable  Line,  instead  of  putting 
his  dispatch  in  at  the  receiving 
window,  went  into  Beck’s  office, 
where  I  followed  him.  When  I 
got  into  Beck’s  office,  I  said  to 
Beck  that  my  dispatch  was  filed 
first  and  I  wanted  to  get  that 
straight  before  Stickney  left 

“Beck’s  reply  was:  ‘Why  didn't 
you  bring  it  in  to  me?’  I  said 
that  I  had  followed  the  practice 
I  had  followed  in  filing  dir 
patches  before  we  left  te 
Manila  and  had  passed  them  in¬ 
to  the  receiving  window.  He 
said  that  he  must  give  Stickney 
precedence  as  Stickney  gave  him 
his  dispatch  first. 

“My  reply  was:  ‘Beck  this  is 
your  last  day  as  manager  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Cable  office.' 

“  ‘How  come?’  Beck  asked. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 


REPORTERS  IN  BURMA  TAKE  TIME  OUT 

War  correspondents  enjoying  a  moment  oi  gaiety  in  the  Burma  jungle  are,  left  to  right:  Front  row— 
Darrell  Berrigan,  U,P.;  Eddie  Tseng.  Chinese  Central  News  Agency;  Jim  Brown,  INS;  Jim  SheploT' 
Time  Magazine.  Back  row — Toby  Wiant,  AP;  Till  Durdin,  New  York  Times;  Ed  Cunningham,  Yank: 
Major  Fred  Eldridge,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  PRO;  Bob  Bryant,  INP.  and  Arch  Steel  CMcago 
Ocnly  News.  Wiant,  who  sent  the  photo,  said:  "No  one  should  get  the  idea  we  are  living  in  In* 
lap  oi  luxury  just  because  the  picture  was  taken  in  a  tent.  We  lived  in  that  tent  less  than  a  wtok. 
The  rest  oi  the  time  we've  worked  in  the  open  and  slept  in  jungle  hammocks." 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  6.  1t44 
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WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE 

Milton  R.  Hallaway,  Providence  Journal. 


CARRYING  THEM  OUT  THESE  DAYS 

Edmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  S'kh. 


N.  Y.  Papers  to  Drop 
j  Ads  on  “D”  Day 


To  meet  increased  circulation 
demands  when  the  news  of  the 
invasion  comes  through  and  to 
provide  thorough  news  coverage 
despite  rationing  of  newsprint, 
two  New  York  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  planning  to  drop 
much  of  their  advertising  from 
all  or  some  of  their  editions. 

The  World  -  Telegram  during 
the  first  days  of  the  invasion 
when  the  circulation  is  high 
plans  to  omit  all  advertising 
from  copies  in  the  first  two  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Journal- American  pro- 
;  poses  to  drop  all  advertising  ex- 
£  cept  classified  and  amusement 
i  from  all  editions  on  the  first  day 
i  and  allow  circulation  to  meet 
I  demand.  It  is,  however,  keep- 
f  ing  plans  fiexible  to  take  care 
t  of  a  longer  period  of  important 
news  or  a  news  break  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  Sunday  edition. 
I  The  Times,  Post  and  Sun  have 
;  no  plans  for  dropping  advertis- 
'  mg,  nor  has  the  Mirror,  although 

is  “geared  for  the  invasion” 
;  with  flexible  plans  adjusted  to 
varied  conditions  of  invasion 
and  news  transmission. 

Although  the  Herald  Tribune 
has  no  blanket  plans  to  drop  any 
advertising,  it  will  omit  it,  if 
necessary,  “as  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  very  adequate  and  full 
coverage  of  the  invasion.” 

In  an  announcement  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  Vernon 
Brooks,  advertising  director  of 
me  World-Telegram  described 
nis  paper’s  plan: 

“Pn  the  days  during  the  in- 
vMion  period,  when  circulation 
orders  for  the  paper  abnormally 
exc^  the  average  day’s  run, 
such  additional  circulation  will 


be  printed  without  advertising. 
These  stripped  copies  will  con¬ 
tain  the  regular  volume  of  news 
content  but  will  be  confined  to 
the  first  and  second  editions. 

“Beginning  with  the  Wall 
Street  Edition,  the  size  of  the 
paper  will  be  increased  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  advertising  per¬ 
mitted  for  those  days  and  the 
number  of  copies  printed  will 
also  be  increased  so  that  adver¬ 
tising  will  receive  its  usual  cir¬ 
culation. 

“In  this  way  the  public’s  in¬ 
terest  in  news  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
vital  that  we  supply  this  reader 
demand. 

“Unless  we  adopt  the  above 
plan,  it  might  be  necessary  for 
us  to  arbitrarily  omit  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  certain  periods  of 
time,  as  some  papers  have  been 
forc^  to  do,  in  order  to  stay 
within  their  permitted  paper 
consumption. 

“This  letter  acts  as  prior  noti¬ 
fication  to  advertising  agencies 
whose  contract  or  order  forms 
carry  such  clauses  as  .  .  .  ‘The 
advertising  must  appear  in  all 
regular  editions  issued  on  the 
date  for  which  the  advertising 
is  ordered’  ...  or  any  similar 
clause;  that  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  will  not  recognize  as  bind¬ 
ing  any  such  {Clause  in  an 
order  or  contract  form  for  those 
days  on  which  the  above  plan  is 
in  effect. 

The  News  will  not  leave  out 
any  advertising  that  has  not 
asked  omission  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  invasion, 
but  expects  to  save  several  pages 
by  dropping  advertising  on  re¬ 
quest  at  that  time. 


Capitol  Policeman 
Strikes  Photographer 

Washington,  May  3 — Black¬ 
jacked  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Cam¬ 
eraman  C.  Edwin  Alley  of  Har¬ 
ris  &  Ewing’s  news  division 
brought  charges  against  Police¬ 
man  J.  H.  Shelton.  The  officer, 
suspended  pending  a  hearing, 
resigned  from  the  police  service. 

One  of  the  items  of  evidence 
to  be  presented  at  the  trial  is  a 
camera  shot  taken  by  another 
news  photographer,  Madeleine 
Osborne,  showing  Alley  pros¬ 
trate  with  the  burly  policeman 
standing  over  him,  blackjack 
still  gripped  in  his  right  hand. 

Miss  Osborne  resisted  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  policeman  to  wrest 
the  plate  from  her  and  it  has 
been  turned  over  to  Capitol 
police. 

’The  altercation  resulted  from 
orders  issued  by  Shelton  that  no 
pictures  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
Capitol  until  he  had  consulted 
his  superior  officers.  The  police¬ 
man  said  Alley  called  him  a 
name  and  struck  at  him,  and 
he  felt  justified  in  using  the 
weapon. 

Alley  told  Capt.  Roy  W.  Brown 
that  Shelton  first  reached  for 


At  sessions  held  in  New  York 
last  week  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  consid¬ 
ered  in  detail  a  plan  greatly  to 
enlarge  the  Bureau,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  activities  for  the  post¬ 
war  development  of  advertising. 

No  statement  on  this  plan  was 
forthcoming  from  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  except  that  “‘progress  was 
made”  on  a  project  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  shortly  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Bureau  and  to  news¬ 
papers  generally. 


his  pistol,  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  drew  the  blackjack  and 
struck  him  several  times,  knock¬ 
ing  him  to  the  fioor  three  times, 

■ 

Maintenance  Ordered 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  1 — The 
Daily  Newspaper  and  Publishing 
Committee  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  ordered  a 
maintenance  of  membership 
clause  be  included  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  guild 
agreement  with  employes  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

■ 

Copy  Editor  on  Trial 

Frederick  Heizer  Wright, 
copy  editor  of  the  New  York 
News,  went  on  trial  May  2  in 
Federal  Court,  New  York,  on 
charges  of  acting  as  an  agent 
of  the  Japanese  Government 
without  notification  to  the 
State  Department.  The  case 
against  Wright  is  based  partly 
on  three  articles  favoring  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News  and  on  al¬ 
leged  work  for  the  Japanese 
consulate.  Asst.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  F.  X.  McGohey  declared 
the  News  was  not  charged  with 
any  part  in  the  alleged  plot. 


Among  other  business,  the 
committee  decided  to  renew  a 
grant  of  $10,000  for  the  current 
year  to  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  for  the  work  of  its  New 
Business  Committees. 

The  usual  fall  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  be  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  Reports  were  heard  from 
the  officers  and  director  of  the 
Bureau,  the  Bureau’s  advisory 
committee,  and  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committees  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives’  organization. 
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ADVERTISING  BUREAU  PLANS  EXPANSION 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Newspapers  Will  Sell, 
If  Sold,  Study  Shows 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THROUGH  the  New  England 
.Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  the  papers  of  that  region 
have  done  a  pioneering  Job 
worthy  of  their  revolutionary 
background  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  their  success  will  im¬ 
pel  the  extensive  development 
of  other  newspaper-space-selling 
frontiers. 

Some  months  ago  David  W. 
Howe,  business  manager,  Burl- 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  bureau  would 
render  a  service  by  developing 
new  national  linage  for  its  mem¬ 
ber  papers  in  the  motion  picture 
classification.  He  had  tried  un¬ 
successfully  and  was  convinced 
that  while  a  single  paper  could 
make  little  headway,  group  ac¬ 
tion  might  well  be  effective.  He 
was  more  right  than  he  probably 
realized  at  the  time. 

Immedicrte  Results 

A.  G.  Glavin,  bureau  director, 
seized  upon  the  idea,  went  to 
work  and  produced  one  of  the 
simplest  and  worthiest  presenta¬ 
tions  we  have  yet  seen  .  .  . 
simple  because  it  consists  in  en¬ 
tirety  of  six  mimeographed 
pages  .  .  .  worthy  because  it  is 
factual  beyond  argument  and 
sold  itself  and  the  newspaper 
medium  on  introduction. 

It  compares  in  purpose  and  re¬ 
sults  with  the  superior  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  New  Business 
Committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  story  which  Mr.  Glavin 
presented  to  the  New  England 
executives  of  RKO  Radio  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  is  explanation  in  it¬ 
self  for  the  immediate  action 
they  took  in  making  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

According  to  trade  paper  re¬ 
ports  in  1943  producers  set  up 
special  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions,  varying  from  $100,000  to 
$400,000,  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  various  feature  pictures 
and  used  as  many  as  36  national 
magazines  to  promote  a  single 
film. 

In  the  promotional  brochure 
which  went  to  New  England  ex¬ 
hibitors  regarding  ov.e  of  these 
campaigns  was  the  following 
headline,  “Big  Picture — Big  Pro¬ 
motion  .  .  .  nationwide  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  newspapers, 
magazines.  .  .  ."  However,  an 
investigation  showed  that  while 
36  magazines  were  scheduled,  31 
for  full  pages,  newspapers  in 
but  59  cities  in  the  entire  United 
States  were  to  be  used,  and  only 
nine  of  the  cities  were  in  New 
England. 

Tlie  bureau  presentation  was 
not  prepared  with  the  intention 
of  nor  does  it  discount  the  value 
of  advertising  in  media  other 
than  newspapers.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  phraseology  it  does,  how¬ 
ever,  give  newspapers  the  sales- 
talk  they  deserve. 

“It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a 


slight  adjustment  in  this  mag¬ 
azine  schedule,  such  os  eliminat¬ 
ing  just  one  of  the  36  magazines 
with  a  circulation  covering  only 
3%  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States,  would  not  have  weakened 
this  particular  national  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Yet  the  amount  of  money  for 
that  one  magazine  (approxi¬ 
mately  $1,600)  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  a  quarter-page  ( 600  lines ) 
advertisement  in  32  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  New  England  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  nine  cities  listed  on 
the  brochure. 

“Such  a  newspaper  campaign 
would  have  reached  over  95 'r 
of  the  motion  picture  audience  in 
New  England  who  spend  an 
average  of  one  million  dollars 
weekly.  This  shift  in  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  funds  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  created  greater 
audience  for  that  picture  at  no 
additional  cost  either  to  the 
producer  or  the  exhibitors.” 

If  that  dramatizes  the  situa¬ 
tion.  the  following  additional  in¬ 
formation  gives  it  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  an  ABC  report.  In  a 
table,  incorporated  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  is  the  cost  of  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign  for  the  movie. 
“Flesh  and  Fantasy,”  which  used 
30  magazines  at  a  total  cost  of 
$93,558. 

The  pro-rated  cost  for  New 
England  was  $7,462;  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  each  magazine  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  families  ranged 
from  1%  to  11%  coverage  in 
the  United  States  and  from  1% 
to  18%  of  the  families  in  New 
England.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  also  that  the  average  cover¬ 
age  of  New  England  families 
was  4.7%, 

By  contrast,  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  costs  in  38  New  England 
papers  reaching  80%  of  the  New 
England  market  outside  of  Bos¬ 
ton  would  be  $2,358  for  a  quar¬ 
ter-page  and  ^,716  for  a  half- 
page.  This  market,  the  bureau 
reports,  spends  approximately  40 
of  the  52  million  dollars  taken  in 
annually  by  motion  picture  thea¬ 
ters  in  New  England. 

The  Time  Factor 

Not  only  do  newspapers  give 
greater  cover^e  at  a  smaller 
cost,  but  in  this  connection  with 
the  entertainment  business  their 
timeliness  gains  new  importance. 

As  the  bureau  indicates,  one 
of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the 
national  magazine  as  a  medium 
for  the  promotion  of  feature 
pictures  is  its  inability  to  tell 
“where  and  when”  the  picture 
will  be  shown  in  any  given  com¬ 
munity. 

Though  certainly  the  purpose 
of  the  national  ad  is  to  create  an 
audience  for  the  local  theater, 
that  purpose  is  scarcely  realized 
when,  as  fr^uently  happens,  the 
ad  appears  in  the  magazine  four 
to  10  months  before  the  film 
reaches  the  theater. 


TUHKK  .ME\  in  a  TI  'US 


IN  ONE  BOAT 

Recognition  by  the  New  Jersey 
Laundry  Owners  Association,  that 
greater  public  understanding  oi 
its  members'  problems  would 
ease  the  war-caused  difficulties 
has  resulted  in  two  newspaper 
campaigns  featuring  weekly  ads, 
oi  which  the  one  above  is  typieoL 
Copy,  prepared  by  Ecoff  &  James, 
Inc.,  is  appearing  in  80  and  90 
inch  space  in  key  New  Jersey 
papers.  In  the  example  above  it 
explains  why  telephone,  railroad 
and  laundry  companies  ore  “in 
the  same  boot." 

A  poll  taken  of  38  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities  after  magazine  ads 
for  “Flesh  and  Fantasy”  ap¬ 
peared  in  November.  1943,  dia¬ 
grams  this  wasteful  lag.  The 
movie  was  not  even  booked  in 
33  of  the  cities. 

Three  days  after  Mr.  Glavin 
contacted  RKO  with  his  “pack¬ 
age,”  plans  were  underway  to 
use  newspapers  in  60  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns  for  the  relaunching 
of  Walt  Disney’s  “Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs”  and  in¬ 
vitations  for  an  RKO-press  get- 
together  were  in  the  mail. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
group  of  newspapers  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their 
medium  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  motion 
picture  producing  companies, 
and  its  significance  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Terry  Turner,  RKO’s 
national  exploitation  manager. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
meeting,  he  asserted  his  concern 
over  the  fact  that  while  his  com¬ 
pany  could  deal  with  regional 
networks  as  one  unit,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  talk  with  news¬ 
papers  except  individually  and 
thus  little  could  be  accomplished. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  bureau 
presentation  provided  the  first 
opportunity  RKO  had  ever  had 
to  consider  a  region-wide  pro¬ 
motion  with  newspapers  as  a 
single  unit. 

Newsi>apers  need  have  no 
qualms  regarding  the  quality  of 
their  product;  they  will  sell  if 
sold.  What  they  can  use  to  their 
advantage  is  more  feet  in  the 
door  such  as  this  and  the  AANR 
presentations  provide. 


Campaigns  &  Account 

UNGUENTINE’S  summer  adver 

tising  campaign  will  appear  in 
31  newspapers  in  19  cities  and 
will  feature  this  year  a  girl  a 
Victory  Garden  attire  instead  d 
the  customary  flaming  red  bath¬ 
ing  suit.  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  is  the  agency. 

Weekly  large  space  newspaper 
insertions  are  scheduled  throu|h- 
out  the  spring,  summer  ami 
early  fall  for  the  promotioo  d 
Quenchler  by  Joseph  Hehsu 
Brewing  Co.,  Newark,  in  the 
area  it  serves.  Cartoon  iUuitn- 
tions  are  featured.  Charles  Dil- 
las  Reach  is  the  agency. 

Dell  Publishing  Co.  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  newspaper  schedule 
for  Modern  Screen  to  95  papers 
and  will  continue  to  place  1,001)- 
line  monthly  insertions.  Lennen 
&  Mitchell  is  the  agency, 

Pan-American  Coffee  Bunn 
will  promote  the  consumptioD 
of  iced  coffee  in  June.  July  anl 
August  through  123  newspapen. 

The  Odell  Co.  is  increasmi 
its  use  of  newspapers  and  traoiit 
advertising  on  Trol,  a  hair  prep¬ 
aration,  in  the  New  York  and 
New  England  region.  Lawrenn 
C.  Gumbinner  is  the  agency. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  100- 
line  insertions  Personna  Bub 
Co.  will  nm  a  special  large- 
space  177-newspaper  and  fire- 
magazine  campaign  to  promte 
Blade  Mail  and  the  gift  box  of 
50  blades  as  Father’s  Day  gifti 
Wesley  Associates  is  the  agency 

Washington.  D.  C.,  and  New 
York  newspapers  this  week  car 
ried  a  full-page  ad.  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  and  Southodc  An 
Lines,  featuring  a  statement  by 
Carleton  Putnam,  its  president, 
in  which  the  executive  present¬ 
ed  the  case  against  any  combine 
in  air  transportation. 

To  open  this  week,  officiallj’ 
designated  by  the  Army,  Nary 
and  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War  as  “100  Octane  W^,’ 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  published 
a  full-page  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  celebrating  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  aviation  super  fud 

Brewers  of  Indiana,  through 
the  Indiana  Brewers  Assocu- 
TioN,  are  offering  a  seri^  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  all  daily 
weekly  newspapers  in  Indiana 
'The  series  tells  the  story  of  the 
brewers’  collective  efforts  to 
make  beer  an  important  sodil 
and  economic  factor  in  the  state 
In  general,  the  ads  stress  law 
observance,  with  a  particute 
appeal  to  minors  to  help  uphold 
existing  laws.  There  is  no  d- 
tempt  in  any  of  the  ads  to  ^ 
beer  as  such,  but  rather,  to  In¬ 
sure  the  right  to  sell  it  unto 
proper  conditions.  All  »# 
stress  beer  as  “a  beverage  « 
moderation.”  Papers  are  glw 
the  option  of  publishing  •“ 
vertisements  any  time  wi®® 
a  given  month,  and  most  of  tM 
ads  are  two-column  by  ^ 
inches  in  size.  To  date,  ^ 
papers  have  accepted  the  schw 
ule  which  is  being  P^ced 
through  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Indiw 
apolis. 

Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc- 
Terminal  Island.  Cal.,  ho* 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


for  May  *• 


W^H  hap  ilcinandr*!  priority  riphls 
to  every  recent  human  idea. 

W  hen  it*8  all  over  ami  we  get  hack 
to  peacetime  pureuitp,  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  flood  of  these  ideas  will  he 
adapted  to  every-day  use.  We‘ll  ride 
better,  live  better,  eat  better.  Almost 
everjthing  that  we  were  familiar 
with  before  the  war  is  due  for  ini- 
|>rovement,  or  will  be  replaced  by 
something  new  and  better.. 

The  foregoing  is  a  certainty,  but 
it  is  also  a  certainty  that  these  new 
things  will  not  be  available  imme- 
<liately  the  war  ends.  It  will  take 
time  to  turn  from  war  to  peace.  Call 


the  process  of  adaptation  evolution 
rather  than  revolution. 

Added  to  the  responsibility  of 
<-hange-over  is  that  of  acquainting 
the  public  with  these  new  things  as 
they  come  along.  Here  a  suggestion 
to  manufacturers  is  in  order  —  the 
large  centers  of  population,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  offer  the  quickest 
route  to  product  familiarization  and 
sales.  Philadelphia  is  a  particularly 
advantageous  market,  for  nearly  4 
out  of  5  of  its  families  are  reached  by 
one  netvspaper. 

That  neu>spapt>r  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  is  a  home 


newspaper  in  this  city  of  homes, 
with  access  to  the  entire  family.  Its 
circulation  exceeds  600,0(K),  the  larg¬ 
est  evening  newspaper  in  America. 
As  befits  the  leading  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  it  maintains  high  read¬ 
ership  and  prestige  despite  the 
problems  and  handicaps  peculiar 
to  wartime. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


■ay  iMrc  Wor  Stamp*  tram  year  nawipoper  bay 
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Sydney  Radio 
Bars  OWI  Talk 
On  Free  Press 

Postpones  Address  by 
Kent  Cooper  Pending 
Press  vs.  Censor  Verdict 

Although  recorded  almost  two 
months  before  the  recent  dis¬ 
pute  between  six  Australian 
newspapers  and  the  Minister  of 
Information  (E  &  P,  April  22, 
page  28),  a  speech  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  by  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  and  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  cancelled  April  28  “until 
a  future  date”  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  station  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia,  “in  view  of  cur¬ 
rent  legal  proceedings  in  Syd¬ 
ney  involving  the  question  of 
censorship  and  the  press.” 

Australia  has  a  law  forbidding 
comment  on  a  case  before  the 
courts.  The  address  was  tran¬ 
scribed  in  New  York  Feb.  21  as 
part  of  an  OWI  series  entitled 
“America  Talks  to  Australia,” 
and  the  censorship  controversey 
came  to  a  head  April  17  when 
the  Minister  of  Information 
Arthur  C.  Calwell  stopped  pub¬ 
lication  of  four  Sydney  dailies 
and  two  other  newspapers  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  rules,  and  the  case  was 
brought  into  the  courts. 

Asks  Aid  for  Free  Press 

The  talk,  which  OWI  said 
could  be  broadcast  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Australian  Broad¬ 
casting  Commission,  called  for 
Australia's  cooperation  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  channels  of  information 
open  after  the  war  as  a  method 
of  preserving  peace,  and  praised 
Australian  newspapers  “who 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  tenets 
of  a  free  press.” 

Mr.  Cooper  said  also. 

“This  war  was  started  by  men 
who  were  able  to  instill  into 
their  peoples,  first  prejudices, 
teen  hatr^s.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Versailles  Treaty  to  re¬ 
move  the  tools  required  for  this 
villainous  business  of  instilling 
national  hatreds.  Indeed,  we 
might  have  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  even  then  men  might 
be  provoked  to  attack  their 
neighbors  with  clubs  and  pitch- 
forks. 

“The  first  tool  which  a  na¬ 
tional  leader  requires  to  drive 
his  people  to  war,  is  control  of 
tee  fiow  of  news.  Before  tee 
first  World  War,  news  agencies 
of  Europe  were  imder  varying 
degrees  of  governmental  infiu- 
ence  and  control.  When  Hitler 
came  into  power,  tee  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  take  control  of 
the  agencies  of  information. 

“It  is  because  I  believe  teat 
true  and  unbiased  news  is  the 
most  vital  moral  concept  in  the 


EDBCI  IncresM  rndtr- 
rijlp  of  your  ad* 
with  LIFB-Uke  EYS* 
CATCHEB  pbotoo.  Ulod 
bar  biuett  odrortlMci. 
NoUUng  like  Ihem  any* 
wtiere.  100  new  suUceta 
monthly.  Mat  or  Qloaay 
Print  plan  tS  month. 
Write  for  new  FBEE 
proofi  Na  108.  No  obllim- 
tloiu.  ETE'CATCHEBS, 

10  E.  38  SL,  N.  T.  C.  16. 


NAVY  MEETS  PRESS  AT  AD  BUREAU  DINNER 

Present  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  April  27.  were:  (L  to  r.)  Elisha  Hanson, 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
David  B.  Plum,  president  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers; 
Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Stanton  Merrill,  newly-named  public  relations 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  one  of  the  guest  speokers  at  the 
dinner;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  president  during  the  past  year  of  the  American  Sociey  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 


world  today,  that  I  earnestly  Chief  Conlon  has  long  refused 
hope  the  future  will  find  Au-  to  make  the  records  available  to 
stralians  and  Americans,  with  Transcript  reporters,  contending 
our  firm  bonds  of  sympathy  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  them, 
mutual  understanding,  working  He  has  been  upheld  in  his  de- 
steadily  together  for  the  ideal  of  cision  by  other  North  Adams 
a  free  press  in  a  free  world.”  town  officials. 


WLB  Weighs 
Maintenance  for 
6  AP  Offices 

Washington,  May  3 — The  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  has  in¬ 
structed  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  the  question 
of  “maintenance  of  membership" 
provisions  in  contracts  between 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  six  offices  of  the  Associate 
Press. 

Offices  affected  by  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  at  Boston,  Kansas  City, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  At¬ 
lanta,  and  Detroit. 

Meanwhile,  industry  members 
of  WLB,  who  have  voted  con¬ 
sistently  against  enforced  “main¬ 
tenance  of  membership”  provi¬ 
sions,  have  become  more  vigor¬ 
ous  in  their  objections.  TTiey 
have  asked  the  labor  and  public 
members  of  the  tripartite  agency 
to  consent  to  a  petition  for  court 
test  of  the  validity  of  this  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  requirement  which  is  the 
basis  of  disagreement  in  the 
WLB  membership  provides  that, 
in  a  contract  between  ANG  and 
a  publisher,  a  period  shall  be 
fixed  within  which  an  employee  I 
may  elect  whether  to  remain  in  [ 
the  guild  or  resign;  and  if  he 
decides  to  remain  a  member  he  is 
required  to  pay  dues  and  meet 
other  demands  of  the  union  or 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  employment. 


Court  Orders  Police 
To  Show  Blotter 

A  petition  was  filed  April  28 
in  the  superior  court  at  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  for  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus,  commanding  Chief  of 
Police  Michael  W.  Conlon  of 
North  Adams.  Mass.,  to  permit 
the  examination  of  the  police 
blotter,  arrest  records  and  radio 
log  of  his  department  by  staff 
members  of  the  North  Adams 
Transcript. 

The  petition  was  filed  by 
James  A.  Hardman,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  through  William 
O’Hearn,  counsel  for  the  Tran¬ 
script.  Hardman  said  it  was 
tee  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
establish  the  legal  right  of  the 
Transcript  to  provide  its  readers 
with  a  complete  news  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  North 
Adams  police  department. 


THE  SEAL  OF 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


New  York  Cleveland 


Ariothfi^  Reason  Why 


THE 

TIMES^TOPS 
U^aTOp  MARKET 


Pages  That  Throb  With  Patriotism 
The  Times  is  in  daily  step  with  Bayonne 
men  and  women  in  service.  Follows  them 
to  Camp  . . .  goes  with  them  to  every  fight¬ 
ing  front . .  .  tells  of  their  heroisms.  This 
is  done  intimately  because  they  are  our 
sons  and  daughters. 

The  Times  is  a  local  paper  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area. 

A  60-diversified  industry  market,  rug¬ 
gedly  rich  in  earning-power  is  likewise 
patriotic  in  its  war-time  production 
record.  Bayonne  can’t  be  sold  from 
the  outside. 
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to  help  them  plan  their  wartime  living? 


Women  s  sharply  increased  reliance  on  the 
newspaper  means  increased  opportunity  for 
advertisers  who  concentrate  their  ejforts  in 
newspapers.  It  means  greater  effectiveness  for 
the  advertiser  with  a  war  message  for  the  home 
today. . .  greater  sales  results  when  the  products 
of  peace  return  to  market  tomorroic. 


Tfctt  ■^TcrtuMMot,  prtpcrtii  by  Ik*  B*r***  of  AdTtrtuwf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  it  p*Uitk*<i  by  Th«  N*w  York  Su  i*  th«  iatercti  of  *11  ncwtpaport. 


International  news  SERvia 

is  expanding,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  aU 
over  the  world. 


f  Due  to  limitations  of  war  the  expansion  has  been  greatest  in 

Latin  America,  where,  during  the  past  six  months,  23  newspapers 
have  been  added  to  the  client  list. 

Here  is  a  list  of  foreign  newspapers  now  taking  INS  service: 


Panama  City,  Panama,  La  Nacion 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  El  Mundo 
Lima,  Peru,  La  Cronica 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  Aftonbladet 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  Stockholms-Tidningen 
Arboga,  Sweden,  Arboga  Tidning 
Boras,  Sweden,  Boras  Nyheter  . 

Eskibtuna,  Sweden,  Folket 
Falu,  Sweden,  Falu  Kuriren 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  Goteborgs  Morgonpoit 
Helsingborg,  Sweden,  Helsinborgs  Posten 
Helsingborgr  Sweden,  Oersunds  Posten 
Hoeganaes,  Sweden,  Hoeganaes  Tidning 
Jonkoeping,  Sweden,  Smaalands  Folkblad 
Karlstad,  Sweden,  Nya  Wermlands  Tidningen 
Linkoeping,  Sweden,  Oestgoeten 
Malmoe,  Swedep,  Sydvenska  Dagbladet 
Malmoe,  Sweden,  Skaanska  Aftonbladet 
Norrkoping,  Sweden,  Oestergoetlands  FolkUsd 
Sundsvall,  Sweden,  Nya  Samhaellct 
Soederhamn,  Sweden,  Soederhamns  Kurireo 
Unea,  Sweden,  Vaesterbottens  Folkblad 
Visby,  Sweden,  Gotlands  AUehanda 
Vacsteraas,  Sweden,  Vaestermanlands  FolkUsd 
Engelholm,  Sweden,  Engelholms  Tidning 
Orebro,  Sweden,  Nerikes  Tidningen 
Oestersund,  Sweden,  Ostersunds  Posten 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  La  Raaon 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Critica 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Di  Presse 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Noticias  Graficas 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Ahora 

Sydney,  Australia,  Daily  Mirror 

Sydney,  Australia,  Truth 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  La  Noche 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Diario  Carioca 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,. Diario  Noite 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  O  Globo 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  O  Jomal  , 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  O  Radical 

Santiago,  Chile,  El  Mercurio 

Santiago,  Chile,  Ultimas  Noticias 

Havana,  Cuba,  El  Mundo 

London,  England,  Express 

London,  England,  Standard 

Helsinki,  Finland,  Helsingin  Sanomat 

Helsinki,  Finland,  Ilta  Sanomat 

Guatemala  City,  C^atemala,  El  Liberal  Progresista 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Star  Bulletin 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Advertiser 

Honolulu^  Hawaii,  Honolulu  Times 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  El  Frontcrizo 

Mesdeo  City,  Mexico,  Novedades 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Ultimas  Noticias 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Excelsior 

Monterrey,  Mexico,  El  Porvenir 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenoi 


New  INS  bureaus  have  recently  been  opened  in 
Aires,  Lima  and  Mexico  City. 

Post'war  plans  of  world-wide  scope  will  open  ever  wider  facilities 
INS  clients  both  here  and  abroad. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  is  truly  an  INTERN 

kTIONAL  news  service,  unique  in  its  coverage  of  the  nevrs 
big-name  writers. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


Kirchhofer  Discusses 
Post-War  Challenge 

More  Speed  Needed  in  Production  .  . 
Interpretative  Reporting  Necessary 


Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  manog- 
ing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News, 
presented  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  April  22. 

• 

THIS  IS  the  first  time  I  have 

appeared  before  the  Society  in 
this  formal  manner  in  some 
years,  and  it  gives  one  mingied 
feelings.  .  , 

I  perceive  the  society  has 
grown  in  pulchritude  and  num¬ 
bers,  and  I  believe,  also,  in  in¬ 
terest  and  intelligence.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  need  both  these  quali¬ 
ties  to  face  the  manifold  prob¬ 
lems  which  today  alfect  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  very  special  way.  and 
hardihood  in  addition  to  deal 
with  our  journalistic  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  in  the 
post-war  era. 

We  do  not  think  often  enough 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  foim- 
ders  and  early  leaders  of  this 
Society,  which  has  been  to  many 
of  us  a  clearing  house  and  source 
of  information  and  inspiration 
not  available  elsewhere.  I  think 
Grove  Patterson  now  is  the  last 
of  the  members  who  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  attending  all  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Society.  The  discus¬ 
sions  through  the  years  often 
have  been  profound,  and  delib¬ 
erations  here  certainly  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  course  of  many 
policies  because  they  always 
have  been  pitched  to  one  stand¬ 
ard— the  highest  public  service 
and  best  ethics  in  journalism. 

Wishful  Thinking 

I  wish  I  might  have  had  more 
time  to  prepare  for  this  talk,  but 
the  best  contribution  I  can  make 
is  to  stimulate  individual  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  along  sound 
lines. 

A  good  deal  of  wishful  think¬ 
ing  is  going  on  in  connection 
with  the  post-war  newspaper. 
Some  of  it  scares  me  because  it 
seems  so  far  from  reality;  it 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  can  glide  into  a  new  day  in 
journalism  by  waving  a  magic 
wand. 

There  is  no  ready-made  an¬ 
swer  to  “The  Post-War  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Newspapers,’’  but  there 
it  stands.  It’s  a  menace  or  an 
opportunity,  depending  upon 
your  outlook  and  state  of  mind. 
The  first  thing  we  should  re¬ 
member  is  not  to  come  out  of 
the  war  so  weary  and  punch 
drunk  that  we  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  what  faces  us.  In 
spite  of  the  headaches,  it  is  rela- 
tively  easy  to  bring  out  a  paper 
i<xf»y.  After  the  war,  we  face  a 
more  stem  task. 

First,  let  us  beware  of  false 
lessons  or  conclusions  resulting 
from  paper  rationing.  Some  as¬ 


sert  it  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  to  newspapers  and 
that,  because  of  it,  papers  have 
streamlined;  thrown  out  mate¬ 
rial  which  never  should  have 
been  in  them;  that  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  edited  and,  therefore,  more 
pleasing  to  the  reader.  It  is  a 
terrific  indictment  of  editorial 
judgment  if  it  requires  a  shock 
like  that  to  give  us  editing  to 
brag  about. 

Our  papers  are  not  better,  but 
most  of  us  are  doing  as  good  a 
job  under  the  handicaps  that 
prevail  as  you  could  expect. 
Our  readers  have  been  tolerant 
and  understanding,  but  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  nor 
abuse  their  patience. 

Lessons  May  Be  Forgotten 

Those  who  have  a  breathing 
spell  from  unsound  economic 
practices  are  going  to  face  them 
again  as  soon  as  competition  de¬ 
velops,  as  it  naturally  will.  Per¬ 
haps  not  with  all  of  the  un¬ 
profitable  practices  that  some  of 
us  consider  evils,  but  as  the  de¬ 
sire  for  supremacy  grows,  les¬ 
sons  that  might  well  be  remem¬ 
bered,  I  fear,  will  be  forgotten. 

And,  unless  many  of  our 
smaller  papers  become  much 
better,  we  face  fewer  and  larger 
papers.  That  is  not  desirable. 
’The  trend  toward  higher  circu¬ 
lation  rates  certainly  will  con¬ 
tinue.  While  some  consider  that 
a  sure  blessing,  I  am  not  so  cer¬ 
tain.  I  am  afraid  some,  to  hold 
or  garner  readers,  might  be  more 
vacillating  than  they  would  be 
in  dealing  with  an  advertiser 
who  tried  to  tell  the  editor  what 
to  do.  You  see  in  income  from 
sales  of  papers  and  revenue  from 
advertising  an  economic  balance 
that  often  has  been  a  bulwark 
to  independence.  ’The  theorists 
will  tell  you  otherwise;  1  am 
talking  about  the  facts  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  is  hard  to  get  readers.  If 
you  have  the  readers,  it  is  easy 
to  sell  advertising,  but  it  also 
will  be  a  matter  for  editorial 
concern  in  the  days  ahead  that, 
as  an  example,  in  one  field  a 
paper  with  250,000  circulation 
has  a  national  advertising  rate 
of  40  cents  a  line  and  three 
smaller  dailies  in  the  same  field, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
72,000  have  a  combined  national 
rate  of  38  cents  a  line. 

Mechanical  Changes 

Much  of  the  talk  about  post¬ 
war  newspapers  is  so  roseate 
that  it  seems  to  suggest  over¬ 
night  changes  in  newspapers  the 
day  after  the  war  ends.  ’That 
just  is  not  in  sight.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  development  over  a 
period  of  years  to  achieve  the 
mechanical  and  editorial  im¬ 
provements  which  are  not  only 
desirable  but  essential  to  con¬ 
tinued  newspaper  growth  and 
service.  If  it  isn’t  being  done 
now,  industries  that  serve  the 


newspaper  field  can’t  afford  to 
waste  any  time  to  dig  out  of 
the  comfortable  ruts  in  which 
some  of  them  too  long  have  op¬ 
erated. 

I  note  the  Mergenthaler  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  some  editorial 
surveys;  they  could  do  a  more 
useful  job  to  survey  the  need 
for  mechanical  and  printing  de¬ 
velopment.  We  need  imagina¬ 
tion  released  from  traditional 
concepts  and  research  to  give  us 
better  paper  and  ink.  better 
printing — certainly  better  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction.  I  might 
even  include  wire  photo  services. 

The  newspaper  field  is  over¬ 
ripe  for  spectacular  innovations 
as  revolutionary  as  Ottmar  Mer- 
genthaler’s  idea  of  type-setting 
and  the  invention  of  the  rotary 
press. 

It  was  all  right  to  coast  along 
with  the  refinements  of  these 
inventions  while  the  newspapers 
set  a  national  speed  record.  To¬ 
day  radio  is  the  pacemaker  in 
distributing  news.  Unless  we 
step  up  newspaper  mechanical 
processes  in  days  to  come,  it  may 
be  done  by  facsimile  radio  trans¬ 
mission. 

View  of  Distribution 

Distribution  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  problem,  so  let  us  look  to 
the  transport  side  of  aviation, 
because  developments  in  the  air 
are  not  going  to  be  exclusively 
global.  Aviation  can  help  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  with  out-of- 
town  circulation  overcome  the 
time  lag  that  operates  so  heavily 
against  them.  This  speed-up  in 
reaching  the  reader  was  not  so 
important  in  those  years  when 
news  was  fresh  until  you  read  it, 
but  circumstances  have  changed. 
In  our  cities  you  hear  news  bul¬ 
letins  on  the  air  all  day  and 
night,  and  then  see  headlined  in 
the  papers  the  same  stories  you 


have  been  hearing.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  impact  or  effect  of 
this  competition  upon  what  lis¬ 
teners  read.  It  is  smug  com¬ 
placency  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
wartime  conditions  circi^tions 
are  at  an  all-time  high.  The  war 
is  responsible  for  this,  but  shall 
we  continue  to  play  as  late  news 
the  war  bulletins  you  heard  on 
a  radio  station  hours  earlier? 

We  must  learn  about  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  persons  who 
listen  to  the  radio  news  reports 
and  read  the  papers,  and  the 
persons  who  listen  but  don’t 
read.  If  editors  know  little 
about  this,  press  association  peo¬ 
ple  know  even  less.  Their  main 
concern  about  this  seems  to  be  to 
get  all  the  radio  dollars  they  can. 
That  is  one  reason  I  want  as 
much  exclusive  material  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Rebuilding  Stolls 

’The  chief  post-war  problem 
confronting  us  is  to  rebuild  and 
readjust  our  staffs — and  to  dis¬ 
perse  any  lingering  ideas  that 
less  exacting  standards  forced  on 
us  by  the  war  may  be  continued. 
But  we  must  go  farther  than 
that.  We  must  have  higher  qual¬ 
ifications  of  competency  and 
frown  less  upon  the  expert  in  a 
field  who  may  lack  newspaper 
technique.  We  must  retain 
those  newspaper  trained  persons 
of  exceptional  talent  which  our 
standards  of  compensation  make 
attractive  lure  for  competitors. 
In  short,  we  will  need  the  best 
qualified  men  and  women.  Some 
of  the  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  who  come  home  from  the 
war  are  going  to  have  higher 
standards  and  broader  experi¬ 
ence;  some  may  not  care  much 
what  happens,  but  readers  will 
be  acutely  aware  that  the  war  Is 
over  and  demand  service  accord- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


Post-War  Plans  Need 
Country  Editors’  Help 


By  Arby  Sims 

WHAT  are  the  editors  of  our 
country  dailies  doing  to  meet 
the  inevitable  problems  of  post¬ 
war  years?  Will  they  use  their 
fine  brain  power  in  sponsoring 
a  sure-fire  plan  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  population  of  their 
town  and  surrounding  towns,  or 
will  they  continue  their  wishful 
thinking  and  hoping? 

Some  of  our  largest  national 
advertisers  place  our  six  million 
farms  and  all  cities  and  towns  of 
less  than  25,000  people  in  one 
great  classification  which  they 
call  “Rural  America” — a  vast 
empire  in  itself,  with  a  total 
population  of  80,000,000  people. 
They  consume  more  than  half  of 
all  factory  made  goods  but  pro¬ 
duce  78%  of  the  raw  materials. 

Rural  America,  with  its  end¬ 
less  resources  and  the  finest  man¬ 
power  in  the  world,  can  and 
should  be  industrialized,  but  the 
“post-war  planners”  have  failed 
to  take  note  of  that  fact,  as  have 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  country 
editors  who  are  the  incubators 
of  ideas  which  build  up  their 
town  and  county. 

Neither  the  55  million  people 


of  the  400  cities  which  comprise 
Metropolitan  America,  nor  the  80 
million  of  Rural  America  can 
fail  to  sense  the  problems  of 
scarcity,  high  prices  and  unem¬ 
ployment  which  must  be  solved 
after  we  suppress  Germany  and 
Japan;  but  so  far,  no  practical 
solution  has  been  offered  and 
discussed. 

About  30  so-called  “Post  War 
Plans”  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  President  and  Congress  but 
not  one  of  them  is  anywhere  near 
adoption.  ’They  are  so  filled  with 
political  dynamite  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  has  shown  the 
guts  necessary  to  sponsor  them. 
In  book  form  they  have  no  read¬ 
ers.  Too  much  politics. 

A  vital  national  need  right 
now  is  a  plan  built  wholly  on 
business  research,  without  any 
political  considerations.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  developed  by  a 
country-bred  man  with  a  back- 
groimd  of  40  years  as  a  sales  and 
research  executive  with  five  of 
America's  largest  corporations. 
It  makes  a  book  of  400  pages, 
soon  to  be  published. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Manship  Appointed 
U.  S.  London  Censor 


Baton  Rouge  Publisher 
Succeeds  J.  S.  Knight 


•  BATON  ROUGE.  La.,  May  2— 
Charles  P.  Manship  was  clear¬ 
ing  his  desk  this  week  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  congratulations  of 
,  friends  before  entraining  Satur- 
)  day  for  Washington,  preliminary 
I  to  going  to  London  to  take  over 
)  his  new  duties  as  London  direc- 
I  lor  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Cen- 
j  sorship. 

Mr.  Manship,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 


Charles  P.  Manship 

State-Timee  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate  was  named  today  by  Byron 
Price,  Director  of  Censorship,  to 
succeed  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
who  has  already  returned  to  this 
country, 

“I  appreciate  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  Byron  Price  reposed  in  me 
and  will  make  every  effort  to 
meet  it,”  Mr.  Manship  said  to¬ 
day.  “In  this  crisis,  I  am  willing 
to  do  every  Job  the  Government 
wants  me  to  do.” 

Fonner  SNPA  PraaidMit 

The  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  added:  “I  feel  it 
my  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to  go 
and  I  will  give  the  office  all  I 
can  and  will  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything  that  the  Job  de¬ 
mands.” 

Paying  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Knight,  who  recently  re¬ 
ported  to  the  ASNE  on  the 
workings  of  the  London  office, 
Mr.  Manship  said:  "Mr.  Knight 
has  pioneered  in  the  Job  and 
I  feel  the  task,  as  a  result  of 
his  work,  will  be  made  simpler.” 

Mr.  Price,  in  announcing  the 
appointment,  said  the  new  Lon¬ 
don  director  would  work  closely 
with  the  British  postal  and  tele¬ 
graph  censorship  departments 
on  problems  concerning  exami¬ 
nation  of  international  mails  and 


cables,  and  with  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information  on  press 
censorship  matters. 

Charlie  Manship,  a  robust 
man  with  a  zest  for  getting 
things  done  with  a  minimum  of 
fooling  around,  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  opportiuiity  to  get 
deeper  into  the  war  effort,  al¬ 
though  for  some  time  he  has 
been  active  on  the  Newspaper 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship  and  on  the  News¬ 
print  Advisory  Committee. 

An  understanding  man,  well 
liked  by  his  employes  and  wide¬ 
ly  respected  in  the  community, 
he  can  prove  a  formidable  ad¬ 
versary,  be  it  the  large  Alaskan 
bear  which  found  out  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  prowess  several  years 
ago  or  Huey  Long,  who  felt  the 
editorial  sting  of  the  Louisiana 
newspaperman. 

Fonner  Miasissippian 

Mr.  Manship  is  a  native  of 
Mississippi,  born  63  years  ago, 
but  he  has  lived  in  Baton  Rouge 
since  1905.  His  father  was  the 
late  Luther  Manship,  one  time 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  who  carefully  guided  his 
son’s  sense  of  values. 

Pleased  with  his  Job  in  Baton 
Rouge,  after  two  years  there, 
the  younger  Manship,  who  had 
formerly  worked  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  boasted  to  his  dad  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  elder 
Manship  to  Louisiana’s  capital 
city:  "You  have  no  idea  how 
the  city  has  grown  since  I  came 
here  two  years  ago.” 

His  Dad  countered:  “Well, 
son,  don’t  flatter  yourself;  you 
should  see  how  Jackson  has 
grown  since  you  left.” 

Mr.  Manship  received  broad 
training  in  both  mechanical  and 
reportorial  work  before  becom¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  State-Times 
in  1909  and  shortly  thereafter 
editor  and  manager.  In  1912  he 
became  editor  and  publisher.  In 
1924  he  started  the  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

The  State-Times  in  1942  cele- 


Yon  Cu  Sill  BOTH 
Ohio's  Largest  Market 


Ohio's  Secood  Largest 
Market 


Adjoceat  Ceoafies 


eUVaJUD  lUIH  OEMlt 

ClavalM^t  Naaw  a»«ny^tr 


brated  its  centenary,  having  de¬ 
scended  from  the  old  Baton 
Rouge  Advocate,  founded  in  1842 
by  (jreorge  A.  Pike.  Mr.  Man- 
ship  is  president  of  the  Capital 
City  Press,  which  publishes  the 
two  newspapers. 

A  progressive  and  civic-mind¬ 
ed  editor  and  a  keen  business 
man,  he  has  guided  his  papers 
through  the  years  with  remark¬ 
able  success  and  they  are  now 
among  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
state. 

Has  Two  Hobbies 

Mr.  Manship  has  two  hobbies. 
One  is  hunting,  around  which 
revolves  several  stories.  His 
most  unusual  experience  in  this 
field  was  nearly  freezing  to 
death  in  heavy  snow  in  the 
mountains  of  Old  Mexico,  and 
losing  25  pounds  from  heat  and 
perspiration  hunting  big  game 
in  Alaska  where  he  went 
dressed  for  cold  weather. 

His  other  hobby  is  collecting 
rare  Audubon  prints.  That  great 


American  naturalist  did  much  of 
*his  work  near  Baton  Rouge  in 
the  rolling  Feliciana  country. 
Mr.  Manship  has  an  outstanding 
collection  of  original  printe 
which  he  prizes  highly,  liiey 
adorn  his  newspaper  office,  the 
walls  of  his  home  and  his  river 
camp. 

Mr.  Manship  is  married  to  the 
former  Leora  Douthit  of  Ander¬ 
son,  N.  C..  and  they  have  two 
children.  Lt.  Charles  Manship, 
Jr.,  USNR,  stationed  in  Panama! 
and  Lt.  Douglas  L.  Manship! 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
England. 

During  his  absence  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Manship  will  remain 
in  Baton  Rouge. 

Herbert  S.  Benjamin,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Stato 
Times  since  1920,  becomes  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  and  C.  P.  Liter,  managing 
editor  of  the  State-Times  since 
1928.  will  serve  in  addition  as 
editor  of  the  papers. 


WORCESTER,  Massachusetts 


PER  CAPITA  SAVINGS  NOW 


1,077 

.  .  .  and  that's  NOT 
counting  War  Bonds! 


It  takes  no  crystal  ball  to  see  the  sales  possibilities  —  present, 
post-war  —  in  a  city  where  the  average  family  has  savings 
in  excess  of  $4,000.  In  1939  Worcester  stood  first  in  the 
nation,  among  cities  of  150,000  or  over,  with  per  capita 
savings  of  $904  —  compared  with  $51 1  for  New  England  and 
$191  for  the  U.  S.  NOW,  despite  taxes,  higher  costs  of  living, 
and  vast  sums  invested  in  U.  S.  War  Bonds,  Worcester's  per 
capita  savings  have  reached  the  all-time  high  of  $1,077. 

A  MUST  Market  in  New  England! 

City  Zone  Population  235,125 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones  440,770 

The  Telegram-Gazette  blankets  this  densely-populated  market 
—  .heart  of  industrial  New  England  —  world-famous  for  the 
diversity  of  its  products  and  the  skill  of  its  craftsmen.  The 
Worcester  Market  is  rich,  active,  stable  —  and  responsive,  to 
a  high  degree,  to  Telegram-Gazette  advertising. 


n^TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth 

PAUL  BLOCK  a»uJ  ASSOCIATES.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


fer  Mey  «. 


Where  Linotype 
Operators  Have  Green  Thumbs 


Green  thumbs  (the  ability  Why  should  it  matter  that  the 
to  make  things  grow)  abound  hands  that  set  the  headlines '  have 
in  profusion  among  members  of  created  a  new  rose? 

The  Journal’s  staff. 

Some  of  the  finest  viaory  gardens 
and  flower  collections  in  Portland, 

Oregon  are  owned  by  Journal  em¬ 
ployees.  One  linotype  operator  has 
over  100  choice  rose  bushes  gathered 
from  the  world’s  far  corners.  An¬ 
other  exhibits  several  roses  of  his 
own  origination.  A  photographer 
is  famed  for  his  pansies  and  his 
squash.  An  engraver  has  amazed 
experts  with  his  bearded  iris.  An  edi¬ 
tor  favors  roses  and  tomatoes;  a  If  you  lived  in  Portland  you'd  read 
reporter,  peonies  and  peas;  a  stereo¬ 
typer,  primulas  and  pumpkins. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to 
Journal  readers  and  advertisers? 


pre»Hinen«  engravers, 
Ntereotypers, 
reporters, 
advertising  salesmen 
and  editors 


Look  at  it  this  way!  The  Journal 

is  the  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Portland  Trading  Zone.  More  people  read 
and  enjoy  it  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  this  territory  because  The  Journal  is  a 
human  paper.  The  men  and  women  who 
make  it  are  human  . . .  they  like  to  work 
hard  and  play  hard,  just  like  the  folks 
who  read  The  Journal.  But,  also,  they  are 
blessed  with  green  thumbs— the  ability  to 
make  things  grow,  BOTH  flowers  and 
newspapers. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Aftmrnoon  and  Sunday 

R„r,SMt,d  Notienolly  by  REVNOUIS-tillGEMU) 
M,«b,rt  M,lrape4itan  and  Pacific  Porad,  Graup* 


A  f«w  monthB  agro  thia  adver* 
tiaemant  waa  publiahed  here 
aa  an  Indication  of  the  kind 
of  joumadiatlc  enterpriae  that 
makea  the  New  York  Joumai- 
Annerican  the  moat  widely  read 
atandard  aiae  newapaper  in 
New  York  City  . . .  enterpriae 
beat  expreaaed  by  City  Bditor 
Paul  Scboenatein  in  tbeae 
worda,  "When  a  big  atory 
breaka,  we  don’t  Juat  oover  it 
—we  endeavor  to  take  poaaea- 
aion  of  it!” 

'Today  the  Pulitzer  Prize  fbr 
the  beat  newapaper  reporting 
job  of  1948,  one  of  journaliam's 
moat  coveted  honora,  reata  with 
Paul  Schoenatein  and  the 
Journal-American  reportera 
who  worked  with  him  on  one 
of  the  moat  dramatic  atorlea  in 
New  York’a  hiatory. 

In  the  wording  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  committee,  which  an¬ 
nounced  ita  annual  awards,  the 
prize  awarded  was; 

**For  a  diatiogniihnd  exaae> 
pie  of  a  reportmra  work  dating 


the  year*  tile  teal  keing  aean* 
racy  and  teraeaeaa,  the  pref¬ 
erence  being  given.  «ai  news' 
atoriee  publiabed  in  a  daily 
newapaper  prepared  under  the 
preesara  of  edithm  linra,  relst> 
ing  V>  matters  of  special  in- 
terast  of  .a.  local  or  regional 
character.** 

'  This  pdae,  the  oommittse  an-  ^ 
'  nounced,  was: 

^  **Awarded  to  Paul  Schoen- 
||  I  sleint  city  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 

f  lAnmAlaAMkasBvtssAwa  mansl  Sa  *te^ 


WE  CALLED  THE  CITY  EDITOR 


[  Joamal-American,  and  to  the 
U  regortere  whw  cooperated  in 
'  the  development  and  publico- 
^  Ihm  of  news  story  on  Aug.  12, 


By  CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  Jr. 


1943.  which  saved  the  life  of 
a  two-y«ar^»ld  girl  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Hospilal  of  New,. York 
'  .  City  hy  e^inihg  pilmlcilllrtr.** 
.  Reporters  who  worked  on  the. 
'‘atory  and  share  In  the  5500 
cash  award;  are:  . 

James  D/  Horan,  assistant 
city  editor;  Nell  Maguire, 
r  Cbarlee  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Syd  Liv¬ 
ingston,,  Rpbart.  Spellman  and 
■  ‘T  iMioto^phers'  Sill  '  Hearllbld 
.  and  I^n  Morgan. 

SgClp  wo  proi^iy 
^w^oIlBhrthe  ‘slbtV  behlntf'Yhe 
;  iM^lMliSb^eaznad  .^bcr  jaittph. 
sought-af,ter  Pulitzer  Prize 
AwanC*"*"  '  ' 


IN  A  world  at  war,  death  is  common-  It  was  sultry  in  the  Journal-American 
place.  Yet  the  fight  to  save  the  life  office  that  day.  The  clock  showed  3:40 
of  a  two-year-old  girl  was  one  of  the  p.m.  For  most  of  us  the  day’s  work  was 
great  stories  of  1943.  almost  at  an  end. 

Tliis  because  humanity  has  compassion  It  was  then  that  a  light,  a  tiny  button 
and  pity  and  has  never  hesitated  to  give  of  of  brilliance,  flashed  on  the  city  desk 
them  freely  to  a  stricken  child.  switchboard. 

This  because  the  story  held  out  a  bright.  This  light  was  to  set  Journal-Americ^ 

shining  promise  of  countless  lives  to  be  reporters,  deskmen  and  photographers  in 

saved  in  the  future.  swift,  coordinated  motion. 

This  because  it  was  the  story  of  a  great  This  light  Wiis  to  magnify  itself  mag- 
and  new  disease  destroyer  .  .  .  penicillin,  nificently  to  a  beacon  of  merey  as  a  city 

Going  back  to  that  afternoon  of  August  and  a  nation  watched  with  hands  held  in 

11,1  doubt  if  many  of  us  then  had  more  prayer. 

than  a  vague  knowledge  of  penicillin.  For  Neil  Maguire,  an  assistant  city  editor, 

that  matter,  the  medical  world  knew  little  answered  the  call  and  over  the  telephone 

about  it.  lieard  these  words: 


Meanwhile,  those  of  us  on  the  Then  began  the  dash  to  New  Bruns- 
telephones  threw  occasional  wick.  It  was  e.xactly  6:30  p.m.  Only  two 
glances  at  the  clock  on  the  wall,  hours  and  50  minutes  had  been  required 
W'e  knew  that  this  was  the  great-  to  locate  one  of  the  rarest  drugs  in  the 
est  deadline  we  had  ever  worketl  world  and  to  arrange  for  its  release, 
against.  Little  Patricia  Malone  Through  the  Holland  Turuiel  and 
had  seven  hours  to  get  the  pen-  over  the  highway  to  New  Brunswick  we 
icillin,  or  until  10:40  p.m.  roared  with  Livingston’s  low-moaning 

The  telephone  calls  now  began  iiolice  siren  clearing  a  path  through  the 
to  produce  residts,  but  the  min-  heavy  lines  of  trafiic. 
iites  were  fast  flying  by.  At  7:30  p.m.,  a  guard  at  the  entrance 

We  learned  that  E.  R.  Scpiibb  to  the  Squibb  laboratories  handed  the 
&  Sous  were  producers  of  pcnicil-  iirecious  carton  of  penicillin  to  Dr.  C’o- 
lin.  letti. 

We  learned  that  there  was  a  A  .New  Jersey  State  Police  car,  red 

supply  on  hand  at  the  Squibl)  light  winking  ominously  and  siren  sing- 

laboratories  at  New  Brunswick,  ing  dangerously,  escorted  us  to  the  Hol- 
N.  J.  land  Tunnel  entrance.  At  the  other  end 

But  the  penicillin  at  the  Squibb  of  the  tunnel,  a  New  York  City  motor- 
laboratories  c-ould  not  be  released  cycle  policeman  was  waiting  to  escort 
e.xcept  on  the  orders  of  one  man,  us  the  last  lap  of  the  journey. 

Dr.  Chester  Keefer,  of  Boston,  We  sped  up  the  West  Side  Highway 
who  liad  been  designated  by  the  at  a  speed  none  of  us  like  to  remember 
government  as  the  .sole  allotter  of  today  .  .  .  eight  minutes  from  Holland 
the  rare  drug  in  civilian  cases.  Tunnel  to  Lutheran  Hospital  in  Harlem. 

Dr.  Keefer  was  called  at  Bos-  At  8:38  we  pulled  in  front  of  the  Iios- 
ton,  but  the  release  could  not  be  pital.  And  30  minutes  later,  after  the 
effected  as  simply  as  that.  drug  had  l)een  prepared,  magical  pen- 

“Tm  sorry,”  said  Dr.  Keefer  icillin  spread  through  the  veins  of  little 
regretfully,  “but  1  must  talk  to  Patricia  Malone. 

the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  case.  The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  told  in 
I  must  have  a  diagnosis  to  know  a  few  words.  Patricia  Malone  was  re- 
that  penicillin  woidJ  really  help  turned  to  her  home  a  few  weeks  later, 
ild.”  Penicillin  became  a  name  known  to  all 

.^ever.  Dr.  Keefer  promised  to  put  America. 

sh  call  to  Dr.  Dante  Coletti,  staff  But  for  the  world  the  story  does  not 
a  at  Lutheran  Hospital.  He  did  end  there.  Penicillin,  now  emblazontnl 
the  close  of  their  conversation  as  the  bright,  new  name  of  science,  u  ill 
cd  the  New  York  doctor:  save  many  lives  in  the  future. 

I  will  rcc'eive  the  perucillin.”  City  Editor  Schoenstein  and  the  rest 

j.xpedite  matters,  Schoenstein  di-  of  us  who  had  a  hand  in  that  memorable 
that  a  telephone  call  from  Dr.  story  will  ne\er  forget  it. 


“My  little  girl  is  in  Lutheran  Hospital. 
The  doctors  say  she  has  only  seven  hours 
to  live-unless  she  gets  the  new  drug, 
penicillin. 

“It  is  her  only  hope.  The  doctors  have 
used  sulfa  <lrugs  and  everything  else.  I 
must  find  someone  with  enough  to  help 
her. 

“Can  you  help  me?” 

The  caller  identified  himself  as  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Malone,  of  Jackson  Heights, 
New  York.  The  child  who  lay  near  death 
in  the  Lutheran  Hospital  in  upper  Man¬ 
hattan,  was  his  daughter,  Patricia,  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  deadly  blood  disease,  staphylo¬ 
coccus  infection. 

After  completing  the  call,  Maguire 
shouted  his  information  across  the  city 
desk  to  City  Editor  Paid  Schoenstein. 

In  bare  seconds,  Schoenstein  had  his 
staff  moving. 

“Call  the  wholesale  drug  firms.  See 
if  they  have  penicillin,”  he  snapped  at 
me. 

“Try  the  Halloran  Army  Hospital,”  he 
ordered  James  Horan,  an  assistant  city 
editor. 

“You,”  he  directed  Maguire,  “call  the 
Surgeon  General’s  office  at  Washington.” 

Other  orders  flashed.  Police  reporter 
Sid  Livingston  was  told  to  get  his  car 
ready  for  an  emergency  trip— anywhere 
and  at  any  moment.  A  copy  ooy  was  sent 
dashing  to  the  reference  room  for  clip¬ 
pings  on  penicillin.  Two  photographers 
took  up  a  vieil  beside  the  city  desk, 
awaiting  deveTopments. 


PiiliUar  Aw*r4  wi«««r 
Paul  Sclioaaittia,  city  ad- 
liar  at  tha  Jauraal-Aaiar- 
Icta  it  a  vataraa  af  atarly 
twa  dtcadat  af  naataKdar 
wark  ia  Ntw  Yark  aad  la 
Califtraia.  Ha  haa  kaaa 
city  editar  af  Tha  Jaumal- 
Aaitrican  ciaca  1931. 

Mr.  Schaaaitaia  laiaad 
Tha  Naur  Yark  Evaaiat 
Jauraai  aa  Saat.  Id.  i923. 
aad  raaa  tuccaaaivaly  fraai 
aiakt-aa  editar.  niakt  ed¬ 
itor  and  aciiataat  city  ad- 
ilar  la  hit  prasaat  aoat- 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  IN  194V? 

Journal-American  readers  want  their  news  quickly,  completely,  drainaticalh’. 
The  importance  of  the  Journal-American  to  them  was  never  better  shown 
than  when  its  newsstand  price  was  raised  to  five  cents  and  its  circulation  con¬ 
tinued  to  dwarf  that  of  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper.  In  194V, 
the  year  of  Victory,  when  you  are  again  looking  for  civilian  markets,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  ini'estigate  New  York’s  most  enthusiastic  newspaper  readers. 


NEW  YORK 


AN  AHtRK 


Nationally  Represented  htj  The  Hearst  Advertising  Service 

Ntw  Ytrli  Chictf#  Oitrtit  Pittsbunh  Btttofi  PhilatfelohU  Baltimtri  San  Franciset  Lat  Aaielct 
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Prevost  Leaves 
Knight  Papers 
To  Join  Ford 

Former  Head  oi  National 
Press  Club  Won  Note  As 
Washington  Reporter 

Washington.  May  4 — Leaving 
behind  him  what  probably  is  an 
unmatched  record  of  accuracy 
in  news  prediction,  Clifford  A. 
Prevost.  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  retired  this 
week  from  active  journalism  to 
engage  in  public  relations  work 
in  this  city  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 

For  about  a  decade  he  had 
been  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent.  first  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  then  for  the  Knight 
Newspapers  after  that  group 
united  the  Free  Press  with  its 
publications  in  Akron,  O..  and 
Miami,  Fla.  His  daily  column, 
“Report  from  Washington,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  collaboration  with  his  of¬ 
fice  associate,  Radford  E.  Mobley, 
Jr.,  has  been  watched  not  only 
by  subscribers  but  also  by  re- 
portorial  colleagues  for  tips  on 
things  to  come. 

Scooped  Navy 

Prevost’s  Washington  work 
brought  him  national  notice  on 
numerous  occasions  but,  per¬ 
haps.  never  to  a  greater  extent 
than  when  he  reported  exclu¬ 
sively  that  the  United  States 
had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  to  transfer 
50  destroyers  to  the  Empire  in 
exchange  for  bases  in  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

The  Navy  Department  pub¬ 
licly  termed  the  story  “a  de¬ 
liberate  lie,”  and  President 
Roosevelt  told  a  White  House 
press  conference  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  the  report. 
The  story  appeared  in  the 
Knight  Newspapers  Sept.  3, 1940. 
It  was  confirm^  in  its  entirety 
nine  days  later. 

The  destroyer  story  was  the 
forerunner  of  others  that  were 
to  come.  On  Aug.  12.  1941,  Pre¬ 
vost  “scooped  the  world"  on  a 
story  that  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  were  meeting  at  sea 
to  plan  strategy  in  the  war  on 
the  Axis.  London  papers  carried 
the  article  on  the  following  day, 
safeguarded  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  America.  Several  days 
later  came  the  official  announce¬ 
ment. 

When  debate  was  raging  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  as  to 
whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
material  aid  was  going  to  the 
Allied  Nations  fighting  Ger¬ 
many,  Prevost  authored  a  story 
that  U.S.  Flying  Fortresses  al¬ 
ready  were  moving  overseas  to 
Great  Britain.  That,  too,  was 
confirmed  after  publication. 

In  politics,  also,  Prevost  gained 
a  reputation  for  accuracy  in  pre¬ 
diction.  His  pre-election  review 
in  1936  declared  Alfred  M.  Lan- 
don  would  not  carry  more  than 
three  states.  Landon  took  Maine 
and  Vermont.  In  1940,  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  election  prospects 
and  wrote  that  Willkie  would 
not  win  the  electoral  votes  of 
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more  than  10  states.  He  won 
exactly  10. 

This  week,  as  he  collected 
wagers  on  his  forecast  that  the 
invasion  of  Europe  would  not 
be  launched  before  May  1  ( a 
prediction  made  two  months 
ago),  he  declined  to  fix  a  date 
for  the  big  push  but  banked  his 
reputation  on  the  statement  that 
the  war  in  Europe  will  be  ended 
in  November,  1944. 

Prevost  was  born  in  London, 
Ont.,  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
He  was  educated  in  public 
schools,  and  at  London  Collegiate 
Institute  and  became  a  copy  boy 
for  the  London  Free  Press  in 
1913.  Two  years  later  he  was  a 
reporter,  and  five  years  later 
was  city  editor  of  the  Border 
Cities  Star  at  Windsor,  Ont. 
The  following  year  he  crossed 
the  international  border  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  His  forte  was  polit¬ 
ical  news  and  soon  he  was  the 
paper's  City  Hall  reporter. 

Never  one  for  casual  news 
coverage,  Prevost  delved  deeply 


into  Detroit  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration.  After  weeks  of  research 
he  launched  the  first  of  a  series 
of  blasts  against  the  powers  in 
office. 

First  operating  single-hand¬ 
edly,  eventually  he  stirred  the 
Michigan  metropolis  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  goings  on  in 
their  government.  The  crusade 
paid  off  when  the  populace  rose 
and  successfully  demanded  the 
ouster  of  the  ones  shown  by  the 
reporter  to  be  culpable. 

“That,”  says  Prevost,  “is  the 
journalistic  achievement  of 
which  I  am  proudest.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  News  Movie  Show 

A  new  method  of  market 
analysis  was  demonstrated  for 
the  promotion  managers  and 
others  attending  press  conven¬ 
tions  in  New  York  last  week 
in  a  four-color  sound  movie 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
at  the  Park  Lane  Hotel.  The 
picture  was  given  seven  show¬ 
ings  Tuesday  to  Thursday. 


AMA  Journal  Errs 
On  Censored  Item 

Editors  of  the  weekly  Jounui 
of  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  ran  into  the  government 
censorship  snag  on  their  April 
22  issue,  which  inadvertent 
carried  censurable  news  of  i 
new  insecticide  which  has  ml 
military  importance. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department 
issued  an  order  for  the  recall 
all  Journal  copies,  and  letters 
signed  by  Dr.  Olin  West,  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  manager  of  tbr 
AMA,  were  sent  immediately  to 
the  107,000  subscribers  asking 
them  to  return  their  copies,  with 
the  promise  that  a  substitution 
copy  would  follow  as  soon  ai 
possible. 

Many  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odical  publishers  also  received 
telegrams  advising  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  regular  clip-sheet 
release  must  not  be  used  in  any 
way,  and  urging  irnmediate  de¬ 
struction  of  the  military  infor 
mation  immediately. 


Wh^  thej  call  the  POST 
IVew  York’s  YOlITH-paper 


Reason  No.  1 


Fact  Finders  (famed  research  organiza* 
tion)  stopped  9422  department  store 


shoppers  in  an  extensive  survey  of  this  key  market. 


2970  of  them  (31.5%)  were  under  35  years — read  one  of 
New  York’s  four  major  evening  newspapers.  Here  is  the  break¬ 
down: 


%  EVE.  READERS 
UNDER  35 


% TOTAL  EVE 
PAPER  RATE 


741  read  the  POST .  25.0% .  14.0% 

526  read  the  SUiN  .  17.7% .  25.2% 

853  read  the  WORLD-TELEGRAM  .  .  28.7% .  26.5% 


850  read  the  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  .  28.6% .  34.3% 

Where  else  can  you  reach  so  many  people  with 
so  much  money  to  spend  for  so  lose  a  rate? 


Vorh  Post 

request.  75  WEST  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y. 

MARY  McCLUNG,  Adverfiting  Director  •  ED  KENNELLY,  National  AdvartUing  Manager 


^TIITE  FOR 

the  complete  Fact  Finders 
*‘R*»nfkrr  Trt  Vmi**  FRFF  nn 


EDITOR  It  PURLISHERferMayl.1t<< 


These  days  when  victories  are  measured  by 
blocks  advanced  in  a  ruined  little  Italian  town 
or  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  a  tropical 
jungle,  we  all  get  reminders  of  how  tough  it  is 
to  try  to  take  in  a  lot  of  territory  at  one  bite. 


The  TIMES  has  had  that  in  mind  during  its 
fifteen  years  of  advance.  We’re  content  to 
have  95  per  cent  of  our  circulation  within  40 
miles  of  State  and  Madison  Streets.  That’s 
territory  enough  for  us. 


What  political  fences  must  be  built  in  Keokuk, 
Baraboo  or  Galesburg,  what  policies  must  be 
dictated  from  far  away,  don’t  worry  us.  We 
get  out  The  TIMES  for  the  people  of  Chicago. 
More  than  55  per  cent  of  our  stock  is  owned 
by  men  and  women  working  on  the  paper. 

And  the  reason  The  TIMES  has  been  the  only 
solid  newspaper  success  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States  since  Wall  Street  laid  its  historic 


egg  is  because  The  TIMES  knows  the  people 
of  Chicago  .  .  .  and  is  the  people  of  Chicago. 

So  to  The  TIMES,  Chicagoans  aren't  statistics 
in  A.B.C.  statements  or  merchandising  surveys. 
They’re  neighbors,  advisors  and  well-wishers 
who  have  helped  in  another  case  of  home-town 
boy  making  good.  Knowing  them  better  than 
any  other  Chicago  paper  does,  we  can  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  these  people  on  a  friendly  basis. 

The  TIMES  knows  the  town,  and  any  space 
buyer  who  may  be  inclined  to  brush  off  that 
asset  might  talk  to  some  competent  newspaper 
editorial  side  friends  of  his  and  get  an  idea 
of  what  a  long  advantage  you  have  when  you 
“know  the  town.” 


THE  &  TIMES 

CHKACO'S  PiWURI  NKWSMPtR 


IDITOR  R  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  I  R  far  M«y  «,  1t44 
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in  charge  of  GE  QWI  Opens  Offensive 

ismitter  sales.  .#1%.  ii  i*  i  n 

irawings  of  post-  On  Own  English  Radio 

Another  joint  Allied  prop- 
rs  aganda  operation  in  support  of 

fn  h!  military  operations  weAt  into 
^  nantliA  cffect  April  30  when  the  Office 

of  War  Information  went  on  the 
air  from  Great  Britain  over  the 
new  radio  station  ABSIE  (Am¬ 
erican  Broadcasting  Station  in 
Europe)  with  advice  to  under¬ 
ground  leaders  to  make  no  re¬ 
vealing  move  until  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  gave  the  word 
for  the  invasion  of  Hitler's  Euro¬ 
pean  fortress. 

The  opening  of  the  station 
climaxed  two  years  of  prepara- 
in  cooperation  with  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp., 
which  has  been  furnishing  time 
also  for  OWI  “Voice  of  America" 
programs.  These  programs, 
which  originate  in  OWI's  New 
York  studios  were  Increased 
the  same  day  by  42  to  make  a 
total  of  213  weekly  relay  pro¬ 
grams  from  OWI  over  BBC  fa¬ 
cilities,  almost  double  the  num¬ 
ber  broadcast  at  the  beginning 
of  April. 

ABSIE  broadcasts  over  med- 


Herald  Tribune 
Staff  Gives 
Television  Show 


KT  couniry,  wiin  oi.mni.wvj 

Demonstrates  Mews  within  their  service  areas— over 

Possibilities  at  GE  the  population  of  the  United 

_  States."  he  predicted. 

Pro^fcnn  for  Publishers  ■ 

Schenectady,  May  1  —  How  Matthews  Defeated 
television  stations  can  bring  to  j  Cnnlocif 

home  audiences  everything  from  m  aenaie  V^oniesi 
spot  news  to  display  advertising  Washington,  May  1 — Rives 

was  demonstrated  to  approxi-  Matthews,  weekly  newspaper 
mately  200  newspaper  publishers  publisher  who  attempted  to 
at  WRGB.  the  General  Electric  parlay  a  criminal  libel  indict- 
television  station  here,  on  April  ment  into  a  seat  in  the  United  tion 
28.  Members  of  the  American  States  Senate,  finished  a  poor 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  third  in  the  three-way  con^st 
tion  were  guests  of  GE  at  a  tele-  conducted  in  the  Maryland  Re¬ 
vising  of  a  metropolitan  news-  P^hhcan  primary  t^ay. 
paper  presented  by  staff  mem-  .  Matthews  was  indicted  after 
bers  of  the  New  York  Herald-  he  wrote  a  ^ries  of  Rories 
Tribune.  pointing  out  that  State  Comp- 

The  speed  of  television  was  [roller  J.  Millard  Tawes  had  vlo- 
demonstrated  when  motion  pic-  Jated  g^oline  rationing  regula- 
tures  of  the  publishers'  arrival  iton®  accusation  agai^t  the 

were  shown  two  hours  later  on  state  officer  stood  up  and  Tawes 
the  television  screen.  deprived  of  gasoline  for 

„  _  .  private  purposes,  as  a  penalty. 

War  News  to  Conucs  Matthews  gained  nationwide 

Enlarging  upon  such  possi-  notice  because  freedom  of  tne  ‘“ni  and  short  wave  for  eight 
bilities,  the  Herald-Tribune  pre-  press  was  considered  to  be  in-  and  one-quarter  hours  daily,  in- 
sented  a  “newspaper”  of  tele-  volved.  and  he  decided  to  seek  eluding  one  and  one-half  hours 
vised  features  ranging  from  war  vindication  as  a  senatorial  can-  allotted  to  programs  prepared 
news  to  comics.  After  the  tele-  didate.  The  indictment  mean-  by  BBC.  The  first  broadcast 
vision  cameras  had  picked  up  while  was  quashed.  was  in  Dutch,  Belgian,  Norwe- 

headlines  from  various  news  jn  the  Democratic  primary  gian,  Danish,  (merman  and  Eng- 
centers  they  focused  on  Major  concurrently  conducted  Senator  lish. 

(George  Fielding  Eliot,  the  Millard  Tidings,  who  has  held  The  warning  was  broadcast 
paper's  military  analyst,  who  the  post  for  18  years,  was  rc-  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  direc- 
gave  a  map  talk  on  battle  areas  nominated  in  a  three-to-one  vie-  tor  of  the  Overseas  branch  of 
in  the  Pacific.  tory.  OWI. 
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But  this  busy 
diversified  in¬ 
dustrial  market 
is  humming  at 
a  highly  accel¬ 
erated  pace! 
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Effective 
Buying  Income 
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Photo  Courtesy  Aricraft  Metal  Products,  luc. 

Here’s  a  highly  compact  market— co»ered  completely  and  exclu- 
isively  by  one  newspaper — at  one  low  cost.  March  average  35,995 
net  paid  (A.  B.  C.). 
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50  years  the 
leading  newspaper 
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BiU? 


IS 


STERLING  DRUG  INC.  UAKtltS  Of 


One  of  a  serif  i  of  atlrerlisrmeiils  appearing  in  drug  trade  publications 


BAYEK  ASPIRIN.  ..PHIUIPS’  Mint  OF  MAGNESIA 
DR.  LYON  S  TOOTH  POWDER. ..MOlU  SHAVING  CREAM 
Brandt  the  people  have  learned  to  frw»l 


I 

Bill  said  meet  him  at  MS'biit 


Suppose  nature  had  made  us  without  faces, 
the  earliest  “brands’*  in  human  history. 
Suppose  there  were  no  assorted  noses.  No 
eyes  of  different  colors.  No  change  in  the 
set  of  chins.  No  lips  to  aid  in  identification. 
Suppose  nature  had  made  us  a  race  of 
faceless  Humpty-Dumpties,  as  much  alike 
as  eggs. 

How  would  you  know  Bill  when  you  kept 
that  business  date  at  12:15? 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  world 
where  everyone  looked  so  much  like  every¬ 
body  else  that  you  could  not  tell  friend 
from  stranger? 


Our  whole  existence  depends  on  being 
able  to  distinguish  one  person  or  one 
thing  from  another — to  tell  someone  or 
something  from  everyone  or  everything. 
Human  society  would  not  be  possible 
without  this  ability,  for  there  would  be 
no  way  to  reward  merit  or  punish  wrong. 

Among  the  many  people  we  meet,  recog¬ 
nition  lets  us  pick  and  know  our  friends. 
Among  the  things  we  buy,  trade  marks 
and  brand  names  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Recognition  makes  free  choice  possible— 
and  free  choice  is  a  privilege  of  which 
every  American  is  justly  proud! 
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JAMESTOWN 

POST-JOURNAL 


polygamist  cult  located  in  Utah; 

■'Other  complaints  accused  15 
men  .  .  .  with  unlawfully  co¬ 
habiting  with  more  than  one 
‘wife’  at  the  same  time.” 


type  down  the  left  margin  of 
the  page.  Information  in  squared- 
box  effects  is  specific,  accurate 
and  complete  with  street  ad¬ 
dresses,  telephone  numbers  and 
requirements  for  applicants. 


THIS  HANDS  across  the  sea 

business  really  gets  to  be  con¬ 
fusing  when  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  reports  in  a  London 
dispatch ; 

“The  conference  is  the  first 
held  by  the  empire  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  since  the  war  began.  At¬ 
tending  it  are  W.  L.  MacKenzie 
King,  Canada;  Peter  Fraser, 
New  Zealand;  John  Curtin,  Aus¬ 
tralia;  Field  Marshal  Jan  Chris¬ 
tian  Smuts,  South  Africa,  and 
Winston  Churchill  for  the  United 
States.” 


THE  editor  had  to  make  good. 

Evidently  his  wife  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  him  so  he  placed  this  ad  in 
his  Long  Island  weekly: 

FOUND — Some  (food  looking  dame  left 
a  nice  new  hat  in  my  car  and  it  doesn’t 
Iwlonft  to  my  wife.  Park  Avenue  label. 
Hlark  and  White  with  Veil.  It's  off  the 
face  style.  And  I  swear  some  cal  init 
it  in  my  car  by  mistake  thinkini;  it  was 
a  Rolls  Royce.  She  didn’t  look  at  the 
.Schaerer  of  my  Olds. — Editor. 


HEADLINE  from  the  Washing-  (f 

ton  Star: 

Cooking  School 
NEW  FEATURES  for  each  ses¬ 
sion  marked  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  Canning  and  Cooking  School 
which  opened  on  May  2  and  will 
continue  through  May  5.  The 
opening  day’s  program  featured 
the  broadcast  of  the  food 
program  sponsored  by  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

The  “Pointers  on  Stretching 
the  Meat  Points”  program  was 
planned  by  the  Journal  as  a 
part  of  the  government’s  nutri¬ 
tion  and  food  conservation  pro¬ 
gram. 

'TEXAS  has  a  long  record  of  tall 

n=n!f<f  **  I*««er8  from  Servicemen 

D&ll&s  office  01  ui0  AP  w&s  T  i^*|wpppc 

chagrined  recently  to  get  a  dis-  tS^ov^  o^m  thTi^iilg 

^u*i  ?°^ixtv*^i^r“i®’m.w;;  them  for  seeing  the  Me^hU 
a^ut  a  sixty-mUe  a  minute  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimtar  to  these 

•*  bnvs  nn  hnttlAfmnf  nn/1  in  rnmn 


FELIX  WOLD,  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Bureau  in  Detroit, 
thinks  that  it’s  either  the  urge 
of  spring  or  just  the  woman’s 
touch.  The  other  night  Wold 
was  receiving  a  bureau  message 
from  Pittsburgh  on  the  teletype, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  clos¬ 
ing  signature.  It  read;  PPEW — 
I  LOVE  YOU  11;  10. 


WE  HOPE  the  father  is  okay. 

PORT  WING  PAIR 
GIVE  RIRTH  TO  GIRL 

Headline  in  the  AshJtnd  (WU.)  Press. 

■ 

THE  HEADS  were  twisted  in  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  over  “marriage  licenses” 
and  the  line  read  “Nuisance 
Charge.”  A  stop-the-press  or¬ 
der  chipped  out  the  line,  and 
the  editor  tore  his  hair  as  he 
searched  for  the  other  wrong 
headline. 

When  he  found  it.  the  press 
stopped  in  a  hurry.  It  read: 

WonMN  FiiMd  $25  on 
Moiriog*  LIcshms 


PRINTED  IN 

By  TIMES-MIRROR 


Jameatown  is  widely  known  for 
skilled  craftsmen,  the  high  wasn 
that  so  with  skUl:  iu  widely  dl- 
veralfled  products  and  the  stamlity 
of  its  plants.  Those  producU  enjoy 
national  sale^  and  will  be  in  even 
rreater  demand  when  peace  wmes. 
'The  orer  S30.000.000  industrial  . 
payroll  will  be  eanUnneusly  J 

enjoyed  after  tbe  demands 


Do  A 

(g4(.^NEW  YORK 
State 


For  your  western  edition — complete,  established  print¬ 
ing  facilities  io  handle  your  job  in  Los  Angeles!  Modal 
press  and  bindery  capacity  untaxed  by  present  runt  vf 
to  iMi  million  1000-page  books  and  magaxines.  NessS 
equipment  can  meet  virtually  any  publishing  reqnin- 
ment.  Craftsmanship  consistent  with  61  years  of 
ership  in  the  West 


READY!  ABLE! 

CfImMt  Pratt  Dspl. 
Rttsiy  fratt  Dsft. 


EtKlratyH  OsS'- 
ONitt  Dast. 

LsyMl  0  CsnsMitias 


It  is  impossible  to 
do  a  complete  adrer- 
tiainy  Job  in  New 
York  Sute  without  cover- 
iny  this  spedfle  area 
throuyh  the  ^at-Joumal’s 
saturaUon-point  circulation. 


COMPUTC 
UNDtR  ONI  ROOf 


Times-Mirror  Printing  and  Binding  house 

SIVISION  or  tot  AHSItlS  TIMIt 

no  SOUTH  OROADWAY  tos  AN6ILIS  U,  CAHEOIHI* 


litOtsMf  dirmet  (e  JYe- 
riened  Adportitistg  Dgpt. 


This  is  the  System  for  getting  things  done” 

IT’S  more  than  the  3-niile-a-minute  speed  of  Airline 
schedules  which  saves  air  passengers  so  much  travel 
time,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  more  things  done. 

It’s  also  because  the  Airlines  operate  with  the  de¬ 
pendability  of  a  single  air  transport  system. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  different  Airline  com¬ 
panies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  cases  you 
may  travel  on  several  different  lines  before  reaching 
destination  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

But  flights  are  so  closely  integrated  at  all  airports, 
service  is  so  uniform,  and  you  get  there  so  fast — you 
may  think  you  made  the  trip  on  just  one  Airline. 

True,  in  these  days,  the  person  who  asks  for  an 

THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

tfAoiNO  fMf  woaio  iM  Aia  rtANsaoar 


Airline  reservation  may  be  asked  to  try  again,  because 
the  space  he  seeks  may  at  the  time  be  taken  up  by 
priority  passengers,  mail  or  express. 

But  when  the  war  draws  to  an  end,  when  new  and 
flner  equipment  becomes  available,  and  the  Airlines 
expand  their  services  —  millions  will  travel  by  air  over 
a  domestic  and  global  system  that  has  always  led  the 
world  in  speed,  service  and  dependability  of  operation. 

V  V  V 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by 
dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they  're  ready.  Air  Transport  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

WmTE  THAT  BOY  TODAY...  AND  MAKE  IT  V-MAIL 
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La  Prensa 
Resumes  After 
5-Day  Bon 

Publishes  Gov't  Reply  .  .  . 

Other  Papers  Stopped  .  .  . 
S.  A.  Press  Protests 

La  Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires.  Ar¬ 
gentina,  South  America’s  great¬ 
est  newspaper,  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  May  1  after  a  ban  of  five 
days  following  publication  of  an 
editorial  criticizing  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  municipal  hospitals. 
Without  comment,  the  news¬ 
paper  complied  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  stipulation  that  it  print 
the  official  reply  to  the  editorial 
in  the  same  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  its  May  1  issue  La  Prensa 
called  for  meditation  rather  than 
rejoicing  on  May  Day,  which 
commemorates  the  signing  of  the 
Argentine  Constitution  91  years 
ago.  La  Nacion,  the  other  great 
liberal  newspaper  in  Buenos 
Aires,  also  defied  censorship  im- 
m^iately  after  La  Prensa’s  sus¬ 
pension  by  announcing  a  com¬ 
mission  to  plan  celebration  of 
the  VSth  anniversary  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  praising  its  policies  and 
principles. 

The  government  order,  signed 
by  President  Edelmiro  Farrell, 
suspended  La  Prensa  for  five 
days,  the  first  time  it  has  dared 
to  touch  this  journal,  and  stipu¬ 
lated  publication  of  the  hospital 
board  report  before  resumption 
of  publication  would  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  government  suspended  the 
Italia  Libera,  pro  -  democratic 
Italian  language  newspaper 
April  26  on  complaint  of  Dr. 
Livio  Garbaccio,  Italian  Charge 
d’Aflairs  at  Buenos  Aires,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Embassy 
under  Mussolini,  and  suppressed 
the  pro-United  Nations  La  Van- 
guardia  April  22. 

Objecting  to  La  Prensa’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  repeatedly,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  declared  that  it 
makes  a  habit  of  distorting  the 
facts  and  reaching  ill-founded 
conclusions  and  suggested  that 
it  confine  itself  to  constructive 
criticism. 

The  compliance  by  La  Prensa 
with  the  government  order  was 
attributed  to  fear  that  the  gov- 


New  Bedford 

4 IH  LARGEST 
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Completely  covered  by  one 
Newspaper  with  over  50,000 
Doily  Circulation. 


Sunii»» 

Rtp  by  Giimjo,  I'/yoii  &  R  uthman 


ernment  might  take  over  the 
plant  and  issue  a  pro-govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  under  the  La 
Prensa  masthead. 

Among  the  Latin  American 
newspapers  condemning  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  La  Prensa  were  El 
Panama  America,  of  Panama 
City:  El  Comercio  of  Lima.  Peru; 
£I  Siglo,  Santiago,  Chile;  La 
Manana,  Montevideo,  Uruguay; 
El  Universal,  Caracas,  Venezuela 
and  El  Tiempo,  Bogota.  Colum¬ 
bia. 

O 

Fly  Urges 
Further  Cut 
In  Press  Rates 

Washington,  May  3 — Reduced 
American  press  rates  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia, 
made  effective  by  Mackay  Ra¬ 
dio  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  RCA 
Communications.  Inc.,  are  sub¬ 
stantial  but  should  be  subjected 
to  further  cuts,  in  the  expressed 
opinion  of  Chairman  James  L. 
Fly  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

Chairman  Fly  has  voiced  the 
hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
before  long  to  place  the  trans¬ 
mission  charges  on  par  with' 
those  in  effect  for  service  to  the 
British  Empire,  meanwhile  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  “American  car¬ 
riers  can  reduce  their  rates  to 
and  from  Australia  only  to  the 
extent  British  interests  permit.” 

’The  heavy  toll  charge  has 
prevented  full  coverage  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  Chairman 
Fly  regretted,  but  he  frowned 
upon  the  suggestion  of  an  Au¬ 
stralian  press  message  subsidy, 
commenting  that  “while  a  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  of  news  is  tol¬ 
erable  as  a  temporary  war  ex¬ 
pedient,  a  free  press  cannot 
countenance  such  a  subsidy  over 
the  long  run.” 

The  rate  between  New  York 
and  Australia  was  reduced,  effec¬ 
tive  May  1,  from  14V&  cents  a 
word  to  nine  cents,  and  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia 
from  12  to  five  cents  a  word. 


A.  L  Bradford 
Named  to  New 
Post  by  U.P. 

’The  appointment  of  A.  L. 
Bradford  as  director  of  foreign 
services  of  the  United  Press  was 
announced  i  n 
New  York  this 
week  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  his  new 
capacity,  Brad- 
f ord  will  be 
charged  with 
carrying 
forward  and  de¬ 
veloping  plans 
for  fuller  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the 
U.P.  Overseas 
Services,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
vice-president  and  head  of  the 
foreign  department. 

Expansion  Plannad 

‘“rhis  step  in  strengthening  the 
foreign  department,”  Jones  said, 
“is  taken  in  view  of  the  great 
growth  and  development  of  U.P. 
services  abroad  which  we  are 
planning.  ’The  U.P.  intends  to 
re-establish  its  services  in  all 
presently  enemy-occupied  coun¬ 
tries  and  enlarge  its  position 
everywhere.” 

Bradford  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  where  he 
has  been  stationed  since  1041. 
He  served  for  12  years  in  South 
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DEALERS 


All  over  Western  New  York  they 
read  the  Sunday  Courier  Express. 
Scores  of  leading  notional  adver¬ 
tisers  ore  now  using  its  columns 
for  constructive  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  at  the  some  time 
building  dealer  influence. 
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Only  Morning  and  Sunday 
Newspaper  in  Butfaio 


Bradford 


America,  as  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureaus  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos  Aires  and  later  as 
general  South  American  man¬ 
ager.  He  saw  earlier  foreign 
service  for  five  years  as  U.P, 
director  for  France.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  correspondent  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Washington  and 
subsequently  its  manager. 

■ 

Bamboo  Seen  as 
Newsprint  Source 

Savanah,  Ga.,  May  1 — News¬ 
print  may  soon  be  made  out  o( 
bamboo,  which  can  be  easily 
grown  in  the  South. 

’The  Herty  Foundation  labo^ 
atory  has  announced  that  six 
months  of  experiments  with 
bamboo  showed  that  it  met 
strength  tests  comparable  to 
that  of  the  highest  testing  chem¬ 
ical  pulp  made. 

Scientifically,  bamboo  is  a 
grass,  but  the  same  chemical 
processes  used  on  wood  can  be 
supplied  to  it  for  pulp  produc¬ 
tion.  Experimenters  explain^ 
that  bsunboo  could  stand  for 
years  without  damage,  while 
Southern  pine  is  not  satisfactory 
for  pulp  several  months  afte 
being  cut. 

The  bamboo  species  used  in 
the  foundation  experiments 
grows  to  more  than  60  feet  in 
six  weeks  and  is  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

’The  Herty  Foundation  was 
perpetuated  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  Sa¬ 
vannah  scientist. 
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There  is  only  one  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  is  a 
mile  long,  and  weighs  24,000  tons. 


Yet,  this  year  the  nation  will  need  the 
equivalent  in  weight  of  25,833  Brooklyn 
Bridges  —  meaning,  about  620,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal. 


Just  where  will  this  coal  hemeeded? 


About  125  million  tons  of  it  will  be  needed 
to  heat  at  least  41%  of  the  nation^s  homes 
next  winter. 


At  least  115  milKon  tons  will  be  needed  to 
power  the  railroads.  A  ton  of  coal  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  each  ton  of  steel.  Bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  essential  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plastics,  war  chemicals  and  high 
explosives,  and  62%  of  the  electric  power 
that  runs  our  industries  comes  from  it. 


>ed  in 
imenti 
eet  in 
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That^s  how  important  bituminous  coal  is 
and  that  is  why  the  bituminous  producers, 
with  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  nation,  to  their  customers  and  to  the 
men  who  work  for  them,  say: 


“WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  COAL?” 


‘‘Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  steady  output  of  bituminous  coal 
—  America’s  vital  fuel.” 


H*r«  or*  a  f«w  of  our  onswors  to 
tho  quottion*  you  hcnro  atkud 
about  coal,  and  tho  men 
who  min*  it.  / 
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60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Mirror  Offers 
Picture  Editorial 

A  type  of  editorial  pecuUifM 
appropriate  to  a  newsptpi 
which  stresses  pictures  as  doi 
the  New  York  Mirror  m 
planned  by  Mirror  edito^ 
writer  Glenn  Neville  about  tw» 
weeks  ago  and  appeared  Ma^  i 
on  the  editorial  page  in  the  foia 
of  a  vertical  strip  of  four  pip 
tures  with  captions  mortail 
into  their  upper  comers.  < 

The  editorial  theme  dealt  will 
the  loss  and  recapture  of  Tanipi 
and  the  Gilbert  Islands,  streaif 
their  importance  to  our  defoM 
and  asked  whether  Britdi 
should  “continue  to  own  aa4 
rule  islands  bought  with  Anw* 
ican  blood,  vital  to  Amerioa 
defense.” 

The  picture  editorial,  whkk 
was  us^  also  by  other  Hetol 
newspapers,  was  an  origiail, 
idea  with  Glenn  Neville,  thoa|k 
he  believes  the  technique  nap 
have  been  used  before,  and  la 
plans  to  use  it  again  whentipi 
suitable  stories  occur.  The  id« 
started  in  his  mind  when  la 
noted  that  pictures  of  the  raidi| 
of  the  British  flag  on  Tarm 
after  its  capture  had  been  ca* 
sored  from  a  newsreel  film. 

The  flrst  picture  with  its  cie> 
tion  depicted  the  loss  by  Briia 
of  Tarawa,  the  second  our  re 
capture  of  the  Gilberts;  tia 
third  showed  dead  bodies  it 
Tarawa  and  labeled  it  our  cod- 
liest  victory,  and  the  fourth  dir 
played  the  British  again  in  cos- 
trol  of  the  Gilberts. 


Plant-town  Ads 
Do  Record 
Job  for  Casco 

Bridgeport  Series  Cuts 
Absenteeism  75%,  Sets 
New  Production  Ifigh 

Another  endorsement  for  plant 
town  institutional  advertising 
has  been  provided  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  results  of  the  Casco 
Products  Corp.  campaign  which 
ran  last  winter  in  both  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  newspapers.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  twice-weekly 
1,000-line  ads,  absenteeism  in  the 
plant  was  cut  75%,  job  applica¬ 
tions  jumped  to  six  times  the 
requirements  and  production  per 
employe  set  an  all  time  high. 


for  the  flrst 
time  in  the  "Advertis- 

ing  Facts”  issued  by  the  Bureau  _  _ 

of  Advertising,  American  News-  PROMINENT  nGURES  ADDRESS  PUBLISHERS 

paper  u  ers  a  on.  Photographed  at  the  Bureau  oi  Advertising  dinner,  which  followed 

Inuneosurable  Benefit  the  ANPA  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York,  lost  week 

J.  Schenberg,  Casco  vice-pres-  ore:  (L  to  r.  standing):  Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Bureau  and 
ident,  declared  that  in  addition  general  manager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers;  Eric  A.  Johnston, 
to  solving  a  serious  manpower  president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Governor  Thomos  E. 
problem,  campaign  “sold  Dewey  of  New  York.  Seated  in  the  foreground  is  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 

^sco  to  Bridgeport  as  nothing  president  of  the  ANPA  and  publisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe, 
has  ever  done  and  that  “its  in¬ 
stitutional  benefits  are  beyond 
measurement.” 


'its  in-  — . 

Ad  Guide  Stresses 
bigwigs  War  on  Food  Waste 

by  Arthur  Szyk,  whose  color  il-  _  u  •  .«  *• 

lustrations  ap^ar  in  Casco’s  na-  ^^Comprehensive  information  on 
tional  campaign  now  running  in  summer  war  theme 

44  Sunday  newspapers,  were  ~ ^  °  ° 
u^  to  play  up  the  importance  the*  w|r 

of  the  company  s  job  as  a  sup-  aj  jj 

plier  of  bullet  cores  and  incen-  TfVTAl* 

diaries  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Copy,  prepared  by  Grey  Ad-  WAR  on  Food  Waste. 

V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g  Agency,  brought  Based  on  a  general  food  con- 
Bridgeport  into  the  picture  with  servation  theme,  the  program, 
such  headlines  as,  “Do  you  think  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
we  could  persuade  Bridgeport  Council  in  cooperation  with  the 
to  unite  with  the  3rd  Reich?”  War  Food  Administration  and 
which  appeared  over  the  line  the  Office  for  War  Information, 
drawing  of  Axis  leaders  seated  will  have  three  chief  divisions, 
at  a  conference  table.  In  June  the  story  will  be  keyed 

The  success  story  is  told  most  to  food  conservation  by  cutting 
graphically  by  a  comparison  of  down  waste,  in  July  to  food 
flgures  compiled  before  and  af-  preservation  and  in  August  to 
ter  the  three-months’  series,  recruiting  volunteer  labor  to 
Just  previous  to  the  flrst  ad  in  h®tP  move  farm  crops. 

October  absenteeism  in  the  Cas-  Pointing  up  the  need  for  full 
CO  plant  was  running  at  7.5%,  cooperation  in  this  program,  the 
but  by  January  it  had  dropped  Council  singled  out  from  the 
to  2%,  background  material  contained 

Job  applications  which  had  in  the  guide  and  stressed  that 
been  practically  non-existent  in  there  will  be  an  urgent  need  for 
the  summer,  rose  to  210  in  No-  4,000,000  workers  to  supplement 
vember  and  to  360  in  January;  the  regular  farm  labor  force  and 
turnover  was  cut  to  3.6%  for  that  home  preserving  will  be 
January  as  compared  to  8%  for  simplifled  by  WFA  and  WPB 
Bridgeport  as  a  whole,  and  the  authorization  to  manufacture 
company’s  index  of  production  400,000  pressure  cookers  this 
per  employe  rose  from  85  in  year. 

August  to  105  in  Novem^r.  ^ds.  400  to  1.000  lines,  in- 

AlsO’  me  weekly  number  of  eluded  in  the  booklet,  are  avail- 
complaints  and  si^gestions  from  ^ble  in  mat  form  from  the  WFA; 
employes  which  had  been  run-  farm  labor  ads  may  be  obtained 
at  about  50  each  per  w^k  the  U.  S.  Government 

changed  drastically  and  by  De-  printing  Office,  76  Ninth  Ave., 
cem^r  suggestions  were  com-  ^ew  York  11.  and  food  plant 
mg  in  at  the  rate  of  175  a  week  labor  ads  from  Department  NC, 
while  complaints  had  dropped  Electrotype  Co..  Mc- 

^  Mir>k<>n  Avp  at  Racp  Clncin- 


Job  Help  for  Soldiers 

Plans  for  a  campaign  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  jobs  for  returning  sol¬ 
diers  and  to  increase  the  war 
effort  were  approved  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Kansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  industrial  leaders. 


SELL 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MARKET 


The  strategic  location  for  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana, 
retailers  watch  the  Indianapolis  market.  Sell 
Indianapolis  first  and  you  simplify  your  prob¬ 
lem  for  dealer  distribution  in  the  entire  State. 


Sell  The  Indianapolis  Star  readers  and  you 
have  sold  Indiana’s  number  one  market. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULAT  ON 
lily  Sunday 

,959  189,963 


National  Representatives 

N*w  York,  Chicago,  Philadalphia,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Datroit,  San  Franebco 


AFTER  VICTORY 

...  we  hope  to  apply 
our  skUls  and  adapt  our 
machines  to  producing 
peacetime  goods  for 
your  better  living.  To 
speed  that  day 

mnr  mou  war  bonds 


...  is  our  business  I  In  the  midst  of  world-wide  destruction  it  is 
inspiring  to  be  in  the  business  of  life  saving.  Deeply  grateful  to 
be  in  that  position,  we  of  Standard  Parachute  Corp.  fully  appreciate 
the  responsibility  the  job  imposes.  As  man’s  last  chance.  Standard 
chutes  must  be  no  less  than  perfection  in  every  stitch  and  seam. 
No  other  needlecraft  assignment  in  all  the  world  calls  for  such  fine 
character  of  workmanship  and  precision  of  machines. 


...M  'Pictunc 


€Utd  St<nu 


•' 


PAN  DE  LUCE 

“For  a  distinguished  example  of  tele* 
graphic  reporting  of  international 
affairs”  on  the  war  fronts  in  1943. 
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(JNJUSTIFIED  ABUSE  OF 
POWER 

ONE  OF  the  greatest  assaults  on  our  free 
institutions  was  launched  this  past 
week  when  the  head  of  a  large  mail  order 
business  organization  was  forcefully 
evicted  from  his  office  by  U.S.  troops. 

In  contravention  of  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  protecting  the  people  against 
“unreasonable  searches  and  seizures”  the 
president  of  the  concern,  who  dared  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  an  Executive 
Order  of  the  President,  was  carried  bodily 
out  of  his  office  and  deposited  on  the  side¬ 
walk  on  orders  of  a  government  official. 

A  contract  with  a  labor  union,  previ¬ 
ously  signed  by  Montgomery  Ward  on  or¬ 
der  of  the  President,  had  lapsed  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Sewell  Avery  declined  to  negotiate 
for  renewal  until  an  election  in  the  plant 
proved  the  employes’  choice  of  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  took  it  upon  himself  to  order  the 
company  to  sign  with  a  union,  including 
a  maintenance  of  membership  clause, 
which  would  completely  abrogate  the 
rights  of  individual  employes  if — per¬ 
chance — the  union  in  question  is  not  their 
majority  choice. 

And  now,  only  after  the  Army  has  taken 
over  and  public  opinion  has  been  aroused 
to  fever  pitch  over  the  infringement  of 
civil  rights,  the  NLRB  announces  that  the 
election  will  be  held. 

The  Attorney  General  contends  that 
Montgomery  Ward  is  a  whr  plant,  to  be 
classified  along  with  steel  mills,  airplane 
factories  and  coal  mines.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  there  is  only  one  explanation  of  the 
President’s  dual  policy  toward  labor  and 
business  in  affairs  of  this  kind.  John  L. 
Lewis  successfully  defied  the  President 
last  year  in  the  miners  strike,  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case.  This  is  just  another  example 
of  the  President’s  labor-coddling  practices. 

If  the  reasoning  that  Montgomery  Ward 
is  a  war  plant  can  be  sustained  in  this  case 
— is  it  too  absurd  to  speculate  that  no 
newspaper  plant  or  radio  station  is  safe 
from  such  government  interference  when 
involved  in  a  labor  dispute? 

Certainly,  if  the  President  and  the  At¬ 
torney  General  are  permitted  to  establish 
this  precedent  under  the  War  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Act,  granting  wartime  powers  to  the 
President,  there  is  no  assurance  that  there 
will  not  be  further  encroachments  upon 
the  fundamental  Bill  of  Rights.  Any  sus¬ 
pension  of  these  rights  under  any  excuse 
can  mean  only  one  thing  to  the  people — 
a  terrific  struggle  to  regain  them  and  the 
possibility  of  losing  them  forever. 

It  is  the  nature  of  things  that  forms  of 
law  should  suffer  in  times  of  war.  But 
complete  abrogation  of  lawful  procedure 
is  not  the  American  way.  It  is  the  way 
of  life  against  which  we  are  engaged  in 
this  world-wide  struggle. 

Congress  should  review  the  sweeping 
powers  granted  to  the  Chief  Executive 
without  delay.  It  is  also  imperative  to 
reconstruct  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  provide  some  protection  for  employ¬ 
ers  without  destroying  its  basic  purpose — 
the  protection  of  the  employes. 
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in  December,  1941,  Frank  Knox  was  in  the 
air  in  flight  to  Hawaii  for  a  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  the  disaster  and  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  report  to  the  Nation — 
Colonel  Knox  gave  all  he  had  to  give  of 
personal  strength,  nervous  energy,  capac¬ 
ity  and  ability,  to  the  nation  he  loved  and 
is  just  as  much  a  casualty  of  this  war-.ai 
any  man  who  in  the  supreme  sacrific  freely 
places  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country. 

His  last  article  was  written  for  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper  and  appeared  as  the 
leading  feature  April  22. 

We  like  to  think  of  him  as  eternally 
busy,  perchance'  on  the  Celestial  Gazette, 
in  association  with  the  immortals  of  the 
ages,  of  the  writing  craft. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  loyal  and  able 
colleagues  in  the  Navy  and  on  his  new^ 
papers  we  tender  this  sincere  expression 
of  our  homage  and  deepest  sympathy.  We 
mourn  with  you  his  passing — we  share 
your  grief. 


EDITORIAL 


Dont  fhou  not  know  that  the  goodness^  of 
God  is  meant  to  lead  thee  to  repentance? 

— Romans  II,  4. 


FRANK  KNOX 

IT  IS  a  wholesome  sign  of  the  times  when 
men  of  means,  large  capacity  and  abil¬ 
ity,  high  honor  and  integrity,  give  of  them¬ 
selves  unsparingly  and  self-sacrificingly  in 
public  service. 

Such  a  man  was  the  late  beloved.  Wil¬ 
liam  Franklin  Knox,  a  true  patriot,  who 
achieved  distinction  in  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  as  owner  of  successful  newspapers  in 
such  widely  diversified  fields  as  Man¬ 
chester  and  Chicago. 

The  steps  in  the  successful  career  of 
Frank  Knox  may  be  fairly  and  succinctly 
epitomized  as  follows: 

A  newsboy  who  saved  his  dimes  and 
worked  his  way  through  college — 

An  unemployed  youth  in  the  depression 
of  '93  who  did  not  lose  heart  and  spirit — 
A  “Rough  Rider”  in  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  War  in  1898  who  won  undying  fame 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt — 

A  crusading  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  cleaned  up  a  tough  border 
town  at  the  age  of  28 — 

The  man  who  induced  “T.  R.”  to  tilt 
with  Taft  in  1912 — and  who  made  the 
political  surveys  that  forced  Colonel 
"Teddy”  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  ring — 
The  editor  who  elected  Chase  S.  Osborn 
governor,  and  the  Progressive  Republican 
ticket  in  Michigan  in  1912 — 

The  patriot — again — in  World  War  One 
who  served  “Overseas”  as  Lieut.  Col.  of 
Field  Artillery — 

The  publisher  who  founded  two  news¬ 
papers  of  his  own — and  became  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  world’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  group — 

The  first  editor  to  sound  a  warning 
against  “AAA”  in  March,  1933,  before  that 
unconstitutional  measure  became  the  law 
of  the  land — 

The  editor  of  vision  whose  editorial — 
“Face  the  Facts”— on  August  1,  1933, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
unconstitutional  “NRA” — 

The  successor  to  Victor  Lawson,  who 
with  the  financial  help  of  Theodore  T. 
Ellis  of  Worcester,  acquired  in  1831  the 
Walter  Strong  controlling  interest  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Netos,  a  little  later  taking 
over  personally  the  Ellis  interest —  , 

The  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1938 — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the~  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1940,  by  appointment  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  elected  for  the  second  time 
to  the  Presidency  in  1936 — 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  per¬ 
fidious  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 


UNCOUTH  INCIVUmES 

THE  AVERAGE  reporter  hoots  derisively 

at  the  Hollywood  conception  of  himself 
— hard-drinking,  chain-smoking,  unshaves 
and  slangy,  if  a  man — gum-chewing,  loud- 
voiced  and  ungracious,  if  a  woman.  Yet 
there  are  those,  despite  their  feigned 
w'orldliness.  who  either  secretly  desire  to 
play  the  movie  role  or  know  no  better. 

Today  the  newspaper  is  a  professional 
business  for  which  education  is  becoming  i 
real  necessity.  And  like  most  other  com¬ 
petent  business  and  professional  execu¬ 
tives,  newspaper  editors  and,  publishen 
rightly  are  demanding  of  th^r  personnel 
more  training  and  greater  productMly. 

They  should  also  insist  upon  behavkt 
commensurate  with  that  education  and 
training. 

Certainly  the  daily  press  which  has  the 
fullest  and  most  continuous  contact  with 
the  public,  which  depends  for  its  existence 
on  what  members  of  that  public  provide 
in  news  and  features,  should  lead  in  the 
use  of  public  relations  techniques. 

The  first  requirements  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  are  simple  courtesy,  genuine 
interest  in  other  human  beings  and  what 
they  do,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  he  represents. 

When  the  ANPA  opened  some  of  ib 
meetings  to  the  press  last  week,  it  not  only 
gave  reporters  a  story  to  cover  but  also 
provided  them  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  business  they,  ai 
“public  relations  men,”  represent. 

Unfortunately  among  the  so-called  "Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Press,”  who  consequently 
were  present  as  representatives  of  newt 
associations  and  metropolitan  newspaper! 
there  were  those  who  showed  lack  of 
breeding,  good  manners  and  conunon 
courtesy  to  their  associates  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  ANPA. 

The  fostering  of  a  friendly,  gentlemanly 
demeanor,  on  the  part  of  reporters, 
tographers  and  other  representatives  by 
newspaper  editors  would  be  an  immeasur- 
.able  contrilmtion  to  the  ever  ascending 
press  staiOK^rds. 

Editors*  dwe  it  to  themselves  and  the 
profession  at  large  to  correct  these  no¬ 
torious  incivilities  of  some  of  their  chosen 
representatives. 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  May  4.  1*44 


PERSONAL 

mention 


new  circulation  manager  of  the  search  for  Life.  Holly  Beyii 


Albany  (Ga.)  Herald. 


replaces  Joan  Pifer  in  PM’s 


Dennehy,  formerly  Sunday  Picture  News. 


with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  Bronx 


Kathleen  Hoagland,  whose 
novel  of  small-town  life  in  Ire- 


of  Colonial  Radio  Corp. 


at  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Sidney  Lawrence  has  replaced 
Francis  Johnson  as  staff  pho- 


the  Navy. 

Joe  Halibut,  Knoxville  (Tenn. ) 


on  a  fishing  trip. 


phis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial-Ap- 


ment. 

Henry  Clay  Evans,  Nashville. 


joined  the  OWI  and  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Richard  Runyon. 


ARTHUR  C.  JOHNSON,  Sr.,  Home  news  naiioi 
editor,  Columbus  (O. )  Dis-  department^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
patch;  J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor 

^  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  In  The  Eoitonal  RoomS 
Kalfh  D.  Henderson,  president 

and  business  manager  of  the  hARRY  VAN  LUNGER,  Buffalo 
Citizen,  were  elect^  trust^s  (jj  Y.)  Courier-Express  ro¬ 
ot  the  Columbus  Community  porter,  has  resigi 
Fund.  night  news  editoi 

William  T.  Evjue,  president  York,  effective  M; 
and  editor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Warren,  reporter 
Capital  Times  has  been  re-  to  join  the  public 
elected  to  the  executive  com-  of  Colonial  Radio 
mittee  of  the  American  Relief  Edward  V.  Mrrc 
for  Norway.  Inc.  He  is  state  the  sports  desk  c 
chairman  in  Wisconsin  for  the  (  n.  C  )  Herald  to 
organization.  at  High  Point,  N. 

Jim  H.  Shott,  who  is  asso-  QmvEv  t.awreni 
ciated  vdth  his  father  Hugh  Ike  FrS  J^^n 
Shott,  Bluefield  W  Va.  pub-  tographer  for  th> 
lisher,  on  the  Blue/ield  Daily  Post.  John 

Telegraph  and  Sunset  News,  and  m-w 

Radio  Station  WHIS,  narrowly  r  «  ^  v 
escaped  serious  injury  April  24 
when  the  automobile  in  which  Journal  outd^r 
he  and  Mayor  D.  Boone  Dawson,  recently  lanoled  a 
of  Charleston,  a  candidate  for  the  ®  fishing  trip. 

Republican  gubernatorial  nomi-  Paul  M.  Morri 
nation,  were  riding  upset  near  Nashville  bureau 
Clendenin.  Shott  suffered  minor  phis  ( Tenn. )  C 
cuts  about  the  head.  peal,  has  joined  t 

WaTON  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  OWI  May  1  ir 
the  Anderson  ( S.C. )  Independ-  received  an  o 
ent,  has  been  made  a  life 
member  of  the  American  Lions  Henry  Clay  Ev 
club.  Tenn.,  copy  editoi 

Clark  Howell.  Jr.,  son  of  the  ?. 
president-publisher  of  the  At-  P«fersburfi 

lanta  (Ga. )  Constitution,  and  a  Martin  Hallini 
junior  in  the  journalism  depart-  New  York  Post  t 
ment  at  Emory  University,  has  joined  the  OWI 
been  named  president  of  the  placed  by  Richard 
Emory  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Paul  King,  fori 
Chi.  Mirror  rewrite  mai 

Frances  Grinstead,  assistant  to  the  rewrite  d 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  West.  Andrew 
University  of  Missouri,  will  have  boy.  bas  been  pr 
a  novel  of  the  Ozarks  published  porter.  George  G 
by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com-  of  INS  and  later 
pany  early  in  1945.  has  joined  the  M 

porter. 

In  The  Business  Office  of^thTchicopTsu 

“  now  with  PM,  N( 

J.  S.  HURLEY  has  been  named  has  this  week 
an  account  executive  of  the  printed  in  the  J 
Coolidge  Advertising  Co.,  Des  Pretshold,  recen 
Moines,  la.  Since  1923,  Hurley  Kansas  City,  M( 
has  been  on  the  advertising  staff  has  joined  PM  s 
of  the  Des  Moines  ( la. )  Register  Phyllis  Larsh  i; 
ond  Tribune,  and  since  1936,  promotion  departi 

manager  of  the  local  rotogravure  _ 

advertising  department.  Richard  «  vaii'dc  in  the 
V.  Nelson,  manager  of  the  ad-  Kt  in  int 

vertising  counselor’s  department 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune, 
will  replace  Hurley  in  the 
rotogravure  advertising  depart- 
ment. 

Hoimce  B.  Griffen,  state  ad-  "»  ^  I 

vertising  representative  and  a  ^ 
branch  office  manager  for  the 
Phoenix  Arizona-Republic  and 
Gazette,  was  unanimously  elected  f  ( ."Xj  'eMjBB 
governor  of  District  111,  Ro- 
tary  International  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Globe,  Ariz.  He  x— >. 

was  a  delegate  from  the  Mesa, 

Ariz.,  club. 

Louis  F.  Hodgins,  for  25  years  ' 

m  charge  of  foreign  advertising 
a^unts  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  has  resigned.  His  XHlJi 
place  will  be  taken  by  S.  H. 

Vaotermeer,  of  the  advertising  -wounded  where 
Stan.  ate  me  in  on 

James  Dudley  Sessions  Is  the  "W - 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  «.  1944 


Home  News  national  advertising  land,  “Fiddler  in  the  Sky”  was 


published  on  April  19  by  Harper 
&  Bros,  is  the  wife  of  Clayton 
Hoagland,  editorial  writer  since 
1929  on  the  New  York  Sun.  Mrs. 
Hoagland’s  first  writing  was  done 
for  the  Sun’s  book  review  pages 
and  for  the  little-theater  stage 


porter,  has  resigned  to  become  Jersev 

night  news  editor  of  INS.  New  _ _ _ 

York,  effective  May  1st.  Lucian  formerly 

Warren,  reporter,  has  resigned 

to  join  the  public  relations  staff  f  pt 

PaHin  F-rtm  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unxon,  whUe  Pa- 


tog^apher  for  the  Bi^inghom  ^taff  of  the  AP  for  the  public 
(Ala.)  Post.  Johnson  has  joined  relations  firm.  Hill  and  Knowl- 


Nemours  &  Co.,  to  succeed  the 
late  ’Theodore  Joslin.  Mr.  Bray- 


Tenn.,  copy  editor,  has  accepted  man  had  been  assistant  director 
a  position  as  editorial  writer  on  since  April  15,  1942,  and  was 
the  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times.  Washington  correspondent  and 
Martin  Halling,  head  of  the  columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
New  York  Post  copy  desk,  has  Ledger,  1933  to  1942. 


John  Livingood,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 


Paul  King,  former  New  York  ord,  is  one  of  the  men  chosen 
Mirror  rewrite  man,  has  returned  overseas  duty  with  OWI  and 
to  the  rewrite  desk  from  the  now  on  his  way  to  new  post  of 
West.  Andrew  Staino,  copy  assignment.  Howard  Browning, 
boy,  has  been  promoted  to  re-  regional  director  of  the  OWI 
porter.  George  Grady,  formerly  office  in  Philadelphia  until  it 
of  INS  and  later  publicity  man.  disbanded,  has  moved  from  the 


has  joined  the  Mirror  as  a  re-  staff  of  Pathfinder  Magazine  in 
porter  Washington,  D.  C.  to  the  rewrite 

SHIRLEY  KaTZANDER,  formerly 

PM  vnrt  laboration  with  Pete  Martin, 

noAV  Avivxi  P v/l f  xorlc*  Snc  ♦wa 

has  this  we^k  had  a  story 

nrintArf  in  th^  Nation  ICarl.  SOlu  3  StOry  tO  tn3t  in3g3ZXnc 

P^HOii  ScenUv  with^  on  the  New  York  Dress  Institute. 

J  TTAw-rin  Nick  Carter,  of  the  Record’s 

rewrite  staff,  and  Norman  Col- 
La,™  “  lL*7,«T5.e  ttl«raph  desk,  ere 

promotion  department  to  do  re-  (Continued  on  next  page) 

★ - ★ 

YOU’RE  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW— FICKLEN  WAR 

LAUGHS 

baftleHeldt 

"*  "This  one  actnally  hap- 

»>  pencd  to  a  tank  lienten- 

m  outfit.  He's 
on  his  stomach  in 

C~ A.  hospital  but  xtrill  be 

^  toilh  us  soon." — Here. 

^  Major  Here  Fieklen  U 

fn  I  ^  ’  I  ’1  thick  oI  the  fight 

^  in  Italy.  Ho  reflects  the 

/• — V  ^  h  — •  humor  of  our  fightiog 

men.  His  daily  two  col- 
timn  panel  is  a  knock- 
^  out.  Wire  or  write  for 

^  samples  today. 

^ «  The  Register 

'  and  Tribune 

. . .  Syndicate 

"Wounded  where  I  am — ^They  would  evacu-  „  „  , 

ate  me  in  one  of  these  thlngsll''  MOlaes 


"Wounded  where  I  am — ^They  would  evacu¬ 
ate  me  in  one  of  these  things  1 1" 


BIG  WEEK 
FOR  LIHLE 
ERNIE  PYLE 


TRiciA  CuLHANE,  former  copy 


Edward  V.  Mitcheix  is  leaving  gjj-i,  is  being  given  a  tryout  as 
J  A°‘  Durharn  assistant  to  the  society  editor. 
( N.  C.)  Herald  to  accept  a  post  Peggy  Doyle,  former  assistant 


society  editor,  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  reportorial  staff. 

John  B.  Lewis  has  left  the 


ton.  New  York  City. 

Watson  Fenimore,  of  the  INS 


Journal  outdoor  s^rts  ^itor,  bureau  in  Washington,  and  for- 
recently  landed  a  4-pound  bass  merly  of  the  staff  of  INS  and 


the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 


Paul  M.  Morris,  head  of  the  Philadelphia,  is  the  father  of 
Nashville  bureau  of  the  Mem-  a  new  daughter. 


Harold  Brayman  of  Wilming- 


joined  the  staff  of  th®  Del.,  has  been  elected  direc- 

OWI  May  1  in  New  York  of  the  Department  of  Public 
and  received  an  overseas  assign-  Relations  of  E.  I.  DuPont  de 


The  first  week  of  May  has 
brought  a  new  batch  of  hon¬ 
ors  to  Ernie  Pyle,  the  No.  1 
correspondent  of  World  War 
II,  who  is  now  in  England  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  take  off  for  the 
continent  with  the  allied  in¬ 
vasion  forces. 

On  May  1  he  was  awarded 
The  Pulitzer  Prize  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  correspondence 
during  the  year,  the  test  being 
clearness  and  terseness  of 
style,  preference  being  given 
to  fair,  judicious,  well-bal¬ 
anced  and  well-informed  in¬ 
terpretative  writing,  which 
shall  make  clear  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  subject  covered 
in  the  correspondence  o  r 
which  shall  promote  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation.” 

On  May  2  he  won  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Memorial 
Award  for  distinguished  war 
correspondence,  presented  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  fraternity. 

And  on  May  5  he  received,  in 
absentia.  The  Outstanding 
Hoosier  of  1944  Scroll  from 
The  Sons  of  Indiana. 

FEATURE 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  37 

headed  for  jobs  with  the  OWI. 

Al  Keith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  rewrite  staff,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  editorial  chair  of  that  pa¬ 
per. 

Bill  McBride,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  sporLs  writer,  has  taken 
up  new  duties  as  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Delaware  Park 
race  track. 

Mary  Nolan  Friedrich,  who 
serves  up  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin’s  Delaware  County  pages, 
and  formerly  was  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  classified  ad  department, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Optimist  Club  of  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.  Rex  Polier,  of  the 
news  department,  is  the  father 
of  a  new  daughter,  Kathryn 
Suzanne. 

Sigurd  Hagen,  who  has  been 
serving  for  the  past  three  years 
as  news  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  has  been 
moved  to  the  city  editor’s  desk. 
Robert  B.  Vale,  who  has  been 
city  editor,  has  been  appointed 
political  editor.  Bill  Markward, 
New  Jersey  editor  for  the  Daily 
News  and  radio  commentator 
for  the  .same  paper,  has  been 
appointed  managing  director  of 
the  bureau  of  broadcasting  for 
the  city-owned  Camden  (N.  J.) 
station  WCAM. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSKIR 

_ Bvery  Sm0mrdmy  tinte  1—4 _ 

With  which  have  been  menWi  The  Jane* 
naliat,  eatabiithed  March  24,  1^4;  Newtpapef-- 
<loa,  March,  1802;  Fourth  Eatata,  Mar»  1. 
l8Ms  Editor  It  Publiaher,  December^  1001; 
AdrrertiilaiL  Febniary  7,  lB2t.  TItlea  Pat- 
•■Md  and  Recictared.  Coatenta  cepyriefated 
10*4. 


Tbb  EoiTpa  a  PunuasEE  Coupant,  Inc. 
Jaiiea  Wbmwt  Beown 

_  Pruidm  tmd  Edifr _ 

6tntrml  PiMUation  OJUts: 
Seventeenth  Pleor,  Ttmea  Tower 
dSd  Street  and  Braadwmy,  New  Yorh  Gtr  ‘18 
7titpho%4S’ 

BRyyn  30^  8064,  3(tt5.  and  3058 

A  blEwerarEE  foe  MacEEa  or  NEwararEEa 

Robt.  U.  Beown,  Exet.  Ed.;  SrEruEN  J.  MoM- 
ceae,  Stas  Editor;  Philip  Schutlee,  Maet 
Euzabetb  Lashee,  Samuel  Rovhee,  Fta- 
Smrtt;  Jace  Peice,  T.  S.  Ievin,  W.  LmNcaroM 
^ENEO,  Feahe  B.  Ferlman,  Contrikutint 
Bditori;  ViECiRiA  Brown,  LUtrarian. _ 

gaS  Weiobt  Beown,  Jiu^  PiMbtur; 

ABLseT.  Stuaet,  GesurtU  Masuttr  and  /id- 
•fttisint  Director;  Josiah  B.  Keehet,  Market- 
dttf  and  Research  Manater;  Geoege  H.  Steate, 
Circulation  Manatee;  Mbs.  Maet  F.  Godson, 
Classified  and  Placement  Manater, 


Wasktnft^  4,  D.  C.  Bureat^  James  J.  Botlee, 
1M8  Sational  Press  Bldtt  Tdephone,  Republic 

Ckicafo  1,  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Buildini,  360  Sortk  Mieldtan  Aotnne, 
Td.  State  4808:  Geoeoe  A.  Beandenbcec, 
Editor;  Haeey  K.  Blace,  Adtertisint  Repre- 
sentative. _ 

Pkiladelnkia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Truii 
Bldj^,  iSth  and  Market  Sts,,  PMda.  2,  Pa,,  Tel. 
RiTtenhoute  4682;  Cbaeles  W.  Dues,  Cof- 

esstanderet. _ 

't‘a(ific  Coast  Correspondent:  Haeet  Neleon, 
2401  Russell  Street,  Berlcelev,  Cal.,  Tdephone 
Thomwall  9868;  Imnalo  R.  Tavloe,  1410 
Sorton  Are.,  Glendale,  Tdephone,  Qtrus 

28588. _ _ 

pacific  Coast  Adoertisini  Repressutasm;  Dvk- 
CAN  A.  Scott,  MiBs  Buildini,  San  Frandaoe  4; 
TdeplyEe,  Sutter  1303;  and  Western  Pacific 
BuiUtnt,  Los  Anfalea  16;  Tclaphooe,  Prospect 
.5312. 


JjondonOfet;  Veea  Crardue,  Manatee, 
'“Downalow”  Barnet  Gate  Lanas  Arkley, 
Herts,  Ensjand. 

SuEscEirnoN  Ratw  By  mail  payable  in 
Advance:  United  States  and  Iiiand  Pneaeadona, 
•4  per  year;  C^adn,  BiJiO;  FareiBa,  86. 


Mrs.  Jean  Shearow,  formerly 
employed  on  Oregon  papers  and 
the  U.P.  at  Portland,  has  joined 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
copydesk. 

Byron  Buzbee,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Times,  has  been 
named  agricultural  editor  for  the 
morning  Caller,  replacing  Henry 
L.  Moore,  who  was  inducted 
into  the  army.  Maxine  Gillette 
has  been  assigned  a  Caller  fea¬ 
ture  run,  doubling  as  reporter 
and  photographer,  and  has  been 
replaced  on  the  courthouse  run 
by  Lois  Brister,  formerly  on  the 
city  desk.  Pat  Perry,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  medical  discharge  from 
the  Marines  after  .service  on 
Guadalcanal,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Denison  ( Tex. ) 
Herald  to  the  Caller. 

Don  Caswell.  U.P.  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  host  at  a  dinner 
in  the  South  Pacific  recently 
to  two  former  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
bureau  men,  Lt.  (j.g. )  F.  R. 
(Bob)  Fahas,  former  U.P.  man¬ 
ager,  and  Bob  Eunson,  AP  man 
now  a  war  correspondent. 

Dean  Jennings,  at  one  time 
star  rewrite  man  on  the  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin  and 
more  recently  with  the  domestic 
branch  of  OWI  in  that  city,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Chronicle. 
Ed  Koehler  has  left  the  Chron¬ 
icle  for  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
INS  bureau  in  San  Francisco, 
replacing  Stanley  Lucey,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office. 

Ed  Meisburger  has  resigned  as 
a  reporter  with  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  to  accept  a  position  as 
Missouri  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission.  Thomas  Nilon,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  following  service 
in  the  European  theater  of  op¬ 
erations.  has  joined  the  ’Tribune 
as  a  reporter.  Willis  Thorn  and 
Fred  Coburn,  copy  readers  who 
were  on  the  sick  list,  are  back 
on  the  job. 

Johnston  Kerkoff,  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  to  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  which 
paper  he  left  six  months  ago 
for  a  brief  sojourn  in  his  native 
state. 

John  J.  McGinnis,  once  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Press,  later  on  the 
business  beat,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  publicity  staff  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  in  New  York  City. 
William  M.  Eardley  leaves  to 
go  to  the  Community  Chest, 
Dayton.  O.  Before  joining  the 
Press  staff,  Mr.  Eardley  had 
1  een  wilh  the  Grand  Rapids 
Cjnununiiy  Chest  and  wilh  the 
National  Red  Cross  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

James  Uhl,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Army  Times,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  joined  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  as 
copyreader  on  the  night  side. 
Gretchen  Fradenburg  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  department,  has  left  to 
receive  Red  Cross  training  for 
overseas  duty  and  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mary  Jane  Douglas. 

Edward  A.  Olsen,  formerly 
reporter  for  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  has  been  added  to  the 


Boise  AP  staff  to  succeed  Ar- 
MAND  L.  Bird,  who  has  been 
called  to  the  colors. 

William  A.  Kennedy,  member 
of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald  staff  for  20  years,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Union  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

William  W.  Diehl,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  staff  correspondent  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Columbus,  O., 
Bureau  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  has  re-joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Newark  (O.) 
Advocate  to  do  feature  writing 
and  photography.  As  an  Advo¬ 
cate  staffer  from  1940  to  1943, 
Diehl  won  numerous  news  photo 
contests. 

Miss  Minniebelle  Conley’  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Bowling  Green 
(O. )  Sentinel-Tribune,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  Alpha  Phi  alumnae  in 
that  city. 

With  The  Colors 

PAUL  B.  ZIMMERMAN,  former 

sports  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  now  serving  imder 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell  in  In¬ 
dia.  has  been  promoted  to  major. 
Marine  Capt.  Cyril  M.  (Luke) 
Andrews,  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  copyreader,  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  action  “far  beyond 
requirements  of  his  duties” 
while  serving  as  interpreter  and 
observer  with  a  Marine  Raider 
unit  on  New  Georgia  Island. 

Stanton  Delaplane,  former 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  staff 
reporter  and  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ner,  is  now  a  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  in  the  Navy. 

Bob  Campbell,  former  staff 
photographer  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Em¬ 
mett  Britton,  formerly  general 
assignment  man  with  the  same 
paper,  are  now  in  the  Marine 
boot  camp  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Both  men  joined  the  service  re¬ 
cently. 

Sgt.  Ken  Taylor,  formerly 
Southern  Conference  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of 
Man  O’  War,  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  ordnance  training  center. 
Camp  Santa  Anita.  Arcadia,  Cal. 

John  Janes  and  George 
Wright,  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  sports  department, 
are  awaiting  call  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  respectively. 

Robert  J.  Meyer,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal’s  editorial  staff, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.),  in  the  Navy  and 
will  train  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Pvi  Howard  Katzander,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  cable  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  is  now  in  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  in  London. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Marshall  Dann,  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  Free  Press  sports 
writer,  received  a  citation  from 
Adm.  William  Halsey  for  get¬ 
ting  an  Army  battery  into  action 
in  the  Rendova  action  in  the 
Pacific  24  hours  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule. 

Lt.  Kenneth  C.  Alstaedt,  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  News  circulation 
agent,  was  credited  in  a  London 


dispatch  with  shooting  down  tn 
Nazi  planes  over  ConthHlE 
Europe  April  25.  ^ank  A^3 
29-year-old  former  sports  w3 
for  the  News  and  Free 
has  been  promoted  by  the  Nem 
to  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  He 
an  ensign  aboard  a  Pactfie  di- 
stroyer  escort,  and  saw  acllh 
in  the  Solomons. 

Ensign  Leon  H.  Thamo, 
mer  state  editor  of  the  •^scluiil 
( Mich. )  CtUzen-Patriot,  hae 
promoted  to  lieutenant  (j^ 
He  is  now  stationed  at  Seeoi 
Wash.,  after  several  months  • 
active  duty  in  the  AleutJi 
area.  ’Ted  Keys,  circulatioa  W 
partment  entered  the  lAm 
April  27. 

Gerald  Elliott,  of  the  Gmi 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  has  jolBH 
the  armed  forces  and  is  now  sh- 
tinned  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Ray  L.  Anderson,  editor  ci 
the  Spencer  (la.)  Reporter,  ba 
been  inducted  into  the  Nnr  I 
and  is  training  at  Camp  Finr 
gut,  Idaho.  J.  A.  Ainley  fonar 
ad  staff  man  is  also  stationed  M 
that  camp. 

Gene  S.  McGuire,  manager  d 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Assodr 
tion,  has  been  commissioned  i 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
He  reported  April  28  for  trebl¬ 
ing  on  the  cast  coast. 

Pvt.  James  E.  Cato,  forac 
employe  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar 
kansas  Gazette,  has  been  tnii- 
ferred  to  Daniel  Field,  in  kt 
gusta.  Ga. 

Cpl.  Donald  A.  Nichols,  on- 
ploye  of  the  Little  Rock  (Art) 
Gazette  circulation  departnnt 
and  mailing  room,  currently  b 
stationed  at  Keesler  Field,  tte 

Sgt.  David  S.  Ingerman,  17. 
Minneapolis  Journal  photopi- 
pher  and  combat  cameramc 
with  a  reconnaissance  wing  (f 
the  Fifth  AAF,  is  missing  ini 
flight  over  New  Guinea.  Heir 
cently  had  completed  25  mb- 
sions. 

CoRP.  Lawrence  Cragc.  21. 
Minneapolis  Star -Journal  re¬ 
porter  before  entering  the  am 
in  November,  1942,  is  missing  in 
action  in  the  European  theate 
He  was  attached  to  a  mediol 
unit  with  an  aviation  bombani- 
ment  squadron. 

Sgt.  Paul  S.  King,  AAF.  (^ 
merly  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  make-up  staff,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Indian 
theater  of  operations. 

Lou  Cohan,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  copy  desk,  h* 
been  inducted  into  the  Navy  aw 
stationed  at  Sampson  Naval 
Training  Station,  New  York. 

Sgt.  Richard  Kendrick,  ei- 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  librarian 
has  been  cabled  news  in  Eng 
land  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 

Len  Murphy,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  reporter,  is  nw 
assistant  editor  of  a  new  serw 
newspaper  put  out  by  the 
rines  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  Cn 
Lou  Stetler,  of  the  Bulletin 
staff  until  he  went  into  railitai) 
service,  is  the  parent  of  a  ^ 
born  last  week  in  Philad^^ 
Sgt.  Elmer  Sutters,  of  the  Phu>' 
delphia  Bulletin’s  delivery  dt 
partment,  reported  mising  i^ 
over-water  flight  from  a  Flon® 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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IS -gun  salute  from  American  flyers 


There’s  "no  future”  for  Japs  and  Nazis  who  tangle  with 
the  crushing  firepower  of  the  15  guns  packed  by  the 
new  B-25  Mitchell  bomber.  Today’s  Mitchell-6000  de¬ 
sign  improvements  more  deadly  than  the  model  in 
which  General  Doolittle  bombed  Tokyo -bristles  with 
heavy  armament.  From  the  75- mm.  cannon  in  its  nose 


to  the  "stingers”  in  its  tail,  the  Mitchell’s  guns  blast 
the  enemy  on  land  and  sea,  protect  its  five-man  crew 
against  air  attack.  As  they  shoot  to  win  on  eleven 
fronts  of  this  global  war,  the  victorious  B-25s  are  help¬ 
ing  mightily  to  soften  up  the  enemy,  to  make  the  job  of 
American  fighting  men  all  over  the  world  easier,  safer. 
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North  Amoricon  B-25  Mitchell 


PILOT 


WAIST  GUNNER-RADIO  OPERATOR 


CANNONEER  — NAVIGATOR 


FIREPOWER  PLUS  MANPOWER!  The  B-25  Mitchell  and  its  5-man  crew  fight  together  as  the  world's  hardest-hitting  medium  bomber  team* 


Xorth  American  Aviation  Sctis  the  Pace 


wi  MAUI  PEANIS  THAT  MjLKl  MIADUMiS...  tht  B-25  MiUhtU  bomber,  ATS  Texan  combat  trainer,  PSl  Mustang  fighter 
{A-36  fighiar-bomber),  and  the  B^4  Liberator  bomber.  North  American  A  viation.  Inc,  Member,  Aircrgft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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base,  was  rescued  at  sea  and 
.taken  to  an  island  In  the  West 
Indies.  Pvt.  Job  Collins,  of  the 
U.  S.  Marines,  composing  room 
employe,  was  injured  in  an  am¬ 
phibious  landing  training  ma¬ 
neuver  and  is  recuperating  in 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  New  River. 
N.  C. 

Jack  Harden,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  circulation  man. 
who  was  with  the  Army  in  the 
South  Pacific  for  26  months,  is 
now  stationed  at  Atlantic  City. 

William  Asprey,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  staff  writer,  is 
now  a  lieutenant  flying  trans¬ 
port  planes  for  the  Army. 

Mortimer  Hall,  assistant 
drama  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  son  of  Post  publisher 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Thackrey.  is  at 
Camp  Crowder,  Mo.,  taking  a 
special  six-week  training  course 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  John 
Bricc.  music  critic,  has  Joined 
the  Signal  Corps  at  Monmouth, 
N.  J.  Beth  Classon,  reporter, 
has  left  the  Post  to  join  the 
Marines. 

John  F.  Ryan,  general  organ¬ 
izer  for  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  has  left  guild  head¬ 
quarters  to  enter  the  Army  or 
Merchant  Marine.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  organizer,  by  John  E. 
Dbegan,  guild  vice-president,  on 
leave  from  his  position  as  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  circulation  supervisor. 


Walter  Engels,  New  York 
Newt  photographer,  ANG  vice- 
president,  has  entered  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  as  a  warrant 
officer  and  is  attached  to  the 
regional  public  relations  office 
of  the  Maritime  Service. 

Ben  Lowenberg,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  been 
promoted  from  second  to  first 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 


Lynn  Brown,  former  member 
of  the  sports  staff  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union,  has 
been  commissioned  an  ensign  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  is  being  as¬ 
signed  to  a  specialized  school. 

Maj.  Burrows  Matthews,  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  is 
in  England  doing  confidential 
work  for  the  Alli^  staff  in  the 
European  area.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  after  training  to  be  an 
American  military  governor  of 
occupied  territory. 

Clifford  J.  Lockrow,  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Buffalo  News,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Navy  and 
now  is  at  Sampson,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  Lester  C.  Hardwick,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  ( N.  Y. )  Herald-Joumal  and 
Herald-American,  is  serving  as 
an  intelligence  officer  at  a  Lib¬ 
erator  bomber  base  in  England. 

Michael  Stern,  formerly  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Telegram 
and  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Herald  news  staffs,  has  written 
“Into  the  Jaws  of  Death.”  a  per¬ 
sonalized  tale  of  the  flying  fight¬ 
ers  who  helped  break  up  the 
Japanese  advance  into  Australia. 


Pfc.  Ed  Harris,  former  sports 
editor,  Knoxville  (Tenn. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  promoted  to  corporal 
last  week  at  Batty  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Rome.  Ga.,  where  he  is 
stationed  in  the  Army. 

Maj.  Walter  L.  Stewart. 
sports  editor  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal  and 
veteran  of  Guadalcanal  and  New 
Georgia,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion,  Army  Ground  Forces  Head¬ 
quarters. 

Robert  Wunderlin,  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Hilltop  Record,  and 
former  sports  writer.  Columbus 
Citizen,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army. 

Howard  F.  Beir,  26,  formerly 
associated  with  the  United  States 
News  in  Washington  before  en¬ 
tering  the  Army  four  years  ago. 
has  been  promoted  from  major 
to  lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  the 
commander  of  a  Liberator 
bomber  squadron  in  Italy. 


currently  is  stationed  in 
Delhi,  India,  where  he  is  r 
editor  of  the  C-B-I  Houmhipl^ 
Lt.  Walter  Anderson,  Js, 
of  the  secretary-manager  of 
SNPA,  has  been  assigned  i 
Morris  Field.  Charlotte,  N.  C 
Pvt.  Calvin  R.  Edwarm, 
mer  Greenville  (S.  C.)  N 
sports  writer,  was  recently  r 
tient  at  a  hospital  in  Italy 
service  in  Africa  and  at 


Wedding  Bells 


T.  Sgt.  Irving  Schlossenberg, 
USMC,  former  Washington  Post 
photographer,  has  b^n  com¬ 
mend^  for  his  part  “in  a  highly 
important  and  dangerous  mis¬ 
sion  undertaken  during  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Islands  campaign.”  He  is 
a  combat  correspondent  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Sgt.  Houston  La  wing,  former 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 

sports  writer,  after  serving  in 
camps  from  one  end  of  the  U.  S. 
to  the  other,  finally  has  landed 
in  England. 

Sgt.  John  Derr,  former  sports 
editor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News, 


MARY  CARRIGAN,  of  thePWj 
delphia  Bulletin’s  classUadii 
department,  and  John  Fd- 
GERALD,  of  the  classified  ertk 
section,  were  married  in  Apil 
Yeoman  Betty  Ruth  Bn- 
BERiCK  of  the  WAVES,  daui 
of  Sol  Charles  Berberick, 
eran  advertising  solicitor 
Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
cently  married  Sgt.  Carl  r 
ericks.  U.  S.  Army, 

Bess  Hal  Yakey,  formal^ 
the  society  department  of 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  C 
and  Times,  married  Lt.  ( 

M.  A.  Murphee  and  now 
at  Kingsville,  Tex. 

T/Sgt.  James  E.  Tiuc^ 
former  composing  room 
ploye  of  the  Springfield  (' 
Republican  and  one  of  th 
tively  few  men  entitled  to 
the  Flying  Boot  as  a  : 
an  airman  who  flew 
walked  back,  was  m 
Holyoke,  April  22  to  . 
Letendre  of  that  city. 


THE  emeus  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 


WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shonages,  The 
Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Bamum  &  Bailey  organization 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 


Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Butler,  general  press 
representative;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bernie  Head — have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  they’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— ^in  the  country’s  city  rooms  who  understand. 


These  circus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  conditions  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  institution  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 


For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  factors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT.  .  VITAL  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OE  LIFE 


INVEST  IN  VICTORY... BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


s  Amazing  as  Aladdin’s  Lamp 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  650  suburban  acres  were  transformed  into  the  country’s  largest 
mass  housing  project,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Motor  trucks  helped  to  transport 
the  materials  for  9,942  dwelling  units  housing  around  40,000  members  of  war  working  families. 
A  Southwestern  firm  manufactures  as  many  as  5,000  prefabricated  houses  in  a  month. 
Each  day  hundreds  of  these  units,  five  to  a  motor  truck,  roll  across  the  nation  s  highways  to 
Army  Camps  and  war  housing  areas. 

At  an  Eastern  Army  Camp,  miles  from  the  nearest  rail  line,  construction  schedules  called 
for  the  completion  of  1,200  buildings  for  20,000  men  within  75  days.  Every  foot  of  lumber, 

every  pound  of  nails,  every  piece  of  building  material 
••  brought  in  by  motor  truck. 

-  .. >  Since  war  started,  there  have  been  scores  of  such  hous- 

ing  construction  miracles  .  .  .  miracles  that  would  be 
worthy  of  even  Aladdin’s  Magic  Lamp.  In  every  case. 


A  recent  statement  from  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  emphasized  that: 
‘‘Autotnotive  Trausportati«»  ij 
abstlutety  essential  ra  the  win¬ 
ning  e/  the  ff'ar.  Gooels  mnst 
reach  their  destinations  and 
workers  must  get  to  their  joks. . . 
on  time.  ”  Join  the  U.S. Truck 
Conservation  Corps  and  keep 
your  trucks  in  best  possible 
condition.  Your GMC  Truck 
dealer  is  pledged  to  help  you. 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

^  General  Motors  Corporation 

Home  of  Commercial  GMC  Trucks  and  GM  Coaches  .  .  . 

Volume  Producer  of  GMC  Army  Trucks  and  Amphibian  ''Ducks”  _ 
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Funeral  Notices  Offer 
Added  Value  to  Reader 


By  Frank  E.  Fehbnan 


(No.  81  in  a  aorios) 


TO  US,  one  of  the  unexplained 

mysteries  of  newspaper  pub* 
liahing  is  this,  “Why  do  pub¬ 
lishers  give  away  so  much  siwce 
to  lodges,  clubs,  organizations 
and  individuals?’’ 

Deaths  and  funerals  are  news; 
but  the  average  notice  of  either, 
is  of  little  interest  to  the  total 
subscriber  list  of  the  paper.  Yet, 
for  many  years  publishers  have 
given  space  to  deaths  and  fu* 
nerals  without  one  cent  of  com¬ 
pensation. 

From  Fred  N.  Lowe,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  we  re¬ 
cently  received  a  complete  out¬ 
line  as  to  Just  how  any  pub¬ 
lisher  may  sell  the  death  and 
funeral  space  he  formerly  gave 
away.  We  regret  that  space 
does  not  permit  an  exhibit  of 
the  material  used  in  making 
the  change-over;  but  we  believe 
the  paragraphs  that  follow  will 
enable  our  readers  to  set  up  the 
same  “formula”  in  their  own 
papers. 

Fertile  Territory 

In  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Uail  may  be  foimd  54  funeral 
directors.  Last  December,  a  let¬ 
ter  was  sent  to  each  of  these 
concerns  advising  them  that  the 
Mail  would  continue  to  print 
the  deceased  person’s  name,  age, 
address,  date  of  birth  and  the 
funeral  director's  name.  Their 
listing  read  like  this:  Doe,  John 
O.,  72,  Town,  Sunday,  funeral 
director’s  name.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  this  information  was  set 
in  two  lines,  type  size  being  7Vi- 
point,  same  type  face  as  used 
in  news  columns.  The  name  of 
the  deceased  was  set  in  black 
face  type. 

Should  the  family  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  want  to  run  additional 
information,  such  as  a  short 
biography,  this  space  is  sold  on 
the  basis  of  a  minimum  space 
10  lines  at  a  cost  of  $2. 

Additional  space  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  a  line.  Should 
the  family  wish  to  run  a  cut  of 
the  decea^,  the  charge  is  $10.92 
PLUS  the  cost  of  the  notice. 
This  briefly  is  the  plan  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  Mail  to  sell  the 
major  part  of  its  funeral  and 
death  notice  space.  In  a  recent 
issue  the  free  space  amounted 
to  5V^  inches,  in  which  space  17 
notices  appeared.  In  the  same 
issue  9  notices,  occupying  16^ 
inches  of  space  were  sold,  at  the 
rate  quoted.  In  the  month  of 
January  1944,  death  notices 
grossed  $476.98. 

Here  are  the  several  steps 
employed  by  the  Mail  in  setting 
up  the  new  department.  First, 
a  frank,  open  and  above  board 
letter  should  be  written  to  every 
mortician  in  your  territory.  Most 
of  them  know  that  there  is  a 
serious  paper  shortage  in  every 
town  and  city  of  the  country. 
Most  of  them  know  that  you 


have  been  compelled  to  raise 
salaries,  wages,  that  your  news 
delivery  service  has  been  made 
more  difficult,  that  you  can’t 
nm  your  trucks  and  cars  as 
formerly,  and  that  you  haven’t 
materially  raised  your  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  These  facts  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
friends,  the  morticians. 

The  second  step  is  to  provide 
each  mortician  with  an  order 
form  which  can  be  shown  to  the 
individual  who  inquires  about 
the  insertion  of  the  funeral  no¬ 
tice.  Most  papers  allow  the  mor¬ 
tician  a  commission  on  the  no¬ 
tices  they  sell,  this  commission 
usually  being  20%. 

The  third  step  is  to  compile 
a  few  questions  and  answers  the 
mortician  can  refer  to  when  the 
relative  of  the  deceased  asks, 
“Why  should  I  pay  for  a  notice 
in  the  So  &  So  paper?”  Seven¬ 
teen  questions  and  answers  are 
listed  on  three  -  page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  used  by  the  Mail. 
These  questions  range  from 
“Why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
Mail  to  make  a  charge  for  the 
notice?”  to  “Who  will  pay  for 
the  notice,  the  mortician  or  my¬ 
self?” 

The  fourth  step  is  to  call  on 
every  mortician  in  your  city, 
and  as  many  more  as  can  be 
conveniently  reached  in  your 
outlying  territory.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mail,  Fred  Lowe  wrote 
us  that  he  personally  explained 
the  new  setup  to  17  morticians 
in  Charleston,  and  by  letter  and 
telephone,  contacted  those  in  the 
outlying  districts  that  could  not 
be  conveniently  reached  person¬ 
ally. 

'The  fifth  step  is  to  mail  to 
every  mortician  in  your  market, 
a  tear  sheet  of  the  first  paper 
you  run  with  the  new  setup, 
plus  another  letter  thanking 
your  friends  for  their  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  a  request  that  they 
call  you.  reversing  the  charge 
if  they  are  in  outlying  towns,  so 
that  you  can  answer  any  of  their 
immediate  questions  about  the 
new  listings. 

Advantage  to  the  Family 

To  some,  this  may  seem  like 
a  new  stunt  to  collect  several 
thousand  dollars  of  new  revenue 
without  any  real  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  space  instead  of  giving 
it  away.  Just  the  opposite  re¬ 
action  has  come  from  many  fam¬ 
ilies  who  have  used  this  way  of 
inserting  notices  about  their 
friends  or  their  immediate  fam¬ 
ily. 

Obituary  notices,  the  run  of 
the  mine  kind,  are  Just  about 
the  most  deadly  ( no  pun  in¬ 
tended)  things  that  appear  in 
any  newspaper.  When  the  fam¬ 
ily  decide  to  prepare  a  full  and 
complete  notice  of  the  deceased, 
they  can  say  as  much  as  they 
wish  to  say;  and  what  is  more 
important  to  them,  they  can 
say  the  things  they  really  want 


to  say.  As  an  example:  for  the 
former  mayor  of  a  town  that 
has  many  subscribers  to  the 
Mail,  the  family  prepared  a  6Vfe- 
inch  news  item  about  him,  and 
also  included  a  3-inch  single 
column  cut  in  the  notice.  'The 
cost  of  the  notice  was  about 
$25.  including  the  cut. 

The  immediate  family  and 
himdreds  of  his  former  constitu¬ 
ents  clipped  the  notiice  and  will 
refer  to  it  many  times  over  the 
coming  years. 

Remember  this,  you  do  not 
stop  printed  death  notices  under 
this  plan:  you  simply  restrict 
your  death  notices  to  a  brief 
two  lines,  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  person’s  name,  age,  ad¬ 
dress,  date  of  death  and  the  fu¬ 
neral  director’s  name.  That’s 
all.  ’Those  who  wish  to  add  other 
details  as  to  the  survivors,  past 
history  of  the  individual,  his 
lodge  affiliations,  success  stories, 
etc.,  etc.,  may  do  so,  but  not  for 
“Free.” 

For  the  average  family,  the 
payment  of  $2  for  a  10-llne  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  death  and  other 
information,  is  no  hardship,  es¬ 
pecially  these  days.  And  most 
families  will  welcome  the  idea 
of  buying  as  much  space  as 
they  want  and  the  privilege  of 
writing  a  more  personal,  and 
certainly  a  more  interesting  fac¬ 
tual  report  of  the  deceased. 

From  Fred  Lowe’s  literature 
we  learn  that  rates  for  one  in¬ 
sertion  in  papers  vary  according 
to  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
In  Cleveland,  8  lines  cost  $1.95. 
In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  rate  for 
8  lines  is  $2.10.  In  Richmond, 
10  lines  cost  $4.00  for  one  inser¬ 
tion.  In  Atlanta,  22  lines  cost 
$5.50  per  Insertion. 

Your  own  rate  can  be  arrived 
at  by  following  the  rate  struc¬ 
ture  of  these  papers.  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  charge  $2  for  10 
lines  for  50,000  circulation,  $4.00 
for  100,000  circulation  and  prob¬ 
ably  $1.50  for  up  to  25,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  two  advantages  of  this 
better  way  of  handling  your  fu¬ 
neral  and  death  notices  are  first, 
you  get  paid  for  a  service  that 
has  been  given  away  for  no  good 
reason;  and  second,  your  sub¬ 
scribers  have  an  opportunity  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  the 
deceased  in  their  own  words. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  the 
switch  from  the  old  way  to  the 
new. 


NEWSPAPER 

BROKERS 


Covering  the  territory 
West  ot  the 
Mississippi. 

List  your  Newspaper 
with  us. 


All  matters  strictly 
confidential. 


THE  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Fork  Central  lldg.,  Let  Angeles 


Employes  Get 
$200,000  of  '43 
Gcmnett  Profits 


Receive  Higher  Shan 
Than  in  Previous  Ten, 
Despite  Steep  Tax  Bhs 


Rochester,  N.  Y..  April  2$. 
Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  ^ 
bursed  more  than  $200f)00  ia  iii 
profit-sharing  plan  with  » 
ployes,  the  annual  refxirt  of  tht 
company  showed  today.  Tohl 
disbursements  under  the  ph 
during  1943  came  to  $2OSJil0.1S. 
the  report  said,  as  comptnd 
with  $169,508.36  in  1942. 

Annual  report  of  GanoM 
Company,  Inc.,  and  its  whoUr 
own^  companies,  includinith 
undistribut^  net  profits  of  c» 
trolled  companies  and  rsdio 
stations  after  all  taxes,  for  th 
year  ended  December  31,  IM. 
was  $1,218,617.99,  as  compml 
with  $1,011,209.48  in  1941 
Federal,  state  and  local  tiia 
of  the  firm  and  its  wholly-o«iii 
subsidiaries,  amounted  to  It- 
692,029.41,  which  is  eqial  k 
$29.25  on  each  share  of  the  $ 
Class  B  preferred  stock  oi- 
standing  and  compares  vtt 
$18.45  per  share  in  1941  sha 
taxes  amounted  to  $l,067Jll& 
Total  taxes  of  controlled  ca- 
panies  amounted  to  $8311118 
during  the  year,  as  coopini 
with  $567,297.48  in  1941 


"GciymAiuSI 


EIRCAK.MARGC) 
NOTATiBL  , 


Kdltor’s  own  short  feotw* 
Space-saver,  pace  pepper-n, 
running  in  several  Import*** 
nowapnpen. 


Write  for  rale*  ta  WOh** 
Cyr.  817  Kim  8t.,  Ammts* 
Mast. 
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IDI 


Yiiiril  declare  a  new  liideiieiideiii’e  in  the 


though  all  our  energies  are  now  dedi 
cated  to  Victory.  Giant  220-ntile 
an-hour  planes  are  on  order,  to  be 
delivered  when  wartime  conditions 
permit.  New  routes  have  been  applied 
for.  New  and  far  more  frequent  sched¬ 
ules  are  being  studied. 

The  "charter”  is  being  drawn  up 
for  your  new  Independence  — in  the 
coming  Age  of  Flight. 

★  Buy  fVar  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory 


National  Parks,  to  Southern  California 
or  the  Great  Northwest . . .  will  enable 
jou  to  journey  from  winter  into  sum¬ 
mer  .  .  .  from  summer  into  lands  of 
perennial  snows  ...  to  spend  restful 
tlays  in  an  entirely  different  climate. 

You  w’ill  be  able  to  give  broader  ex¬ 
pression  to  your  personal  aims,  thanks 
to  the  swiftness  of  the  airplane.  People 
you  want  to  see,  places  you  want  to 
visit  will  be  within  easy  reach.  No 
place  in  this  country  will  be  too  far. 
No  trip  W’ill  take  too  long  to  prevent 
you  from  going. 

Looking  forward  to  this  great  new 
day  of  aviation.  United  is  already  an¬ 
ticipating  your  travel  needs,  even 


In  the  Age  of  Flight,  you  are  at  last 
going  to  say  good-bye  to  that  “tied 
clown”  feeling.  You’re  going  to  declare 
\()ur  own  personal  independence  of 
distance  and  time. 

When  the  pressure  of  business  or 
the  routine  of  every-day  life  lx;gins  to 
weigh  heavily  upon  you  .  . .  when  you 
feel  the  need  for  a  complete  change  of 
scertery  . . .  you’ll  go!  For  the  airplane 
will  be  at  your  service  as  never  before. 

Huge,  luxurious  United  Mainliners 
will  depart  frequently  for  flights  to 
numerous  points  across  the  nation  over 
the  strategic  Main  Line  Airway.  A 
single  night  of  travel  will  take  you 
from  the  East  to  one  of  the  great 


THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AP's  Filan  Wins 
Pulitzer  Award 
With  War  Shot 

Home  Front  Prize  Goes 

To  Bunker,  of  Omaha 

World-Herald  Staff 

By  Jack  Pries 

The  Pulitzer  Award  Com¬ 
mittee  set  a  precedent  this  year 
in  selecting  two  winners  in  toe 
news  picture  field.  One  prize 
was  given  for  toe  best  war  news 
photo  and  toe  other  for  toe  best 
local  news  picture.  Each  winner 
received  $500  in  cash  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  honor  of  winning  na¬ 
tional  recognition  for  his  work,. 

Frank  Filan,  AP  war  photog¬ 
rapher,  won  toe  Pulitzer  Award 
for  his  photographs  taken  during 
toe  invasion  of  Tarawa  Island  by 
the  Marines.  The  winning  photo, 
serviced  by  toe  AP  November 
29,  1943,  graphically  depicted 
the  action  during  the  capture  of 
toe  island.  It  showed  Marines 
examining  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  Japanese  stronghold 
on  Tarawa,  with  toe  bodies  of 
dead  Japanese  soldiers  strewn 
among  the  rubble  after  Amer¬ 
icans  demolished  toe  pill-boxes, 
and  the  effect  of  accurate  bomb¬ 
ing  from  American  guns  and 
planes. 

Lost  Equipment 

Filan  was  with  toe  first  Mar¬ 
ine  assault  waves  to  land  on 
Tarawa.  He  lost  his  cameras 
and  almost  lost  his  life  in  toe 
engagement.  Although  weight¬ 
ed  down  with  equipment  while 
bucking  a  heavy  surf,  he  turned 
back  in  the  face  of  danger  to 
help  a  Marine  who  had  been 
shot.  Under  heavy  fire,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  assist  the  wounded  Mar¬ 
ine  ashore  and  probably  saved 
his  life. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day 
after  landing  on  Tarawa  that 
he  was  able  to  borrow  a  camera 
from  a  Coast  Guard  photograph¬ 
er  and  make  his  prize-winning 
photo.  Filan  is  toe  second  con¬ 
secutive  AP  cameraman  to  win 
a  Pulitzer  award  for  the  best 
war  news  photo.  Last  year’s 
winner  was  Frank  Noel  who 
won  the  award  for  his  photo 
show^  an  East  Indian  sailor 
pleading  for  water  while  in  a 
life  boat  after  being  torpedoed 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Earle  L.  Bunker,  staff  photog- 
grapher  for  toe  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  won  the  Pulitzer  award 
for  the  best  local  news  photo. 
On  the  same  day  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  his  good  fortune 
he  was  notified  that  he  had  won 
third  place  in  toe  contest  for 
news  pictures  held  by  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica,  for  toe  same 
photo,  “Homecoming.” 

Bunker  has  won  many  other 
prizes  for  his  great  photo.  Sev¬ 
eral  picture  magazines  have 
awarded  him  first  honors  and  a 
cash  bonus  for  his  excellent  shot, 
which  toe  New  York  Daily  News 
called  one  of  toe  five  outstanding 
pictures  for  1943. 

The  following  information 


about  Bunker  and  how  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  prize  winning  photo 
was  sent  to  us  by  Emmett  Curry 
of  the  World-Herald: 

“Bunker  was  assigned  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  homecoming  of  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  Moore,  at  his  home 
in  Villi.sca,  Iowa.  The  original 
plans  were  arranged  for  meeting 
Col.  Moore  in  Omaha.  He  was 
expected  to  fly  from  Omaha  to 
his  home  in  Vilisca.  but  the  plans 
misfired  and  Bunker  was  sent  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moore. 
After  waiting  almost  the  entire 
night  at  the  .station.  Bunker  saw 
Col.  Moore  alight  from  the  train. 

“Earle  waited  until  the  Col¬ 
onel  greeted  his  family.  Al¬ 
though  tired  and  sleepy  he 
sensed  the  right  moment  for  an 
exposure.  His  heart  almost 
stopped  when  he  saw  the  weak 
light  emitted  from  his  flash¬ 
bulb.  He  feared  that  he  had  lost 
the  shot  because  of  the  poor 
light.  However,  his  fears  van¬ 
ished  after  he  saw  the  negative. 
The  exposure  was  perfect. 

“The  picture  turned  out  to  be 
a  ‘natural.’  The  composition 
was  even  better  than  he  had 
planned.  He  had  caught  the  en¬ 
tire  scene  in  one  shot.  It  showed 
Lt.  Col.  Moore  scooping  his 
youngster  in  his  arms  while  his 
wife  stood  by  weeping  for  Joy. 
The  small  wide-eyed  lad  at  the 
left  in  the  photo  is  only  an  in¬ 
terested  onlooker.” 

Philadelphians  Meet 
MORE  than  1.000  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  a  party  of  25  wounded 
war  veterans  from  the  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital  who 
were  special  guests,  attended  the 
fifth  annual  dinner-dance  of  toe 
Philadelphia  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  held  Satuiriay 
night.  April  29.  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia. 

An  honor  roll,  showing  more 
than  20  local  press  photogra¬ 
phers  now  in  the  military  ser¬ 
vice,  most  of  them  taking  action 
shots  for  toe  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  was  unveiled. 
William  Connor,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  is  president 
of  toe  organization. 

Photographers  Pose 

THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  has 

launched  a  new  sort  of  photo 
contest,  with  the  paper’s  two 
columnists,  C.  A.  Paul  and  Dor¬ 
othy  Knox,  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter.  ^ 

Some  discussion — by  the  col¬ 
umnists  and  in  their  fan  mail — 
arose  over  toe  pictures  used 
with  toe  respective  columns.  So 
Managing  Elditor  Brodie  Griffith 
submitted  Paul  and  Miss  Knox 
to  toe  Charlotte  Camera  Club  to 
see  what  the  amateur  member¬ 
ship  could  do.  Each  camera 
toter  made  his  shot  of  toe  col¬ 
umnists,  who  posed  obligingly. 

From  toe  resulting  pictures. 
Griffith  selected  some  15  and  ran 
them  in  a  layout  in  the  News, 
with  a  coupon  form  that  readers 
were  invit^  to  use  in  voting  on 
a  favorite  pose  of  each  of  the 
column  writers.  The  balloting 
is  still  on.  Leading  in  popular¬ 
ity  are  a  cigar-in-mouth  pose 
for  Paul  and  a  very  happy,  gay, 
laughing  pose  for  Miss  Knox. 


Iowa  Meeting 
Hears  Plea  for 
Post-War  Plans 

’The  Iowa  Press  Association, 
in  its  29th  annual  convention, 
held  at  the  Ft.  Des  Moines  Hotel, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  April  28  and 
29,  were  told  that  immediate 
post-war  planning  by  small  busi¬ 
ness  men  is  needed  and  de¬ 
sirable.  The  plea  was  contained 
in  an  address  prepared  by  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  South  Bend.  Ind., 
president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  Hoffman  was  unable  to 
attend  the  convention  and  the 
speech  was  read  by  James  M. 
Cleary,  Chicago,  member  of 
Hoffman  s  committee  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Manpower 
Committee  for  Post-war  Work. 

10,000,000  Jobs  Needed 

Hoffman’s  speech  asserted  that 
seven  to  10  million  more  civilian 
jobs  must  be  provided  after  the 
war  than  were  available  in  1940 
and  that  neither  a  public  works 
program  nor  big  business,  alone 
or  together,  could  furnish  them 
all. 

He  called  on  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  and  agriculture  to 
“subordinate  their  group  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good”  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  “dynamic  economy  in 
which  more  people  will  have 
more.” 

George  C.  Payne,  Chicago,  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  toe  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce, 
told  toe  convention  that  "adver¬ 
tising  in  the  post-war  period  will 
be  a  more  powerful  selling  tool 
than  ever  if  we  solve  our  num¬ 
ber  one  post-war  problem — pro¬ 
viding  as  high  a  level  of  produc¬ 
tive  employment  as  possible." 

Carl  Flannegan  of  toe  Fonda 
(Iowa)  Times,  suggested  that 
Iowa  editors  use  a  good-will 
policy  on  the  young  employes, 
the  high  school  boys  who  might 
soon  go  off  to  war,  to  effect  a 
liking  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

R.  A.  Jorgenson  of  Klemme, 
Iowa,  presented  a  survey  which 
he  said  shows  the  probability  of 
a  43%  increase  in  newspaper 
business  after  the  war — set  at 
1946— -and  an  increase  of  88% 
in  job  printing  over  1936. 


Three  “master  editor-publUt- 
ers”  awards,  highest  honor  ac¬ 
corded  to  its  members  by  the 
Iowa  Press  Association,  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  convention's  ban¬ 
quet.  The  recipients  were: 

Frederick  D.  Beckman,  Kn<tt- 
ville  Journal,  a  weekly  pape 
Ralph  E.  Overholser,  Red  Oqi 
Express,  a  semi-weekly,  and  Ste¬ 
phen  G.  Goldthwaite,  Boost 
News-Republican,  a  daily. 

■ 

Newspaper  Librarians 
To  Meet  in  Philadelphia 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the 
3Gth  annual  meeting  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Librarians’  Association  of 
the  United  States  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  this  year  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  June 
19-21.  Newspaper  librariara 
compose  a  special  group  of  this 
organization  and  are  plaiuiini 
the  most  active  participation  in 
the  history  of  the  association 

Charles  Stolberg,  New  York 
Sun  chief  librarian,  is  chairman 
of  this  year’s  committee  on  an 
rangements.  Paul  Foster,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  library,  h 
chairman  of  the  Quaker  (ity 
newspaper  group  who  will  act 
as  official  hosts  for  visitin{ 
newspapermen  and  women.  Mig 
Grace  Ottey,  of  Curtis  ^bliah- 
ing  Co.,  is  publicity  chairman 
■ 

Lauds  Heorst  Papers 

For  cooperating  with  the 
American  Legion  in  sponsorini 
the  “GI  Bill  of  Rights”  for  sen 
vicemen,  Hearst  Newspaptn 
were  thanked  by  the  L^oos 
national  executive  committee  in 
a  resolution  offered  May  2. 

PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHBfil 

reserve 

your  copy  of  this 

FREE  BOOKLET 

"How  to  Core 
for  Your 
Photographic 
Equipment" 

Out  about  May  15th— a  new, 
illustrated  booklet  from  Kil- 
art!  Tells  you  how  to  cm 
serve  your  camera  and  phok' 
graphic  equipment.  Preper^ 
by  Kalart  in  cooperation  ^ 
leading  camera  technkitat 
and  manufacturers.  Y  onri 
FREE!  Reserve  your  copy 
now — send  coupon  below! 


Thf  Kalart  Company.  Inc. 

Dept.  125,  Stamford,  Conn. 

PleiiM!  reserve  my  free  copy  of  “5* 
to  Care  for  Your  Photofrape* 
Equipment." 


City  .  State. 


IDITOR  k  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  K  R  for  May  4. 


^^king  the  heat  off  tracers— before  they  hit! 


Gases-under-pressure,  harnessed  by 
Walter  Kidde  &  Company,  are  serving 
our  fighting  men  in  many  ingenious 
ways.  After  the  war  they'll  serve  you. 
Look  for  them  ! 


Explosive  fumes  from  gaso. 

line  tanks,  ignited  by 
tracers,  could  easily  blow 
up,  send  plane  crashing  in 
flames.  So  our  pilots  flood 
area  around  tanks  with 
carbon  dioxide  gas  from 
Kidde  cylinders.  The  fire¬ 
smothering  carbon  dioxide 
replaces  dangerous  vapors, 
robs  enemy  tracers  of  in¬ 
cendiary  effect. 


WALTER  KIDDE  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  558  MAIN  ST.,  BELLEVILLE,  N.  J. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


sumed  newspaper  advertising  on 
its  Chicken  of  the  Sea  and  White 
Star  brands  of  Tuna  in  selected 
markets  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  200-line  copy  is  being  run, 
which  represents  the  first  terri¬ 
torial  promotion  since  Pearl 
Harbor  to  supplement  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising 
which  has  been  continuous 
throughout  the  war  period. 
Brisacher.  Van  Norden  &  Staff 
is  the  agency. 

Myrurgia  Perfumes  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co., 
Inc.  to  direct  its  advertising. 

The  A.  E.  Nkttleton  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  maker  of  Nettleton 
Shoes  for  men  and  Lady  Nettle- 
ton  shoes  for  women,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
J.  M.  fMathes,  Inc.  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Immediate  plans 
include  continued  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  40  cities  where 
Nettleton  shops  and  leased  de¬ 
partments  are  located,  and  four 
color  advertisements  in  several 
magazines.  A  mat  service  of 
dealer  advertising  is  being  of- 
ered  and  plans  for  the  spring 
season  of  1945  are  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

Tilo  Roofing  Co.,  Inc.,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.  as  its  advertising  agency. 
Copy  is  being  placed  for  a  spring 
campaign  in  newspapers  serving 
the  areas  in  which  Tilo's  42 
branch  offices  are  located.  While 
Tilo  is  well  known  in  the  trade 
as  the  largest  company  which 
manufactures  and  applies  its 
own  roofing  and  siding  ma¬ 
terials,  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  taken  its  advertising  directly 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Self  Rismo  Flour  Insti¬ 
tute.  Inc.,  is  planning  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  more  flour  to  the 
housewife  for  home  baking.  At 
the  11th  annual  convention  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  19  a 
committee  was  appointed  to 
work  out  details  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Denison  Motor  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Dodge  and  Plymouth 
distributors  for  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  Panhandle  and  the  Radco 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  sales  engineers 
promoting  post-war  passenger 
and  express  aviation  service  in 
Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
have  named  Ross  Advertising 
Service  their  agency. 

The  Londonderry  Co.,  packers 
of  Londonderry  Ice  Cream  Mix, 
has  appointed  Brisacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  schedule  includes 
some  50  new^apers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  with  new  papers  in 
many  markets  being  added  each 
day.  Frequent  insertions  of 
small  space  is  the  policy. 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  counsel  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  publishing  firm. 

Drury  Lane  Chocolates  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  gift  packaged  chocolates,  has 
appointed  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc. 
to  handle  its  advertising.  It 


plans  to  use  both  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising. 

The  Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper 
CoRP.,  New  York,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Duane  Jones 
Co.  as  its  advertising  agency. 
Present  plans  include  an  exten¬ 
sive  spot-radio  and  newspaper 
campaign  for  the  company’s 
household  paper  products  to 
break  about  June  1  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Calco  Chemical  Division, 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Hazard  .Advertising  Co.,  New 
York,  to  direct  its  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  activities, 
effective  July  1.  Business  papers 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 

The  111-year-old  Eagle  Lock 
Co.,  Terryville,  Conn.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  locks,  screws,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  hardware,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  New 
York,  to  handle  a  projected  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  and  trade  mag¬ 
azine  advertising. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ARTHUR  BRASHEARS  of  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  resigned  to  join 
Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co.  in  a 
creative  executive  capacity.  He 
was  previously  associated  with 
Wiiliam  B.  Benton  in  public  re¬ 
lations  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago 

Robert  S.  Peare,  manager  of 
publicity  and  broadcasting  for 
the  General  Electric  Co.  since 
1940,  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  In  his  new  position,  he 
will  direct  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising,  broadcasting,  and  general 
publicity  activities  as  a  member 
of  the  president’s  staff. 

Rosser  Reeves  and  Clinton 
Ferris,  who  have  been  associated 
with  ’Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  since  the 
formation  of  the  company  in 
1940,  have  been  elects  vice- 
presidents. 

Frank  Johnson,  formerly  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is  now 
art  director  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Roberts  and  Reimers, 
Inc. 

Sam  Chernow  has  resigned 
from  Lester  Harrison  Associates 
to  establish  the  Chemow  Co.  in 
the  Empire  State  Building,  New 
York. 

Vaughn  G.  Hannington  and 
George  Knoerr  have  been 
named  vice-presidents  of  Rose- 
Martin,  Inc. 

Harold  D.  Menken,  founder 
and  president  of  Menken  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  and  dissolved  the  agency. 
He  will,  however,  continue  his 
investment  managing  office.  The 
creative  personnel  of  the  agency 
will  continue  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Douglas  D.  Simon,  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  of  Menken, 
and  the  new  firm  will  be  called 
by  his  name. 

Robert  Pettinato,  art  director 
and  production  manager  of  the 
Philip  Klein  Advertising 
Agency,  has  won  the  $500  first 


prize  in  the  1944  McCandlish 
poster  design  contest. 

F.  a.  (’Ted)  Long  has  been 
selected  to  head  the  television 
activities  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  which  is 
planning  to  strengthen  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  field.  From  now  on 
the  television  work  will  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  radio  department 
instead  of  being  operated  as  a 
separate  unit  on  an  experimen¬ 
tal  basis. 

James  A.  Rowan  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp.  Mr. 
Rowan  has  been  special  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s  Steel  Division  at 
Washington,  and  at  various  times 
has  served  as  industrial  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  news 
and  markets  editor  of  Iron  Age 
magazine,  managing  editor  of 
the  Youngstown  ( O. )  Telegram. 

Henry  W.  Doyle  has  joined 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald  and  Sample 
in  an  executive  capacity.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  been  an 
executive  of  the  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co. 

Lt.  Col.  Carlton  G.  Ketchum, 
of  Ketchum.  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  now  attached  to 
headquarters  of  the  Allied  Ex- 
peditionauy  Air  Forces  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

Herbert  Sanford  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  television  director  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  heading  up 
experimental  and  commercial 
projects  which  the  agency  has 
developed  in  the  past  three 
years.  He  recently  rejoined  Ayer 
after  more  than  a  year’s  special¬ 
ization  in  Radar  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific,  serving  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Herbert  W.  Leinbach,  former¬ 
ly  an  account  executive  with 
Kelly,  Nason.  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  joined  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity. 

William  E.  Forbes,  for  seven 
years  associated  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  is  joining 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  as  of 
May  15th,  as  radio  supervisor  in 
charge  of  television  activities. 

John  H.  Sheldon  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.  He  was 
formerly  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

Joseph  Armstrong  has  joined 
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the  creative  department 
McCann-Erickson  as  a  “j 
man.  He  was  formerly  with 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Co. 
Pepin,  director  of  the  men, 
dising  research  department 
Vick  Chemical,  has  also  jof 
McCann-Erickson  and  will 
associate  director  of  research. 

Ruth  Holt  Crowley,  ] 
newspaper  columnist,  has  joi  _ 
the  copy  staff  of  Erwin,  Waseyi 
Co.,  Chicago,  as  copy  writer 
special  advisor  on  food  prod^ 
accounts.  Mrs.  Crowley  is 
thor  and  editor  of  the  child  cm 
column  in  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Harold  W.  Garthe,  fomt 
market  analyst  with  Fuller  I 
Smith  &  Ross,  has  joined  th 
Phil  Gordon  Agency,  Chicsn 
He  is  dividing  his  activities  bi 
tween  market  analysis  and  copy 

Hugh  I.  Connet,  an  art  dine 
tor  at  the  Federal  Adve 
Agency,  Inc.,  has  been  eleehi 
a  vice-president  of  the  ageaqi. 

William  J.  Shine,  formal 
Regional  Price  Executive  i 
OP  A.,  is  now  associated  «i| 
Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  Inc.,  ia* 
executive  capacity. 

Leslie  J.  Hannah  has  j 
the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  He 
to  California  from  Philad 
where  he  was  promotion 
ager  for  Country  Gent 
The  company  also  announcdl 
shift  in  personnel  between  ' 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Ai 
offices.  Dawson  Funk  hu 
transferred  to  Los  Angeta 
handle  copy,  replacing  Go 
Steedman,  who  retuma  to 
San  Francisco  copy  dep 
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Buf  War  Bendt  —  to  Hart  and  ta  Hold 


The  Fortress  crews  know  the  answer.  It  is 
done  by  cool  courage,  skill  and  training,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  bombing  stability  of  the 
steady-flying  Forts  themselves. 

Some  day  Boeing’s  design,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  skills  will  he  turned  once  again 
to  products  of  peacetime.  And  you  can  have 
full  confidence  in  any  such  product .  .  .  if  it's 
"Built  by  Boeing"  it’s  bound  to  be  good. 


whole  vast  area  of  conquered  Europe  is 
Wi  stronghold.  Massive  walls  and  power- 
Itatifications  defend  it— all  as  nearly  im- 
^ble  as  Hitler  can  make  them. 

^  overhead  there  are  no  walls.  It  is 
tek  the  roof  that  Allied  bomlwrs  have 
M  the  heaviest  blows  on  Germany’s 
hiking  machine. 

I  the  valiant  young  Americans  who  man 
Boeing  Flying  Fortresses,  “through  the 


cloud  cover  with  almost  the  same  uncanny 
accuracy  as  when  the  air  is  clear.  The  first 
raid  by  the  Forts  on  Berlin  was  made  under 
just  such  conditions. 

The  deadly  bombing  done  by  the  Boeing 
planes  has  become  a  matter  of  wonder,  not 
only  to  our  Allies  but  to  the  enemy.  After 
Flying  Fortresses  had  demolished  the  Messer- 
schmitt  plant  at  Regensburg  w'ithout  allow¬ 
ing  a  single  bomb  to  fall  on  a  hospital  which 
was  practically  a  part  of  the  factory  area,  our 
Eighth  Air  Force  fliers  got  a  special  radio  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Luftwaffe.  The  net  of  it  was: 
“Congratulations  on  your  accuracy.  We  don’t 
know  how  you  do  it!” 


now  has  an  added  significance.  On  days 
I  there  was  a  thick  overcast,  Europe  was 
s*fe  from  precision  bombing.  Today 
navigation  devices  enable  the  Fortress 
>ardier  to  hit  his  target  through  dense 


NEW  AIR  FORCES  COMBAT  FILM 

The  Army  Air  Forces  motion  picture,  “The 
Memphis  Belle,”  shows  heroic  crews  of  Boeing 
Flying  Fortresses  in  actual  combat  over  Germany. 
See  it  at  vour  local  theater. 


MO  ■UlLOCm  or  the  FLVINO  fortress  •  the  new  B-2S  SUPERFORTRESS  •  THE  STRATOLINER  •  TRANSOCEAN  CLIPPERS 


CIRCULATION 


P.  L  Thomson 
Continues  as 
ABC  President 

Directors  Endorse  His 
Leadership  at  N.  Y. 
Meeting  of  Board 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Philip  L.  Thomson,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Western 
Electric  Com-  ~ 
pany,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  it 
was  announced 
this  week  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  ABC  di¬ 
rectors  in  New 
York.  April  28. 

Mr.  Thomson 

will  also  con-  Thomson 
tinue  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  as  its  registered  agent  in 
the  Bureau.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Western  Electric 
organization  from  1903  until  his 
retirement  last  April  1.  He  has 
served  as  president  since  1927. 

Resolution  of  Confidence 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
April  28  meeting,  expressing 
their  confidence  in  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son’s  leadership.  The  resolution, 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  directors  stated: 

“RESOLVED,  that  in  expres¬ 
sing  its  confidence  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Philip  L.  Thomson,  the 
board  voices  its  appreciation  of 
his  17  years  of  devoted  service 
as  president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  and  its  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  the  circumstances  that 
permit  of  his  continuance  in  that 
office  made  possible  by  his  con¬ 
tinuation  as  the  registered  agent 
of  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany." 

Routine  business  matters  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  ABC  di¬ 
rectors  at  their  one-day  session 
in  New  York. 


what  they  would  earn  out  of 
town.”  he  explained. 

“Working  on  this  thought,  we 
ran  a  help  wanted  ad,  explain¬ 
ing  in  detail  that  we  wanted 
men  for  part-time  work,  giving 
the  exact  hours,  in  the  morning, 
that  ffiey  would  work  and  sug¬ 
gesting  the  above  thought  in 
the  ad. 

“We  received  several  good  re¬ 
sponses  and  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  using  some  of  these  ap¬ 
plicants  we  have  on  file  as  the 
result  of  this  ad.” 

Mr.  Lippincott  also  explained 
that  the  circulation  department 
has  used  these  part-time  em¬ 
ployes  on  extra  jobs  outside  the 
mailing  room,  paying  them  on 
the  time-and-a-half  rate  for  over 
40  hours.  This  plan  has  been 
especially  helpful  in  solving  car¬ 
rier  delivery  problems,  he  added. 

These  men  are  also  used  on 
bicycles  for  the  delivery  to 
newsstands,  thereby  saving  on 
truck  delivery. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Lippincott 
points  out  that  women  can,  and 
are  replacing  men  in  the  mail 
rooms  of  newspaper  circulation 
departments.  In  some  instances, 
women  are  being  employed  on 
galley  work  and  on  several  east¬ 
ern  papers  women  are  serving 
as  “stuffers”  of  Sunday  editions, 
he  said. 

The  problem,  he  added,  is  to 
find  the  right  woman,  who  seems 
as  hard  to  find  today  as  a  good 
man. 


Distributors'  Manual 

RECOGNIZING  that  distributors 

are  independent  contractors, 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  has, 
however,  published  an  informa¬ 
tive  manual  of  suggestions  on 
how  they  may  conduct  their 
work  so  as  to  realize  maximum 
earnings. 

The  manual,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  C.  C.  Paxton, 
manager  of  agencies,  should 
prove  to  be  helpful  to  present 
and  future  World-Herald  cir¬ 
culation  representatives.  Com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail,  the  manual 
is  divided  into  three  general 
headings:  (1)  The  distributor 
and  the  publisher:  ( 2 )  Operation 
of  the  Distributorship;  ( 3 )  Office 
Forms  and  Methods. 


Using  Part-Time  Help 

THE  Atlantic  City  ( N.  J. )  Press- 

Union  has  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  the  use  of  outside  men  on 
a  part-time  basis  to  help  over¬ 
come  the  manpower  shortage  in 
the  mail  room. 

Lloyd  W.  Lippincott,  Press- 
Union  circulation  manager  re¬ 
cently  outlined  how  this  plan 
has  proven  satisfactory  in  secur¬ 
ing  men  working  in  other  lines. 
He  adopted  this  policy,  he  said, 
after  “help  wanted”  ads  for  full¬ 
time  work  met  with  little  re¬ 
sponse. 

“It  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  quite  a  few  men  work¬ 
ing  in  Atlantic  City,  who  might 
prefer  staying  at  home  with 
their  families  and  keeping  their 
present  home  together,  if  they 
had  some  means  to  take  up  the 
gap  between  what  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  at  their  present  Job  and 


Serves  Brothers'  Route 
DONNA  OGILVIE,  girl  carrier 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  is  taking  the  place 
of  her  three  brothers,  now  in 
the  armed  forces,  who  formerly 
served  the  route  over  a  period 
of  17  years.  She  is  one  of  the 
few  girl  newspaper  carriers  in 
Utah,  delivering  65  copies  on  a 
bicycle. 


Harold  Hough  Honored 

Harold  V.  Hough,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  received 
a  distinguished  service  award 
for  his  three  years’  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper- 
Radio  Committee  when  it  dis¬ 
solved  last  week  after  its  fight 
for  rights  to  co-ownership  of  the 
media  had  been  successfully 
concluded  in  January.  A  scroll 
signed  by  other  members  of  the 
steering  committee  and  a  v^atch 
were  presented  to  him. 


Aa  a  worUai  a 
porter  oa  tW  b 
leigh  (N.a)1ha 
MIm  Alice 
ton  interview  b 

father,  Govaiaal 
Melville  Broaghg 
of  North  Camjjin 
at  the  Gov^tWi 
M  ansion. 

B  r  o  ughtenb 
been  witk  h 
Times  for  quUt 
while  and, 
most  girl  reportsi 
she's  crosy  abet 
her  work. 


Bond  Drives 


Seen  as  Retail 


Promotion  Aid 


War  Bond  drives  offer  retail¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  a  unique 
public  relations  opportunity,  it 
was  indicated  at  the  Retailers 
War  Finance  Conference  at  Los 
Angeles.  April  26  and  27.  Stores 
which  had  donated  all  their  dis¬ 
play  windows  and  a  sizable  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  advertising  to 
promoting  the  Third  and  Fourth 
War  Loans  reported  that  sales 
actually  were  better  than  normal 
during  those  periods. 

The  stores  reported  another 
advantage  from  these  promo¬ 
tions — they  served  to  stimulate 
salesmanship  among  employes 
who  are  sadly  out  of  practice  be¬ 
cause  of  the  current  seller’s 
market. 

Continuity  Needed 

Experience  in  past  War  Loan 
drives  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
laying  out  a  sustained  campaign 
coordinated  among  the  retailers, 
it  was  decided.  Instead  of 
“shooting  their  bolts”  in  an 
opening  day  splurge  it  was  rec¬ 
ommended  that  different  days 
of  the  week  be  allotted  to  differ¬ 
ent  advertisers  as  their  War 
Bond  ad  day  and  that  this  sched¬ 
ule  be  sustained  throughout  the 
campaign. 

It  was  further  recommended 
that  advertisers  schedule  many 
small  insertions  to  be  spotted 
throughout  the  paper  rather 
than  one  large  ad,  except  for 
the  initial  advertisement  in  the 
campaign.  And  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  was  proven  good 
policy  to  subordinate  selling 
merchandise  to  selling  Bonds. 

With  reference  to  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  Drive  scheduled  June 
12.  it  was  urged  that  retailers 
put  as  much  emphasis  on  the 
second  two  weeks  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  on  the  first  two  in  order 
to  sustain  public  interest. 

Los  Angeles  retailers  did  an 
outstanding  job  during  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  Drive,  the 
average  sales  person  selling 
bonds  to  a  value  of  nine  times 
national  average.  This  record 
was  attributed  to  the  “Third 
Army”  program  developed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Downtown  Busi¬ 
ness  Men's  Association. 

The  program  was  along  the 
time-tested  lines  of  a  store  pro¬ 
motion  embracing  the  principles 
of  high-lighting  the  event,  sell¬ 
ing  the  employes  on  the  “mer¬ 
chandise,”  and  then  capitalizing 
on  their  enthusiasm  for  the 


“merchandise.”  The  area’t  1( 
970  retail  sales  people 
“sworn  in”  as  members  at  <:■ 
Third  Army  in  rallies  attecdj 
by  Army  officers.  Each  ri 
given  the  rank  of  Private  r; 
a  lapel  tag  designating  his  ra-^ 
As  they  sold  bonds,  they  wa 
promoted,  ranks  being  assig  d 
—depending  upon  their 
sales  up  to  “Four  Star  Gene- 
indicating  sales  of  at  least  $5.!^ 
Approximately  2,500  salespec;* 
qualified  for  this  highest  nti 
Each  store  was  a  “divis;;- 
and  there  were  also  "motonidj 
divisions”  —  milk  men,  l»h.7 
drivers,  etc — whose  work  twi 
them  directly  to  the  prospec: 
homes.  Most  stores  oflen: 
prizes  for  the  employes  alliai 
the  most  bonds  and  bonds  to  6 
greatest  value. 


Army  Sets  Oversea 
Circulation  Plan 


Washington,  May  4— The  Wi 
Department  has  sent  mitnr 
tions  to  commanders  both  in  A 
United  States  and  abroad  pn 
scribing  a  policy  of  strict  c 
partiality  in  disseminatks  c 
political  information  thios|l 
newspapers  or  otherwise 

The  law,  it  was  pointed  c.d 
permits  distribution  of  map 
zines  and  newspapers  ^ 
have  a  general  circulation  is 
U.S.  in  accordance  with  i  re 
liable  method  determined  by  tk 
Secretary  of  War.  Soldiennai 
subscribe  individually  to  ail 
newspaper  or  magazine  they  4 
sire,  but  sale  or  distributhe  ( 
organizations  of  the  Army  o 
magazines  will  be  on  the  ba 
of  a  scientific  survey  of  soids 
preferences.  There  is  no  bio « 
handling  of  magazines  whictl 
not  print  political  material^ 
as  technical,  military  or  fid* 
magazines. 

Newspapers  will  likewi*' 
handled  on  the  basis  of  * 
dier  preference.  Within  the^ 
the  newspapers  will  be^ 
which  were  customarily  booj 
by  or  furnished  to  subsl»n 
numbers  of  soldiers  prior  to  AP 
1,  1944.  Outside  the 
the  War  Department  said, » 
diers  will  be  polled  for  expn 
sions  of  preference  from  i " 
of  15  leading  newspapers  off* 
eral  circulation,  with  fbe  PB' 
lege  of  writing  in  one  addiuM 
paper. 

The  War  Department  exj^ 
that  each  theater  com^ 
will  decide  which  of  the  • 
proximately  1,800  dailies***” 
“leading  newspapers.”  I 


EDITOR  A  P  U  1  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  fi.'l||f 


I  i  <  I  !  )  t  )|l 


EVERY  MILE  FREIGHT  TRUCKS  ROLL  BRINGS  VICTORY  CLOSER 


Not  high  enough  to  clear 
barriers  like:  conflicting 
weight  laws  in  adjacent 
states... length  and  height 
laws  that  block  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  U.  S.  highways... 
multiple  taxes,  horse¬ 
power  fees,  mileage  taxes 
.  .  .  thousands  of  useless 
forms  and  regulations. 


Production  Goes  Down,  Prices  Go  Up,  Material  and  Manpower  are  Wasted 
Every  Time  Trucks  are  Blocked  by  These  Useless  State  Barriers  - 

- - -JH  YET  SUCH  LAWS  STILL  REMAIN 

if  ^  \9  OM  MOST  STATUTE  BOOKS 


Somewhere  along  the  line  trucks 
trans|K>rt  98%  of  all  farm  produce. 
Manufacturing,  too,  is  literally 
geared  to  highway  transportation. 
Interrupt  trucking,  and  you  upset 
America’s  entire  economic  structure. 

Now  is  the  time  to  end  punitive 
restrictions  once  and  for  all  ...  so 
that  when  peace  comes  there  will  be 
no  breakdown  in  the  nation’s  high¬ 
way  transportation  system. 


A  RMY  AND  NAVY  heads  saw  that 
State  barriers  are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  war  effort.  As  a  result, 
some  of  the  hampering  State  laws 
have  been  suspended  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  But— ONLY  for  the  duration. 
They’re  still  on  the  books. 

That  can  cause  havoc  after  the  war. 

Remember,  practically  everything 
you  eat,  wear,  or  use  comes  to  you 
all  or  part  of  the  way  by  truck. 
What  hampers  trucks  hurts  you. 
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Sefui  for  new  booklet,  ''Smash  the 
Bottlenecks.”  Tells  what  you  can  do 
to  help.  .  _ _ ^  ' 
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CLASSIFIED 


Program  Set 
For  ANCAM 


Convention 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 


Chairman  Leslie  J.  Cummings. 
CAM  Vancouver  Daily  Province, 
has  announced  completion  of  the 
program  for  the  forthcoming 
25th  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers.  The 
“Silver  Jubilee  Conference  for 
Post-war  Planning”  will  be  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  June  12 
to  15,  inclusive.  The  meeting 
will  be  headquartered  at  The 
Neil  House. 

ANCAM  President  Charles  T. 
Hardin,  CAM  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  general  chairman  of  the 
convention,  reported  that  ad¬ 
vance  reservations  indicate  a 
record  attendance. 

Columbus  Papers  Hosts 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen  will  be  the  host 
newspapers.  CAM  Herbert 
Thomas  of  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  is  chairman  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  committee  and  CAM  Art 
Mochel  of  the  Columbus  Citizen 
is  serving  as  attendance  commit¬ 
tee  chairman.  The  convening 
CAMS  will  be  guests  of  H.  P. 
Wolfe,  publisher  of  the  Dispatch, 
at  a  banquet  at  the  Wigwam. 

The  opening  session  will  sound 
the  keynote  of  the  conference 
with  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
CAM  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Demo¬ 
crat  A  Chronicle,  as  chairman 
of  the  session.  Assisted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  panel,  CAM  Powder¬ 
ly  will  report  the  findings  of  an 
extensive  survey  regarding  the 
post-war  activities  and  plans  of 
various  manufacturers’  associ¬ 
ations,  the  automotive  industry, 
and  real  estate  and  builders  or¬ 
ganizations.  Representatives  of 
these  particular  groups  will  be 
guest  speakers  of  the  session. 

Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  CAM  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  will  conduct 
the  session,  "Jobs — The  Answer 
To  Post-War  Trends.”  CAM 
Ahrens  has  selected  CAMs  from 
key  cities,  throughout  the  U.  S., 
as  members  of  this  panel  and 
will  present  a  scientific  study 
and  resume  of  the  nation’s 
manpower  problems. 

Women  in  Classified 

“Re-organization  —  Women  in 
Classified”  will  be  presented  and 
discussed  by  Kenneth  Flood, 
CAM  San  Diego  ( Cal. )  Union  & 
Tribune  Sun.  CAM  Flood’s  sub¬ 
ject  will  cover  the  problems  that 
will  confront  many  newspapers 
in  the  re-employment,  replace¬ 
ment  and  re-classification  of  vet¬ 
erans  returning  from  the  war. 

An  open  forum  on  the  many 
post-war  classified  problems  of 
peacetime  operation  and  man¬ 
agement  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  oi  Stanley  S.  Adams,  CAM 
Indianapolis  Star.  Specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  session  will  be  seg¬ 
regated  and  referred  to  simul¬ 
taneous  meeting  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  group  and  the 
smaller  newspaper  group,  with 
Carl  W.  H.  Ganz,  CAM  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  and  I^ul  A.  Cary, 


CAM  Madison  (Wis. )  Newspa¬ 
pers,  as  the  respective  chair¬ 
men. 

The  program  will  include  all 
phases  of  classified  advertising 
— copy  writing,  advertisers’ 
viewpoints,  business  building 
ideas,  newsprint  conservation, 
ad  space  rationing,  rates  and 
rate  structures. 

Included  among  the  panel 
chairmen  who  will  preside  at 
these  various  sessions  are;  H. 
B.  Stephens,  CAM  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  States; 
Robert  E.  West,  CAM  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle;  M.  Hover,  CAM  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette;  Charles 
W.  Horn,  CAM  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  and  Carroll  M.  Carroll, 
CAM  New  York  Times. 

Guest  speakers  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  include:  Arthur  C. 
Johnson,  Columbus  Dispatch; 
Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  Ralph  D.  Henderson,  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen;  Henry  W.  Manz, 
National  Advertising  Executives 
Association;  Howard  Parish,  and 
Harrison  C.  MacDonald. 


Pat  McDonga 
(left),  oi  th*  D«tiw 
Free  Preit,  g«t, , 
story  logtihe: 
while  waitiag  || 
enjoy  the  enlin^ 
concoctions  oi  Chi 
jimmy  Mehon,  ^ 
the  Detroit  Tima 
Horry  Sahs  (righl 
oi  the  Detroit  N*n 
lovingly  iondlMn 

egg  which  Mthoi 
will  soon  turn  ink 
an  omelet  or  looi- 
thing. 


Newsmen  Cook 
Own  Meals  on 


Midwest  Group  Meets 

A  two-day  meeting  (April  17- 
18 )  of  CAMs  representing  13 
midwestern  newspapers  met  in 
Omaha.  Neb.,  as  guests  of  the 
World-Herald.  Morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  sessions  were  held  both 
days  with  Floyd  Mellen,  CAM 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Lawrence 
Amundson,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D. ) 
Argus-Leader;  Ralph  W.  Ahrens, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  and  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Brown,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  as  chair¬ 
men. 

Henry  Doorly,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  was  host 
at  a  luncheon  meeting.  Other 
guests  and  speakers  included;  J. 
M.  Harding,  assistant  publisher; 
Ben  Cowdery,  treasurer;  Ver¬ 
non  “Bing”  Smith,  advertising 
sales  manager;  John  Prell,  as¬ 
sistant  CAM;  F.  P.  McMahon, 
farm  land  manager;  and  Harry 
Keller,  national  ad  manager. 

Among  the  CAMs  present 
were:  Ernest  Roberts,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Transcript  and 
Star;  Kenneth  J.  Nattrass,  Rock¬ 
ford  (HI.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register  Republic;  L.  R.  Benson, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal; 
Jack  Spears,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle;  Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Paul  J.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News  Tribune;  Tom  Hough- 
non,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press;  H.  J.  Rhodes, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  and  Frank  Mattoon, 
Tulsa  World  &  Tribune. 

Following  the  meeting,  T.  W. 
Summers,  promotion  manager  of 
the  World-Herald,  announced 
the  promotion  of  CAM  Mellen  to 
the  post  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Cow¬ 
dery  and  Mr.  Smith.  John  Prell 
was  named  as  the  new  CAM. 

The  1944  annual  convention  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
will  be  held  on  July  5  and  6,  at 

CAM  William  Langton,  Seattle 
Star,  and  CAM  George  E.  Swaile, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  will 
serve  as  chairmen  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  attendance  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Olympia  Hotel  will  be  the 
headquarters. 


Police  Beat 


The  boys  on  the  police  beat  in 
Detroit  got  a  little  fed  up  with 
the  eating  problem — what  with 
high  restaurant  prices,  poorer 
food,  slow  service,  etc. — and  as 
a  result  they  have  launched  a 
little  culinary  experiment  right 
in  the  third-fioor  pressroom  at 
Police  Headquarters. 

Now,  daily  at  noontime, 
aromas  of  cooking  food  fioat 
down  the  corridor,  sometimes 
much  to  the  consternation  of 
high  police  officials  whose  of¬ 
fices  open  off  the  same  third- 
floor  corridor. 

Jimmy  Melton,  Detroit  Times 
reporter,  has  taken  the  title  of 
chief  chef  for  himself,  but  Pat 
McDougall,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Harry  Sahs,  of  the 
Detroit  News,  also  mess  around 
with  the  food. 

Lesser  fry  ( pun  unintentional ) 
of  the  police  department  have 
followed  the  experiment  with 
some  appreciation,  especially 
those  lucky  enough  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  of  the  gorgeous 
repasts  cooked  up  by  the  imagi¬ 
native  Melton  and  his  culinary 
cohorts. 

However,  Commissioner  John 
F.  Ballenger  and  his  high-rank¬ 
ing  aides  have  been  known  to 
turn  up  their  nose  at  the  idea. 
Vociferous  complaints  from  the 
front  offices  have  been  heard — 
especially  on  fish-frying  days. 

On  several  occasions  when 
Melton  has  been  interrupted  in 
his  cooking  by  telephone  calls 
from  an  unsympathetic  City 
Desk,  the  slightly  overcooked 
victuals  have  sent  smoke  clouds 
trailing  down  the  corridor  to  add 
to  the  woes  of  the  commissioner. 

On  these  occasions,  the  com¬ 
plaints  —  made  through  diplo¬ 
matic  intermediaries  (politicians 
never  insult  reporters  to  their 
face)  have  been  even  more  en¬ 
treating  than  usual. 

But  the  three  members  of  the 
press,  ever  adamant  in  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  unconstructive  crit¬ 
icism,  are  ignoring  the  barbed 
comment  and  going  about  the 
business  of  preparing  their  daily 
dietetic  delights. 

And  the  high  and  mighty  po¬ 


lice  officials,  unable  to  violak 
the  time-honored  sovereignty  o( 
the  pressroom,  can  only  hole 
hankies  to  noses  and  mutter 


Former  Newsmen  Saw 
Action  in  Marshalls 

Washington,  May  3 — Then# 
po  shortage  of  professional  nm 
paper  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division 
recently  took  part  in  the  M«r 
shall  Islands  campaign,  record; 
here  show. 

In  addition  to  10  combat  corre 
spondents,  each  of  whom  cum 
into  the  corps  from  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  city  room,  there  are  it 
least  five  former  editors  ud 
reporters  serving  with  line  units 

Capt.  William  P.  McCahiilol 
Pittsburgh,  is  a  former  nght 
editor  for  Associated  Press  ii  | 
Milwaukee;  Major  Lewis  E 
Rock  came  into  the  corps  frooi 
Dayton,  O.,  where  he  pubMe 
the  Dayton  Journal-Herald. 

Capt.  Lou  Ruppel  of  Foret  L  |, 
Hills,  N.  Y.,  was  managing  edi- 1 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Timet  and 
more  recently  vice-president  of 
Crowell-Collier;  Lieut.  Robert 
Hewett  of  Springfield,  III, 
with  AP  in  Springfield  and  Chi- 
cago;  Second  Lieut.  Gerald  A.  I 
Hoeck,  of  Seattle,  was  assist  1  J,' 
bureau  chief  for  Intematiooil  I 
News  Service  in  his  home  city. 

Captain  Ruppel  went  ashore 
on  the  first  day  of  the  landing 
on  Namur  and  remained  until 
the  last  Jap  had  been  routed. 
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Milk  Buying  Habits 
Changed  in  New  York  City 


IN'  NEW  YORK,  more  than  60%  f»t'  the  milk  bought  today  is 
Iwught  ill  stores  and  carried  home,  according  to  industry 
statistics. 

This  is  a  great  change  in  Inlying  haliits  in  ten  years.  Then, 
very  little  milk  was  store-bought. 


American  Can  Company  survey  shows  more 

Our  own  survey  also  reveals  that  more  than  40%  of  this  store- 
bought  milk  came  in  fibre  containers.  And  that  more  than 
80%  of  all  fibre  containers  were  Canco  Fibre  Milk  Containers. 

Here  is  why,  we  believe,  this  change  has  taken  place: 


1. The  Canco  Fibre  Milk  Container  is  manufactured 
aad  delivered  under  the  highest  sanitary  control. 

Canco  pioneered  the  control  method  with  the  help 
of  public  health  officials  over  ten  years  ago.  Con* 
sumers  like  the  single-trip  feature  of  this  container. 

2, The  Canco  Fibre  Milk  Container  is  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  package  for  dairy,  grocery,  and  consumer. 
There  are  no  empties  to  ret.urn,  no  deposits. 

It  takes  less  effort  for  the  driver  to  handle  milk — 
Canco  containers  are  lighter  and  easier  to  carry, 
and  there  are  no  empties  to  pick  up  and  haul  back  to 
the  dairy.  There  is  no  breakage. 

They  pack  easily,  whether  in  Mrs.  Housewife’s 
icebox,  the  grocer’s  refrigerator,  or  the  dairyman’s 
delivery  truck. 


Stora-bought  milk  is  easy  to  carry  home,  packs  conveniently 
in  icebox,  requires  no  deposit,  and  consumer  has  nothing  to  lug 
l>ack  to  the  store.  These  are  just  a  few  of  many  advantages  of 
milk  in  Canco  Fibre  Milk  Containers. 


American  Can  Company 

230  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Country-wide  trend 

^  this  change  is  not  confined  to  New  York  alone. 

Judging  by  the  continually  increasing  sales,  we  believe  it  is 
'national  trend. 

tc  bring  you  these  facts  because  you  are  bound  to  be  in- 
ted  in  every  aspect  of  milk  in  your  community.  Here  is  a 
kw  method  of  marketing  milk  with  great  postwar  possibili- 
K  of  growth.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  fibre  container;  it  may 
•U  become  the  most  accepted  way  to  buy  milk  in  your  com- 
lunity  after  the  war. 

'^ITOR  ft  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  ««r  May  6,  1944 


Write  for  informative  free  booklet  “Facts  About  Canco 
Paper  Milk  Container.”  American  Can  Company^  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


*Includes  five  boroughs,  Nassau,  and  Westchester  Counties. 


KIRCHHOFER  CHALLENGES  NEWSPAPERS  ON  POST-WAR  PLANS 


continued  from  page  19 
ingly.  They  will  respect  better 
reporting,  better  writing,  inter¬ 
pretation,  editing.  They  will 
expect  clarity  and  clarification — 
and  we  are  teaching  them  now 
that  brevity  is  desirable.  This 
will  require  intelligent,  able-to- 
explain  writers.  Gentlemen, 
we've  got  to  raise  the  gunsights. 

At  least  some  of  our  troubles 
will  disappear  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  cream  of  the  writing 
and  reporting  talent.  It  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  suppose  a  press  associa¬ 
tion,  serving  many  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  can’t  compete  in  hir¬ 
ing  such  talent  with  a  magazine 
or  a  radio  network  serving  one 
hundred  outlets.  This  is  not  a 
job  for  all  writing  talent;  just 
that  part  ef  it  which  fits  into  the 
newspaper  pattern.  And  let  us 
individually  insist  that  newspa¬ 
per  writers  and  reporters  serve 
newspapers  exclusively.  If  their 
work  is  worth  while,  we  should 
not  share  their  talents.  If  it  is 
good  enough  to  keep  exclusively, 
it  is  worth  compensating  on  that 
basis.  The  question  hasn’t  been 
adjudicated,  so  I  hope  I  won’t 
be  accused  of  preaching  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  monopoly  in  saying  this  . 

Aptitude  Tests  lor  Schools 

No  work  is  more  arduous  or 
exacting  than  selecting,  training 
and  developing  an  efficient  news¬ 
paper  staff,  because  so  many 
intangibles  enter  into  our  work. 
This  is  particularly  true  when 
extraneous  infiuences  sometimes 
undermine  editorial  direction. 
We  should  demand  of  the  schools 
that  claim  the  right  to  train  stu¬ 
dents  for  journalism  aptitude 
tests  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
best  medical  schools,  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  in  instruction 
comparable  with  the  highest  re¬ 
quirements.  We  too  long  have 
been  tolerant  of  so-called  schools 
of  journalism  that  have  not  mea¬ 
sured  up  to  even  reasonable 
standards.  It’s  time  to  call  a 
halt  on  phony  enterprises  in  this 
field  that  do  not  qualify  students 
for  newspaper  work  and  even 
deprive  students  of  the  benefits 
that  otherwise  might  come  from 
taking  a  good  arts  course.  There 
are  many  obvious  exceptions  to 
these  words;  apply  them  where 
they  fit. 

Effect  of  Rodio 

When  we  ascertain  the  effect 
of  radio  and  other  impacts  upon 
newspaper  reporting,  we  may 
wish  to  change  oiu:  approach  to 
some  matters  ot  editorial  tech¬ 
nique.  Papers  should  be  inter¬ 
esting,  as  many  point  out;  but 
concentrating  on  editorial  con¬ 
tent  which  alone  fits  that  super¬ 
ficial  description  will  overlook 
fundamental  news  that  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  just  as  interesting,  if 
skillfully  written  and  presented. 

I  have  heard  in  these  councils 
not  one  but  many  addresses  in 
days  gone  by,  extolling  the  im¬ 
portance  of  objective  reporting. 
To  me  that  is  telling  what  a  story 
or  situation  means  and  signifies 
as  we  report  lesser  spot  news  de¬ 
velopments  in  connection  with 
the  subject. 

Various  expedients  have  been 
employed  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  None  seems  to  remain,  so 


we  revert  to  straight  reporting, 
which  leaves  the  reader  to  guess 
what  it  is  about,  or  alternatively, 
the  interpretative,  objective  re¬ 
porting  which  tells  him  what  a 
news  development  signifies.  Cer¬ 
tainly  straight  news  reporting  of 
national  and  international  de¬ 
velopments  arising  from  the 
peace  won’t  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
forming  when  matched  against 
the  interpretation  of  radio  com¬ 
mentators,  and,  I  ask,  why 
should  newspaper  readers  have 
to  read  two  stories  to  find  out 
what  a  situation  means — the  re¬ 
port  of  the  fact  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it — the  latter  often 
appearing  after  the  reader  has 
forgotten  the  elements  of  the 
story? 

Try  Sound  Innovations 
While  thinking  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspapers,  let’s  give  a 
thought,  also,  to  the  future  of 
radio.  Relatively,  in  a  technical 
or  mechanical  sense,  it  is  coming 
out  of  the' war  ahead  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  nothing,  not  even 
alleged  staticless  FM  or  im¬ 
proved  facsimile  transmission,  is 
going  to  take  the  place  of  the 
printed  word  we  find  in  our 
newspaper;  that  is,  it  won’t  if 
we  remain  alert,  recognize  quite 
humbly  that  we  have  got  to  dig 
out  of  a  rut  or  two,  and  utilize 
the  imagination  and  intelligence 
inherent  in  the  newspaper  field. 

But  radio  is  not  so  firmly  tied 
to  tradition  as  we  are  ^nd,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  more  agil^  and  flex¬ 
ible  in  responding  to;  changing 
conditions.  ’ 

Conditions  will  alter,  because 
times  and  habits  change,  but 
people  basically  will  remain  the 
same.  We  must  see  that  we  are 
not  too  inhibited  to  try  sound  in¬ 
novations  and  that  we  alone  do 
not  change.  In  a  turbulent 
world,  however,  may  I  admonish 
that  aiU  change  is  not  progress, 
but  you  do  not  progress  without 
change.  So  we  must  decide  if 
we,  in  the  post-war  period,  are 
going  to  improve  editorial  tech¬ 
nique,  turn  out  a  better  product 
mechanically  and  speed  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  if  we  are  going  to 
give  radio  a  more  commanding 
hold  on  the  public  as  a  source 
of  news  and  opinion,  and  even 
invite  the  new  competition  of 
facsimile  newspapers. 

How,  in  the  days  ahead,  are  we 
going  to  re-assert  editorial  per¬ 
suasion  and  education  so  that  a 
newspaper's  arguments  will 
count  more  heavily  than  the 
emotionalism  and  dramatics  of 
the  radio  in  people’s  minds?  Or 
must  some  of  the  enlightenment 
be  given  through  interpretative, 
objective  news  stories?  Are  we 
going  to  generate  light  or  heat? 
Are  we  going  to  rely  upon  office- 
bound  hermits  in  an  era  of  air 
and  electronics  that  annihilate 
time  and  space,  or  are  we  going 
to  give  them  wings  by  affording 
greater  opportunity  to  see  and 
study  some  of  these  problems  at 
close  range? 

Good  Editorial  Page 
Jefferson  said  the  force  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  can’t  be  resisted  when 
permitted  to  be  freely  expressed. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
editorial  page  a  good  editorial 


can’t  cure.  If  newspapers  didn’t 
have  so  many  unimportant  opin¬ 
ions,  but  supported  those  that 
matter  with  fervor  and  elo¬ 
quence,  conviction  and  factual 
information,  exhortation  and 
persuasion,  they  would  be  taken 
more  seriously.  It  is  easy  to 
generalize  about  a  lot  of  little 
things,  but  difficult  to  master  is¬ 
sues  of  large  consequence. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press  if  we 
don’t  use  it  as  an  excuse  for 
things  that  bear  no  relation  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  interpret 
that  freedom  and  defend  it  when 
it  is  questioned,  as  it  was  the 
other  day  in  a  Senatorial  tirade 
asserting  the  United  States  has 
no  free  press.  Since  this  is  a 
campaign  year,  and  feelings  will 
run  high,  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  for 
further  aspersions  upon  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  sincerity  of  newspapers 
and  their  convictions. 

One  of  our  most  neglected 
fields  still  is  promotion  of  the 
newspaper.  Not  in  the  circus 
sense,  but  constantly  to  present 
and  interpret  for  readers  the  pa¬ 
per’s  policies,  reliability,  and 
character.  There  is  so  much 
the  average  reader,  even  the 
average  supposedly  intelligent 
business  man,  does  not  under¬ 
stand  about  us  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  knowledge  or  im- 
derstanding  imputing  base  mo¬ 
tives,  that  we  live  in  darkness  if 
we  think  this  is  not  an  urgent 
editorial  function. 

Anti-Advertising  Campaign 

Another  post-war  challenge 
which  is  the  editor’s  concern,  if 
it  is  anybody’s,  is  the  organized, 
and  growing,  anti-advertising 
campaign,  a  campaign  which  in 
many  places  reaches  deep  into 
textbooks,  schools  and  colleges. 
You  can’t  dismiss  it  by  saying  it 
is  none  of  your  affair,  because 
it  is  your  business.  You  may 
take  refuge  behind  the  lofty 
ideal  that  editorial  and  business 
or  advertising  must  be  kept  in 
noble  seclusion.  Granted,  but 
the  things  being  taught  about  ad¬ 
vertising,  if  true,  make  editors 
partners  in  a  peculiarly  sordid 
business.  We’d  better  give  a 
hand  to  clearing  up  such  misin¬ 
formation.  If  we  do,  we’ll  have 
greater  influence  in  keeping  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  higher  plane. 

Surely,  we  all,  unreservedly, 
can  support  the  position  of  Dean 
Ackerman  and  Jack  Knight  as  to 
the  freedom  of  international 
communications  and  the  right  of 
reporters  to  file  uncensored  dis¬ 
patches  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  a  subject  on  which  we 
acted  this  morning.  This  is  a 
topic  which  has  been  elaborated 
before  us  at  length,  even  as  cen¬ 
sorship  was  blacking  out  one 
nation  after  another.  In  war¬ 
time,  this  right  is  waived  but  if 
we  all  will  make  that  a  major 
editorial  plank,  we  can  enforce 
the  demand  upon  the  peace  con¬ 
ference.  Platitudinous  sporadic 
editorials  won’t  do  it.  If  this  is 
a  great  principle,  fight  for  it. 
If  it  isn’t,  forget  it.  Let’s  not 
pretend  to  do  something  we 
know  won’t  produce  results. 

Other  factors  more  vitally  con¬ 
cern  various  individuals  and 


groups,  but  they  will  have  i 
better  chance  to  have  their  ri^ii 
recognized  if  we  establiA  thii 
international  freedom  of  tht 
press.  At  home  we  must  at 
that  news  restrictions  are  liftm 
as  soon  as  security  contiden- 
tions  no  longer  make  it  nec» 
sary  to  maintain  them.  Wt 
should  raise  a  united  voin 
against  post-war  funneling  o( 
news  through  bureaucratic  chu- 
nels. 

There  will  indeed  be  a  chil 
lenge  to  us  to  bring  into  the  ope 
some  of  that  news  and  infonu 
tion  being  suppressed,  we  su- 
pect,  to  conceal  stupidity,  if  dm 
cupidity.  I  do  not  mean  to  dear 
every  inevitable  error  of  jud|’ 
ment  inherent  in  human  a^ 
where  honesty  and  good  fil 
are  not  involved,  and  men  hnt 
done  their  human  best  But  I 
refer  to  the  kind  of  things  tht 
never  should  have  happened.  It 
will  be  a  free-for-all  period  lot 
the  politicians  unless  a  vigilui 
press  restrains  them. 

Today  we  are  all  on  edge,  ia 
anticipation  of  events  to  coot 
But  the  end  of  the  war  will  briii| 
an  awful  let-down.  The  bogn 
who  looked  so  young  whim 
went  away  will  be  men  wba 
they  return.  You’ve  seen  that 
already.  They’ll  be  world  triKl- 
ers,  experienced.  They’D  k 

more  intelligent.  They’D  k 

more  exacting  newspaper  rad- 
ers.  But  most  of  them,  akoi 
with  the  home  folks,  are  goisfto 
be  happy  just  to  settle  down 
And  they  are  going  to  look  lot 
some  of  the  postwar  benefits 
and  planning  that  have  bees 
glamorized. 

Leadership  Needed 

People  will  demand  better 
housing,  slum  elimination,  bette 
transportation,  autos,  radioi. 
household  furnishings,  equii)- 
ment,  and — ^perhaps  above  lU- 
jobs  and  intelligent  induitriil 
redistribution  with  appropriite 
consideration  of  human  as  veil 
as  financial  values.  It  does  not 
help  the  war  effort  to  dveL 
over  much  upon  these  objectives 
today,  but  here  are  fields  lor 
newspaper  leadership  and  stater 
manship  in  good  season  thatvi 
challenge  our  greatest  capabili¬ 
ties.  God  grant  that  we  wUl  ool 
be  petty  or  shortsighted. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Official  U.S.  Army  Photograph 


Beechcrafters  are  exerting  every  effort  to  hasten  the  clay  of 
Victory.  War  Production  comes  before  all  else  at  Beechcraft. 


Long  Range  Navigation  Trainer  for  Celestial  and 
Dead  Reckoning  Navigation  Training 


Beechcraft  Bomber  Trainers,  Beechcraft  Navigation  Trainers, 
Beechcraft  Transitional  Trainers,  Beechcrafts  for  Photo* 
graphic  Mapping,  Beechcraft  Twin  Engine  and  Single  Engine 
Personnel  Transports — thousands  of  Beechcrafts  are  work¬ 
ing  for  our  Armed  Forces,  and  still  there  is  no  let-up  in 
Beechcrafters’  determination  to  “Kill  ’em  with  Production’’ 
or  in  deliveries  off  the  production  line. 


U.  S.  Army  Type  F-2  high  altitude  photographic 
mapping  airplane 


BEECHCRAFT  Light  Personnel  Transport. 
Similar  to  Commercial  D17S  Biplane 


VnCHlTA,  KANSAS.  V.  S.  A 


BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  DOING  THEIR  PART 


Local  News 
Tops  in  69th 
Reader  Study 

The  second  survey  of  a  news¬ 
paper  of  less  dian  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  niade  by  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  and  the  69th  in  the 
series  has  been  completed  and 
shows  that,  excepting  an  insatia¬ 
ble  desire  for  local  news,  readers 
compare  in  tastes  with  those  of 
larger  papers. 

Among  other  things  this  study 
of  the  Lockport  ( N.  Y. )  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal  produced  a 
new  women’s  high  of  98%  in  the 
‘Any  Society”  reading  rating  in 
comparison  with  the  current 
84%  median.  Also,  the  men's 
readership,  69%,  of  this  type  of 
news  nearly  doubles  the  37% 
median. 

Solvaq*  Ad  Lands 

Again,  for  the  second  time,  a 
Waste  Fat  Campaign  ad  took  top 
readership  honor  among  both 
men  and  women  in  the  national 
advertising  classification  with  a 
rating  of  20%  for  men  and  25% 
for  women.  In  200-line  space  it 
described  the  part  such  fats  play 
in  the  production  of  sulfa  drugs 
and  thereby  save  lives. 

Second  place  for  both  men 
and  women  was  a  174-line  car¬ 
toon-type  ad  of  New  Departure 
Coaster  Brake,  which  was  seen 
by  19%  of  both.  To  recall  previ¬ 
ous  studies  a  Wheaties  cartoon 
ad  has  been  tops  on  the  Index 
for  three  consecutive  times,  and 
the  New  Departure  ad,  which 
receives  that  rating  this  time, 
makes  the  fifth  consecutive  time 
this  type  of  copy  has  held  the 
position. 

Following  through  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  local  news,  indicated 
by  the  society  rating,  so  pre¬ 
dominant  was  women  readers’ 
interest  in  local  news  that  the 
banner  story  did  not  even  place 
among  the  first  ten  news  stories. 
Also,  the  three  stories  ranked 
first  by  men  were  all  local. 

A  Job  for 
Country  Editors 

continued  from  page  19 

With  keen  pleasure  and  many 
smiles  of  approval  I  read  and 
carefully  analyzed  the  manu¬ 
script.  Its  hignlights  are  herein 
presented,  l^ey  should  arouse 
country  editors  to  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  in  giving  their  readers  a 
new  kind  of  editorial  inspira¬ 
tion. 

We  briefly  outline  the  key 
ideas  of  this  plan  which  several 
nationally  known  industrialists 
have  christened  as  ‘‘The  Victory 
Plan  for  National  Recovery.” 

1— A  JOB  FOR  EVERY 
WORKER:  About  30  million 
men  in  war  industries  and  10 
million  in  the  armed  services 
will  be  demobilized.  It  will  take 
the  war  industries  a  long  time 
to  reconvert  to  civilian  goods, 
and  strife  with  labor  leaders  may 
close  hundreds  of  great  plants. 
Millions  of  workers  will  be  idle 
for  a  year  or  longer — just  as  in 
1918-21.  These  are  not  guesses, 
but  thinga  to  expect. 


With  industry  as  we  shall  find 
it  when  the  war  ends,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  we  can  produce  all 
the  merchandise  that  our  own 
people  want.  The  incomes  of 
large  corporations  are  being 
taxed  out  of  existence.  Large 
new  factories  or  the  exp^sion 
of  existing  plants  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  cities  are  to  be  expected. 

The  Father  of  Jobs  is  Produc¬ 
tion.  The  Mother  is  Consump¬ 
tion.  We  must  build  more  fac¬ 
tories,  but  where?  The  logical 
answer  is;  "Build  them  in  the 
17,000  towns  of  1,000  to  25,000 
people  in  Rural  America — AT 
THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  RAW 
MATERIALS." 

The  surest  way  to  prevent 
widespread  unemployment  and 
promote  Free  Enterprise  under 
our  constitutional  guarantees  is 
to  Build  Factories  until  every 
worker  has  a  good  job. 

2— TO  FORESTALL  SCARC¬ 
ITY  AND  HIGH  PRICES:  When 
the  war  ends  we  shall  have  to 
feed  and  clothe  our  own  135 
million  people  and  about  400 
million  more  in  the  war-torn 
countries  of  Europe.  Their  farms 
and  factories  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  will  take  them  years 
to  rehabilitate.  Only  America 
can  feed,  and  clothe  them.  We 
will  not  let  them  down. 

The  chairman  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  America  can  not 
feed  Europe,  but  Judge  Jones, 
you  are  a  politician,  not  a  hard- 
boiled,  determined  business 
genius.  We  will  have  to  produce 
two  or  four  times  more  food  and 
other  essential  products  than 
ever  before  and  we  CAN  and 
WILL  do  that. 

We  will  produce  these  needed 
surpluses  in  modern  cooperative 
factories  in  Rural  America — 
from  the  raw  materials  grown 
right  on  the  spot. 

Small  Siun  Needed 

The  longing  of  small  cities  and 
towns  for  home  industries  is  now 
an  old  story.  They  have  waited 
a  long  time  for  the  right  kind 
of  machinery  and  equipment. 
Now  they  can  have  it — their 
choice  of  fast,  durable  machines 
for  making  a  dozen  different 
products,  and  they  can  pay  their 
cost.  Under  the  simplified  Eng¬ 
lish  Cooperative  Plan  only  100 
men  and  women  can  each  sell 
one  War  Bond  and  raise  a  work 
fund  of  $10,000  with  their  mem¬ 
bership  fee  of  $100.  Many  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  plants  started  with 
less  —  some  in  small  towns. 
Henry  Ford  started  with  $500. 

About  200  coimtry  towns  are 
already  producing  merchandise 
of  high  quality — good  enough  to 
be  featured  in  the  best  stores  of 
our  great  cities.  These  towns  are 
growing  and  that  is  an  incentive 
for  their  people  to  pull  together 
in  building  up  their  community. 

The  editor  of  every  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  when  the  people 
work  together  to  build  a  factory 
and  support  it  to  the  extent  of 
profitable  operation  there  fol¬ 
lows  an  increase  in  community 
wealth  and  population,  and  also 
an  increase  in  farm  income. 

Every  farmer  grows  some  corn 
— the  field  varieties — which  he 
sells  for  50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  However,  if  he  has  part 
of  his  acreage  in  fancy  Country 


Gentleman  or  Golden  Bantam 
com  to  be  canned  in  the  Home 
Town  plant  he  can  get  80  cents 
to  a  dollar  for  it.  This  is  only 
one  of  several  items  that  will 
earn  more  for  the  farmer. 

A  live  town  of  2,500  people,  or 
even  1,000,  in  a  rich  producing 
section,  can  have  three  home  in¬ 
dustries — one  for  jams,  jellies 
and  other  sweetened  foods,  an¬ 
other  for  vegetables,  and  a 
Freezer-Locker  plant  for  process¬ 
ing  and  refrigerating  animal 
products. 

These  plants  will  work  to¬ 
gether  under  a  fully  tested  co¬ 
ordinated  plan,  using  the  same 
brands  and  labels,  and  similar 
plants  in  adjoining  counties  are 
brought  into  this  program  as 
they  are  established.  TTie  prod¬ 
ucts  of  these  plants  are  sold 
through  local  stores  and  are  de¬ 
livered  to  them  by  truck.  No 
transportation  problems  or  high 
freight  bills  for  long  distance 
shipments. 

In  this  way  fresh  foods  are 
processed  under  a  uniform  qual¬ 
ity  ideal  and  no  deviation  is 
tolerated  by  the  cooperating 
owners  who  use  their  prize-win¬ 
ning  recipes.  Surplus  produc¬ 
tion  is  taken  by  wholesalers  un¬ 
der  their  own  labels,  and  that 
solves  their  problems  of  remote 
control  of  scattered  and  widely 
separated  “canning  factories.” 

Three  separate  classes  of  food 
products,  various  kinds  of  ap¬ 
parel.  furniture,  mattresses,  bed¬ 
ding,  fioor  coverings,  mixed 
feeds,  mill  work,  small  electrical 
appliances,  etc.,  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  home  town  factories  in 
Rural  America,  at  the  source  of 
raw  material. 

The  elimination  of  middle 
men,  high  operating  and  admin¬ 
istration  costs  of  the  city,  freight 
two  ways,  and  other  expenses, 
all  of  which  the  consumer  must 
pay  will  give  the  cost  of  living 
a  knock  out.  Surely  this  is  a 
great  objective  for  the  editors  of 
country  newspapers  who  want 
to  do  more  for  themselves  and 
their  town. 

The  writer  invested  13  years 
of  his  life  in  journalism,  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  editor  of  some 
progressive  newspapers  in 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Chicago. 
If  I  were  back  in  the  game  today 
I  would  do  my  best  to  help  elect 
the  right  men  to  oflice  in  the 
coming  election,  but  I  would  go 
farther  than  that. 

For  every  line  written  and 
printed  to  boost  my  favorite 
candidates  I  would  write  and 
print  at  least  five  lines  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  business  welfare  of 
my  town  and  county. 

You  know,  brethren  of  the 
press,  we  cannot  eat  politics. 
Let’s  think  more  of  what  we  are 
going  to  eat  and  wear — how  and 
where  we’re  going  to  produce  it 
— how  we  are  going  to  make  and 
sell  it  for  less,  and  keep  at  home 
the  money  we  save,  and  use  it 
to  build  up  the  community. 

The  Industrial  Development  of 
Rural  America  is  as  inevitable 
as  sunrise.  The  Captains  of  In¬ 
dustry  are  so  sure  of  that  that 
they  formed  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Recovery  to  hasten 
this  development.  It  is  the 
soundest  way  to  save  their  own 
business,  cut  the  cost  of  living 
in  America,  and  help  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  a  stricken  world. 


Kirchhofer  Mcdcet 
A  Challenge 

continued  from  pegt  ■ 

Some  of  the  things  we  havei 
do  today  to  make  press  assocg 
tion  copy  acceptable  ahouldc 
happen  to  a  dog.  Thus,  whii 
newspapers  d^>end  so  laqt< 
upon  these  agencies  for  nn 
reports,  we  should  let  them 
we  expect  new  standards 
them  when  the  manpower  sh® 
age  no  longer  can  be  offered  i 
an  excuse  for  so  many  skw- 
comings. 

This  notable  and  eztraors 
nary  exception,  however,  ira 
be  made.  In  it  is  found  a  reaw 
for  the  reading  and  suigMrtts 
papers  received  today.  It  is  oj 
reason  for  the  united  suppcng 
the  war  on  the  home  front  : 
is  the  reporting  of  the  war.  « 
fore  hostilities  started,  nonti 
us  imagined  the  kind  of  coven; 
we  are  able  to  give  would  ii 
possible.  It  is  so  far  renovo 
from  the  coverage  of  World  h 
I  that  there  is  no  compahn 
Despite  the  necessary  h«nHw;i 
of  censorship,  we  have  coven; 
on  a  scale  and  of  a  quality 
generally  is  above  the  reprou 
of  the  most  critical  editor  i 
reader.  No  small  share  cd  ti 
credit  for  this  goes  to  the  0& 
of  Censorship  and  the  publi 
relations  departments  of  the  x 
vices.  It  is  probably  the  grata 
unified  achievement  of  Amer 
can  journalism.  There  is  aodlu 
been  nothing  to  compare  wi; 
it.  These  are  glowing  terns  bs 
they  do  not  overstate  the  ir.o 
sure  of  the  service. 

There  is  every  reason  to  ei 
pect  that  coverage  on  this  gm 
scale  will  continue  as  we  moi 
into  the  greatest  military  u 
naval  operation  in  histo^,  pro! 
iting  by  some  past  misadve; 
tures.  If  we  accept  this  servi! 
and  responsibility  as  a  stands 
of  what  newspapers  can  acco; 
plish  when  we  set  ourselves  to 
difficult  task,  it  should  give 
courage  and  faith  to  face 
Post-War  Challenge  to  New 
pers.”  If  newspapers  can  act) 
themselves  thus  creditably  ; 
war  coverage,  they  can  m 
successfully  into  the  even 
intricate  fields  of  social,  r 
scientific,  economic  and  inta 
tional  problems  which  we  h 
will  be  our  burden  in  the  cm 
future. 


iTHE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY, 
SPEED  AND 
|||  INDEPENDENCE 

y  I  IlN  WORLD  WIDE 
1 1 1  Inews  coverage 
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FOUNDED  IN  1894 


Kor  rifty  years  Daily  Racing  Form  has  been  America’s 
rurf  authority  ...  a  newspaper  whose  comprehensive 
records  and  news  reports  are  recognized  as  the  most 
authentic  wherever  thoroughbreds  are  raced. 

I^iblished  in  eight  cities  with  data  compiled  by  experts 
at  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  race  courses, 
Daily  Racing  Form  chronicles  a  statistical  history  of 
every  horse  running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

'Furfmen,  breeders  and  racing  enthusiasts  alike  look 
to  this  newspaper  as  the  official  journal  of  America’s 
most  thrilling  sport. 
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Daily,  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
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F.  M.  McLennan, 
Buffalo  Editor, 
Dies  at  70 

Buffalo,  May  1 — Fred  M.  Mc¬ 
Lennan,  acting  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Exprets, 
died  SatuMay,  April  30,  at  Buf¬ 
falo  General  Hospital  after  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation  from  which  he 
never  rallied.  He  was  70. 

Known  to  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papermen  as  "Little  Mac,”  Mr. 
McLennan  has  been  in  press  as¬ 
sociation  and  newspaper  work  in 
Buffalo  for  half  a  century. 

After  serving  the  Associated 
Press  as  a  Morse  operator  and 
correspondent  for  30  years,  he 
became  city  editor  in  1925  and 
then  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Buffalo  Exprett.  Upon  the 
merger  in  1926  of  the  Courier 
and  the  Express  he  was  made 
dnancial  editor  of  the  combined 
papers  and  in  1929  was  elevated 
to  managing  editor.  He  held  the 
latter  post  until  last  July,  when 
he  was  made  acting  editor-in- 
chief  during  the  absence  of  Maj. 
Burrows  Matthews,  now  with  the 
Army  in  the  European  theater. 

Become  Reporter  at  16 

Born  in  Sweaburg,  Ont.,  Mr. 
McLennan  was  working  as  a 
boy-telegrapher  for  the  Great 
Northwestern  Telegraph  Co.  in 
nearby  Woodstock  in  1889  when 
the  world  famous  Lord  Burchall- 
Benwell  mass  murder  case 
broke.  He  wrote  the  first  stories 
on  the  case  but  because  he  was 
only  16  was  quickly  supplanted 
by  more  experienced  men, 
swarms  of  whom  poured  into  the 
little  town. 

He  came  across  the  border  and 
in  1895  became  the  second  tele¬ 
graph  operator  to  work  in  Buf¬ 
falo  for  AP.  In  1900  he  became 
night  manager  of  the  AP  bureau 
and  a  year  later  helped  write 
the  story  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley’s  assassination.  He  was  the 
first  to  flash  the  death  of  the 
President. 

Quiet,  unassuming  and  jolly, 
Mr.  McLennan  was  the  anti- 
Uiesis  of  the  hardboiled  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  earned  the  af¬ 
fection  of  every  man  who 
worked  under  him. 

Fimeral  services  were  held 
May  2  at  Forest  Lawn  Chapel  in 
Buffalo  with  the  Very  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  WeUes,  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Cathedral,  of¬ 
ficiating. 

_  Mr.  McLennan  is  survived  by 
h^  wife  and  three  sons,  two  of 
them  Army  colonels,  and  three 
daughters,  two  of  them  wives  of 
Army  colonels. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Helps  Chcoities 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  size  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  city-wide  sports 
events,  such  as  the  Golden 
Gloves  Contests,  the  annual  All- 
Stors  Football  Game,  the  annual 
All-Star  Bowling  Tournament, 
Md  many  others  which  regu¬ 
larly  gross  a  very  substantial 
financial  “gate.” 

This  spring,  as  for  many  years 
past,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  which  is  custodian  of 


these  funds,  has  begun  to  make 
its  regular  distribution  among 
worthy  Chicagoland  charities. 

Arch  Ward,  sports  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  has  just  announced 
that  a  total  of  $60,000  from  the 
1943  receipts,  have  now  been 
divided  among  the  United, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  charities. 

The  Chicago  Service  Men’s 
Center  also  has  received  checks 
totaling  $16,527.11  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  profits  from  the  an¬ 
nual  bowling  tournament  spon¬ 
sored  by  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
and  the  Bowling  Proprietors  of 
America.  The  Girl  Scouts  have 
received  a  check  for  $1,000. 

The  Community  Fund  of  Chi¬ 
cago  received  $7,900.  A  total  of 
$45,427.09  has  been  distributed 
from  this  fund  to  various  Chi¬ 
cago  organizations.  And  letters 
from  many  recipients  were  re¬ 
produced  today  on  page  one  of 
the  sports  section,  captioned: 
"SPORTS  SCORE  VICTORY 
FOR  CHARITY.” 

■ 

Haskin  Service 
To  Be  Continued 

W.  R.  Fairfield,  for  the  last  20 
years  general  manager  of  the 
Haskin  Information  Service  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  announced 
this  week  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  the  late  Frederic 
J,  Haskin  the  business  will  be 
continued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  and  two  sons.  The  latter 
are  at  present  in  the  armed 
forces — one  in  the  Army  in  Ire¬ 
land.  the  other  in  the  Navy  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

“As  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Fair- 
field,  "we  have  a  highly  skilled 
and  specially  train^  staff.  A 
recent  check-up  disclosed  that 
more  than  half  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  have  been  with  us 
for  more  than  20  years — several 
ever  since  the  business  was 
started. 

“We  are  prepared  to  carry  on 
and  render  the  same  good  serv¬ 
ice  that  Mr.  Haskins  has  always 
given  to  his  clientele.” 


Frank  Knox 
Dies  at  70 

_ continued  from  page  11 


control  of  the  Daily  News 
through  arrangements  made  with 
the  Ellis  estate. 

The  purchase  price  paid  to 
the  Strong  estate  for  the  Daily 
News  was  never  publicly  dis¬ 
closed.  Previously,  Strong  and 
his  associates  purchased  the  pa¬ 
per  from  the  estate  of  Victor 
Lawson  for  approximately  $13,- 
500,000.  Col.  Knox  and  Ellis 
were  said  to  have  outbid  two 
eastern  newspaper  publishers  in 
buying  control  from  the  Strong 
estate. 

As  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  Col.  Knox  printed  a  paper 
to  conform  with  his  formula  for 
success:  “a  good  newspaper, 
suitable  to  its  community,  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  proper  field.”  He 
eventually  sold  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  and  took  over  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Col.  Knox  was  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  higher  cir¬ 
culation  prices  to  ease  the  ad¬ 


vertisers’  cost  burden  and  to 
make  the  newspaper  more  eco¬ 
nomically  independent.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1932,  he  asserted  in  a 
speech  before  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  leaders: 

“To  the  degree  by  which  the 
reader  fails  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  required  income  to  maintain 
a  publishing  property  the  adver¬ 
tisers  must  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  .  .’The  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole  can  make 
no  greater  contribution  to  the 
constructive  development  of  the 
newspapers  than  by  insistence 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of 
newspaper-production  be  borne 
by  the  readers.” 

Col.  Knox  also  proved  to  be 
a  successful  operator  of  the 
Daily  News  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  When  he  became 
publisher,  the  paper  had  never 
paid  a  dividend  on  its  common 
stock.  Within  four  years,  despite 
the  depression.  Col.  Knox  had 
trimm^  expenses  and  built  the 
paper’s  income  to  the  point  that 
the  property  was  paying  $600,000 
in  dividends  on  its  common 
stock. 

Meanwhile,  his  front-page  edi¬ 
torials  denouncing  "New  Deal” 
spending  and  bureaucracy  and 
the  Roosevelt  administration  in 
general,  had  attracted  nation¬ 
wide  attention.  His  attacks 
against  the  New  Deal  became 
more  intense  in  1935,  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  political  ob¬ 
servers,  Col.  Knox  decided  to 
seek  the  1936  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  nomination.  ’The  nomina¬ 
tion  went  to  Landon,  but  Knox 
was  nominated  as  vice-presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  and  campaigned 
vigorously  against  the  New  Deal. 

Answered  Critics 

When  World  War  II  broke 
out.  Col.  Knox  was  demanding 
that  America  prepare  its  de¬ 
fenses  for  the  day  to  come  when 
this  nation  might  again  be  at 
war.  He  had  also  been  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  strong  Navy. 

He  was  back  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  supported  unlimited 
aid  to  Britain,  and  sought  to 
prod  peace-loving  Americans  to 
action  with  such  warnings  as: 
“We  are  living  in  ugly  times — 
brutal,  ruthless  times  when 
force,  and  force  alone,  can  give 
safety  and  security.” 

When  Col.  Knox  accepted  the 
position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1940,  along  with  his 
Republican  colleague,  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  the  ) 
Republican  National  Committee 
read  the  two  men  out  of  the 
party.  In  answer  to  this  and 
other  criticism  because  of  his 
acceptance  of  an  appointment 
in  a  Democratic  administration. 
Col.  Knox  replied: 

“I  am  an  old  soldier  who 
fought  in  two  wars  and  if  my 
Commander  in  Chief  gave  me  a 
rifle  and  told  me  to  start  out 
again  as  a  buck  private,  I’d  do 
it.  I  am  an  American  first,  and 
a  Republican  afterward.”  Col. 
Knox  did  not  take  any  part  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  successful  third- 
term  campaign. 

When  Secretary  Knox  took 
over  his  duties  in  the  Navy  de¬ 
partment,  he  issued  a  statement 
to  his  fellow  editors  through 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  which  he 
called  on  them  to  prepare  the 
American  public  for  the  sacrifi¬ 


ces  which  national  security  d*. 
mand. 

“’This  is  pre-eminently  a  tim 
when,  if  we  are  to  retain  a  fru 
press  it  must  Justify  itself  tn 
making  a  tremendous  contribg. 
tion  to  the  common  safety,"  la 
said.  “I  verily  believe  that  m 
profession  practiced  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  make  a  greater  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  national  defeoa 
than  the  American  press  cu. 
and  will,  make  in  this  grea^ 
of  all  our  national  crises." 

When  the  Japs  inflicted  seven 
damage  on  U.  S.  naval  units « 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941 
Col.  Knox’s  reaction  was  charac¬ 
teristic  and  prompt.  ’The  follow¬ 
ing  day  he  boarded  a  Navy  plai 
in  Washington  for  Pearl  Harbor 
to  see  what  happened  and  to 
determine  the  responsibility. 

A  week  later  he  report  to 
the  President  and  later  sum¬ 
moned  the  press  to  his  olfico 
He  frankly  stated  that  neitbc 
the  Navy  nor  the  Army  had  boa 
on  the  alert  and  that  a  furtto 
inquiry  would  be  made  by  i 
Presidential  board.  He  gave  tbe 
press  an  eye-witness  report  of 
the  general  damage  done,  witbin 
the  limitations  of  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Only  recently.  Secretary  Knoi 
spoke  to  his  fellow  newspaper 
editors,  promising  the  spe^ 
access  to  all  the  war  news,  that 
does  not  “actually  compromise 
the  security  of  our  fightisi 
forces.”  (  E  &  P,  April  22,  p  111, 

News  of  the  death  of  Secretarj 
Frank  Knox  was  carried  to  the 
thousands  of  Navy  Department 
workers  in  Washington  by  an 
announcement  over  the  depart¬ 
mental  public  address  system. 

The  simple  fact  was  made 
known  by  Under-Secretarj 
James  Forrestal,  friend  and  per¬ 
sonal  choice  of  the  late  Cabinet 
member  for  his  assistant. 

The  ships  at  sea  and  the  naval 
land  stations  received  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  radio.  The  flap 
on  the  Navy  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  the  land  stations 
over  the  world  went  to  half  stafl 
and  the  battle  craft  at  sea  and 
in  the  harbors  put  their  flap 
at  half  mast. 

Employes  gathered  Monday 
afternoon  for  simultaneous  serv¬ 
ices  at  two  points.  ’That  arrarge- 
ment  was  necessary  because  the 
staffs  are  divided  between  tlm 
main  Navy  Building  on  Consti¬ 
tution  avenue,  and  the  Arlingtx 
Annex  in  Virginia. _ 
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The  BIGGER  HALF  of  a 

BIG  LOAF 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 

Carlisle  Sentinel  (E) 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progress  (E 
Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E) 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch 


THE 

COOPERATIHe 
HEWSPAPERS  OF 
PENNSYLVARIA 


DON’T  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  sell  60%  of. the 
great  Pennsylvania  market  because  you  can’t 
cover  it  all. 

A  number  of  the  big-city  dailies  have  bad  to  refuse  some 
national  advertising  for  lack  of  space. 

But  more  than  6,000,000  of  this  state’s  population  lives 
— and  buys — in  communities  of  less  than  50,000  that 
are  served  by  their  own  papers — and  well  served,  be¬ 
cause  the  Keystone  State  has  more  newspapers  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

These  papers  have  space  available,  can  take  national 
advertising  now. 

They  reach  this  market  of  more  than  60%  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  population  of  9,621,000 — a  group  that  is  ready 
to  buy — is  buying — today. 

It’s  a  big-enough  loaf  so  that  this  big  half  is  worth 
going  after. 

Any  one  of  our  reps  will  help  you  get  your  slice — 

Will  bring  you  facts  and  figures  that  will  be  useful  in 
planning  your  campaign. 


‘BITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  A,  1944 
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Distant  War  Fronts 
Are  Peggy  Hull’s  Beat 


By  Harry  J.  Lambeth 

PEGGY  HULX.,  the  only  accred¬ 
ited  woman  war  correspondent 
of  World  War  I  and  now  the 
only  accredited  woman  reporter 
in  the  Central  PaciAc,  wants  to 
go  to  Japan  to  laugh  at  Admiral 
Kichisaburo  Nomura. 

She  wants  to  laugh  at  the  Jap¬ 
anese  admiral  because  14  years 
ago.  while  at  a  Shanghai  dinner 
party  aboard  his  Aagship,  The 
Idzumo,  he  told  her  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  can’t  Aght. 

Headed  for  Tokyo 
The  woman,  who  once  wrote 
about  Blackjack  Pershing,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  laugh  hard,  because  she 
is  now  in  Hawaii  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
enroute  to  Tokyo  with  those 
men  who  “can’t  Aght.” 

For  Peggy  Hull  ( who  officially 
is  Mrs.  Harvey  Deuell)  covering 
a  war  is  nothing  new.  In  her 
53  years  she  has  watched  troops 
and  has  written  war  stories  from 
the  arid  desert  lands  of  the 
Mexican  border  to  the  frozen 
wastes  of  Siberia. 

She  was  16  years  old  when 
she  walked  into  the  tiny  office 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kan.) 
Sentinel  to  ask  for  a  job  as  a 
reporter.  Mrs.  Deuell  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business  for 
most  of  her  lifetime  since. 

E.  J.  Colby,  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  boasted  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  700  copies,  told  her 
he  needed  only  one  reporter  and 
he  already  had  one.  But,  he 
added,  if  she  wasn’t  worried 
about  her  Anger  nails  and  was 
willing  to  set  type,  she  could 
have  a  job. 

Peggy,  who  was  then  attrac¬ 
tive  Henrietta  E.  Goodnough. 
decided  that  a  “foot  in  the  door” 
of  journalism  was  better  than 
nothing;  so  she  became  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  type  setter.  Two  weeks 
later  she  was  a  r^orter. 

Since  that  Arst  reporting  Job 
in  1896,  she  has  worked  for  15 
newspapers  and  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicates.  covering  all  sorts  of 
news  all  over  the  world. 

In  1911  she  married  her  Arst 
husband.  George  C.  Hull.  ’They 
came  to  Honolulu  where  Mr. 
Hull  became  city  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Evening  Bulletin  (now 
the  Star-Bulletin )  and  she  joined 
the  -staff  as  a  reporter. 

Covered  Villa  Affair 
In  1917  the  Plain  Dealer  as¬ 
signed  her  to  cover  the  activities 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
which  was  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border  to  help  in  the  attempt 
to  capture  Pancho  Villa,  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  general. 
It  was  there  she  met  General 
Peyton  C.  Marsh,  who  later  be¬ 
came  U.  S.  chief  of  staff  for 
World  War  I,  and  General  John 
J.  Pershing. 

While  on  the  border  she  ac¬ 
companied  a  Yank  division  on 
a  two  weeks  march  through  the 
deserts  of  Texas  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  A  few  days  after  the  troops 


marched  into  New  Mexico  they 
were  caught  in  a  terriAc  desert 
sand  storm.  The  division  units 
became  disorganized  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  troops  got  lost,  in¬ 
cluding  Peggy,  who  found  her- 


Peggy  Hull 


self  alone  in  the  desert. 

She  eventually  stumbled  onto 
a  tiny  shack,  the  home  of  a 
Mexican  family.  The  following 
morning  they  managed  to  guide 
her  to  the  trail  taken  by  the 
main  body  of  troops,  and  she 
soon  was  able  to  rejoin  them. 

When  General  Pershing  was 
sent  to  France,  Mrs.  Deuell  fol¬ 
lowed  him:  this  time  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  El  Paso  Times. 
Enroute  to  France,  she  met  Jo¬ 
sef^  Pierson,  now  director  of 
Press  Wireless,  who  asked  her 
to  aid  him  and  the  late  Floyd 
Gibbons,  and  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
who  is  now  covering  the  PaciAc 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in 
establishing  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Was  in  France 

While  in  France,  she  again 
met  General  March,  who,  by 
this  time,  was  head  of  American 
Add  artillery  units  there.  When 
he  was  named  chief  of  staff,  he 
approved  her  application  for 
army  war  credentials,  and  wo¬ 
man  writers  all  over  the  country 
cried  favoritism. 

General  March  answered  their 
criticism,  saying.  “Any  woman 
who  can  bring  me  a  record  of 
two  years  in  the  Aeld  beneAting 
the  troops  and  causing  no 
trouble,  can  get  a  pass  at  any 
time.” 

Today,  more  than  25  years 
later,  she  still  carries  her  World 
War  I  pass.  In  fact,  her  creden¬ 
tials  have  never  been  cancelled 
— no  official  ever  got  around  to 
it. 

When  she  learaed  the  U.  S. 
was  planning  to  send  troops  to 
Siberia  to  guard  and  protect 
American  supplies  and  material, 
she  used  her  army  credentials 
to  go  along.  Peggy  sold  the 


idea  of  her  covering  “Snowland” 
to  NEA. 

When  the  Yanks  left  for  home 
in  1920,  she  went  to  Shanghai 
to  await  transportation  to  the 
U.  S.,  but.  while  in  Shanghai, 
she  was  offered  a  job  on  the 
Shanghai  Gazette.  While  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Gazette  she  started 
her  own  feature  syndicate. 

She  left  China  that  year  and 
returned  to  New  York  to  do  free 
lance  writing.  With  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Japanese-Chinese 
war  in  1932.  she  returned  to 
China  and  rejoined  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  Daily  News 
Syndicate. 

It  was  while  covering  this 
war  that  she  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Kichisaburo  Nomura, 
admiral  of  the  Japanese  Aeet. 
Nomura  was  later  Washington 
ambassador  at  the  time  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Married  Her  Boss 

Like  the  Hollywood  stories  of 
the  “she-married-her-boss”  type, 
Peggy  Hull  did  just  that.  She 
left  China  in  1932,  returned  to 
New  York  and  married  Harvey 
Deuell.  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  She  quit 
the  newspaper  business  to  be¬ 
come  a  housewife. 

After  his  death  in  1939,  Mrs. 
Deuell  wanted  to  return  to  re¬ 
porting  again.  In  late  1943  she 
talked  with  Paul  Bellamy,  of 
the  Plain  Dealer.  Bellamy  had 
been  city  editor  at  the  time 
Peggy  was  covering  the  Mexican 
border  action,  and  he  knew  her 
capabilities.  Bellamy  and  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  hired  her  to  cover  the 
PaciAc  area  for  World  War  II. 

Lieutenant  General  Robert  C. 
Richardson  Jr.,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Central  PaciAc  area 
approved  her  coming  to  his  area. 

Mrs.  Deuell  wears  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  WAC  officer  with  a 
green  and  white  “C”  (for  cor¬ 
respondent)  armband  on  her 
left  arm  and  three  army  cam¬ 
paign  ribbons. 

For  almost  all  of  her  53  years 
Peggy  Hull  has  been  reporting 
wars  and  world  happenings. 

“I’ll  never  tire  of  doing  this 
work.”  she  says,  “and  as  long 
as  we  have  American  boys  in 
isolated  parts  of  the  world.  I 
want  to  write  their  story  for 
them.” 

■ 

Justice  Dept.  Says 
Esquire  Case  Ended 

Washington,  May  1  —  The 
Department  of  Justice,  acting 
for  Postmaster  General  Frank 
Walker,  has  Aled  a  petition  in 
District  Court  asserting  that  the 
Cabinet  member’s  order  barring 
Esquire  magazine  from  second- 
class  mailing  privileges  is  not 
subject  to  court  review. 

T^e  government’s  petition  was 
in  response  to  the  magazine's 
motion  for  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  enforcement  of  the  mail 
ban. 

Walker’s  order  was  to  become 
effective  Feb.  28.  An  agreement 
was  reached  to  hold  it  in  abey¬ 
ance  pending  the  outcome  of  a. 
court  test.  If  the  decision  goes 
against  Esquire,  the  magazine 
must  pay  the  difference  between 
second-  and  fourth-class  mail 
rates  for  the  period  passed  over. 
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FDR  Lauds 
"Hold  the  Line" 
Campaigns 

Just  a  year  since  he  signed 
the  “hold  the  line  order,”  a  yew 
in  which  the  cost  of  living  in¬ 
dex  has  declined.  President 
Roosevelt  declared  in  a  letter 
released  this  week  by  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  played  an  “excep¬ 
tionally  forceful”  role  in  thu 
home  front  battle. 

“The  work  done  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  of  government  in 
combatting  inAation,”  he  stated 
“has  been  ably  supported  by  the 
exceptionally  forceful  adver 
tlsements  prepared  by  the  Wst 
Advertising  Council. 

“In  the  Aght  against  inflation 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sin^ 
out  any  one  agency  or  group 
as  deserving  of  special  credit 
Our  success  is  due  to  the  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  all  Americans 
But  the  Aght  is  not  over.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months  to  redouble  our  e^ 
forts  to  prevent  the  evils  of  in¬ 
Aation. 

“The  work  which  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  has  already 
done  has  demonstrated  just  how 
effective  such  an  advertising 
campaign  can  be.  and  I  hop 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Council 
will  not  be  relaxed  in  the  futun. 
Any  holes  in  the  bulwark  against 
inAation  must  be  plugged,  and 
I  am  relying  on  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  to  continue  its 
patriotic  efforts.” 

According  to  the  Council,  the 
campaign  referred  to  by  the 
President  is  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  strives  to  inform 
individuals  what  they  can  do 
speciAcally  to  keep  prices  down. 
The  ads,  which  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  a  brochure  by  the 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau 
are  currently  appearing  in  over 
480  magazines. 

In  addition,  leading  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  sponsorings 
similar  campjaign  as  are  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers. 

■ 

Changes  Nome 

The  Scandinavian  Export  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  Inc.,  sole  agents  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  Swedish  Holmens 
Paper  Mills,  has  announced 
change  of  its  name  May  1  to 
Holmens  Newsprint  Corp. 
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To  a  Manufacturer  of 

BUILDING 

MATERIALS 

TOURING  the  past  three  years  all  building — public  and  private — 
excepting  that  <*oiic<*rne«l  with  the  war  effort — lias  been  at  a 
standstill. 

There  is  accumulating  today  in  New  York  State  a  reservoir  of  proj¬ 
ects  and  contracts  ready  for  release  on  V-day. 

These  projects  will  demand  many  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  equipment. 

ff’hose  material?  What  brands  of  equipment  will  be  specified  in 
this  great  post-war  development  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

That  depemls  on  what  manufacturers  build  acceptance  and  prefer- 
4‘nce  now  while  plans  are  being  made  and  specifications  written. 

ISow  is  the  time  for  manufacturers  of  building  products  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  to  reach  this  tremendous  market  in  the  making. 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  your 
share. 


New  York  State  ranks  first  in  volna  of  its  monufaetnrors 


IT-  Stott  farmers'  income  is  50%  above  U.  S.  average 
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continued  from  page  8 
signed  to  Washington  in  1931. 
He  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1941,  after  the  death  of  J. 
Fred  Essary.  Born  in  Whitmer, 
W.  Va.,  Mr.  Fleming  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Davis  and  Elkins 
College  in  1918.  Since  heading 
the  Washington  bureau,  he  has 
specialized  in  covering  the 
White  House  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Daniel  De  Luce,  who  won  the 
award  for  his  consistently  dis¬ 
tinguished  telegraphic  reporting 
of  international  affairs,  is  a 
veteran  AP  war  correspondent. 
He  was  driven  out  of  the  Bal¬ 
kans  by  the  Germans  in  1941,  but 
he  dared  to  go  back  and  last 
October  he  came  out  again  with 
the  first  eye-witness  account  of 
events  there  in  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Defying  the  Axis  to  get  the 
truth  behind  the  enemy  lines  is 
nothing  new  for  De  Luce  who 
has  been  driven  out  of  Poland. 
Greece  and  Burma.  He  is  now 
at  the  comparatively  “safe”  job 
of  covering  the  operations  on  the 
Anzio  beachhead. 

Sent  to  London  as  World  War 
II  approached,  De  Luce  went  to 
Poland  at  the  start  of  hostilities. 
He  later  went  through  the  Greek 
campaign,  escaping  with  his 
wife  in  a  fishing  boat  to  Turkey. 
Later  in  Burma,  he  escap^ 


Schoenatein 


Byron  Price 


again  by  a  10-day,  2,000-mile 
jeep  ride. 

De  Luce  was  born  in  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  in  1911  and  joined  the  AP 
in  San  Francisco  in  1929.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California. 


Penicillin  Story  Recognized 

The  prize  for  the  best  local 
reporting  job  of  1943  went  to 
Paul  Schoenstein,  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can,  and  the  reporters  who 
worked  on  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  stories  in  recent  years. 
The  story  dealt  with  how  the 
Journal- American  obtained  a 
supply  of  penicillin  to  save  the 
life  of  two-year-old  Patricia  Ma¬ 
lone,  who  was  dying  in  Lutheran 
Hospital,  New  York,  last  Aug¬ 
ust. 

When  a  doctor  told  the  girl’s 
father,  Lawrence  J.  Malone,  that 
penicillin  might  arrest  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  staphylococcic  infec¬ 
tion  from  which  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Malone  called  the 
Journal-American.  From  that 
point  on  the  newpaper's  staff, 
working  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Schoenstein,  took  charge 
and  finally  produced  the  miracle 
drug. 

The  Journal-American  got  in 


“Tarawa  Island/'  taken  by  Frank  Filan,  AP  photographer,  and  win¬ 
ner  oi  the  S500  Pulitzer  prize  ior  the  best  picture  taken  on  the  war 
iront  in  1943.  This  photo  shows  bodies  of  Japanese  soldiers 
strewn  among  the  rubble  after  U.  S.  weapons  had  demolished  the 
pillbox.  Filan  was  with  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  Marine  assault  waves 
to  go  ashore  on  bloody  Tarawa. 


touch  by  telephone  with  Dr. 
Chester  S.  Keefer  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  designated  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  allocate  the 
limited  supply  of  the  drug.  Af¬ 
ter  obtaining  his  approval,  the 
newspaper  arranged  to  have  the 
penicillin  rushed  to  the  sick 
child  from  the  laboratories  of 
E.  R.  Squibb  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  The  little  girl  re¬ 
covered,  but  died  two  months 
later  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Reporters  who  worked  with 
Mr.  Schoenstein  on  the  fast¬ 
breaking  story  and  share  in  the 
$500  cash  award  are: 

James  D.  Horan,  assistant  city 
editor,  Neil  Maguire,  Charles  E. 
Davis,  Jr.,  Syd  Livingston  and 
Robert  Spellman. 

Photographers  assigned  to  the 
story  were  William  Hearfield 
and  Len  Morgan 

Mr.  Schoenstein  is  a  veteran 
of  nearly  20  years  of  newspaper 
work  in  New  York  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  has  been  city  editor  of 
the  Journal  -  American  since 
1938.  A  native  of  New  York, 
he  left  his  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  the  age 
of  18  to  become  a  reporter  for 
the  Bronx  (N.  Y.)  Home  News. 
He  later  returned  to  the  West 
Coast  to  work  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin. 

After  a  short  period  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  he 
joined  the  New  York  Evening 
American  in  1925,  and  was 
make-up  editor,  night  editor  and 
assistant  city  editor  before  tak¬ 
ing  over  his  present  duties  as 
city  editor. 

Byron  Price,  director  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  who  received  the  special 
citation  for  his  creation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  newspaper 
and  radio  codes,  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman  who  was 
executive  news  editor  of  the  AP 
before  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  post. 

Born  in  Topeka,  Ind.,  on 
March  25.  1891,  Mr.  Price  at¬ 
tended  Wabash  College  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1912. 
After  serving  as  a  reporter  in 
Crawfordsville  and  Indianap¬ 


olis,  followed  by  a  short  period 
with  the  United  Press  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Omaha,  he  began  his 
long  association  with  the  AP 
in  December,  1912. 

Mr.  Price  served  in  the  Army 
during  the  last  war,  becoming  a 
captain  in  the  infantry.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  AP  and  rose  to 
news  editor  of  the  Washington 
bureau  in  1922.  Five  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  the 
bureau,  remaining  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  for  10  years,  until  he  was 
made  executive  news  editor  in 
1937. 

Prizes  in  letters  were  awarded 
as  follows: 

For  a  distinguished  novel  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  by  an 
American  author,  preferably 
dealing  with  American  life — 
awarded  to  "Journey  in  the 
Dark,”  by  Martin  Flavin. 

For  the  original  American 
play,  performed  in  New  York, 
which  shall  represent  in  marked 
fashion  the  educational  value 
and  power  of  the  stage,  prefer¬ 
ably  dealing  with  American  life 
— no  award.  In  place  thereof,  a 
special  award  of  $500  to  Richard 
Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammerstein 
2nd  for  the  operetta  “Okla¬ 
homa!”  produced  by  The  The¬ 
ater  Guild. 

For  a  distinguished  book  of 
the  year  upon  the  history  of  the 
United  States — awarded  to  “The 
Growth  of  American  Thought,” 
by  Merle  Curti. 

For  a  distinguished  American 
biography  teaching  patriotic  and 
unselfish  services  to  the  people 
— awarded  to  “The  American 
Leonardo:  The  Life  of  Sami>el 
F.  B.  Morse,”  by  Carleton  Mabee. 

For  a  distinguished  volume  of 
verse  published  during  the  year 
by  an  American  author  — 
awarded  to  “Western  Star,”  by 
Stephen  Vincent  Ben6t. 

For  distinguished  musical 
composition  in  the  larger  forms 
of  chamber,  orchestral,  or  choral 
music,  or  for  an  operatic  work 
(including  ballet),  performed  or 
published  during  the  year  by  an 
American  composer — award^  to 
Howard  Hanson  for  his  “Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4,  Opus  34.” 


Two  new  members  were  el»e 
ed  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  Ct 
lumbia  University's  Gradua', 
School  of  Journalism  to  recof 
mend  Pulitzer  prizes  in  joumi 
ism,  letters  and  scholarships  f 
study. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  CL) 
Star  managing  editor,  was  el«' 
ed  to  complete  the  term  of  tk 
late  William  Allen  White, 
expires  in  1946. 

John  S.  Knight,  head  of  thi 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ai^ 
newly-elected  president  of  tin 
American  Society  of  Newspipe 
Editors,  was  elected  to  a  one 
year  term. 

Re-elected  for  four-year  to* 
were  Sevellon  Brown,  edit# 
and  publisher  of  the  Providaa 
(R.  I.)  Journal;  Kent  Coope 
executive  director  of  the  Aaaoo- 
ated  Press,  and  William  I 
Mathews,  editor  and  publiihtt 
of  the  Tucson  Arizona  Stv. 

Other  members  of  the  adro 
ory  board  are  Dr.  Nicholas  Mb- 
ray  Butler,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  Robert  Choate,  puUii- 
er  of  the  Boston  Herald;  Arttar 
M.  Howe,  editor  emeritus  of  tk 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Frank  R  Kent 
Baltimore  Sun  columnist;  h 
thur  Krock,  chief  New  Yort 
Times  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  publi^d 
the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegm 
Harold  Stanley  Pollard,  Set 


D.  Fleming  Frank  Fib 


York  World-Telegram;  Josep 
Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  S 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  — 
of  Journalism,  secretary  of  te 
board. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  M.  Harris 
fozmerly  of  the  Olclahonui  Ci 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Tma 
was  unable  to  attend  this  yea:; 
annual  meeting  of  the  advisof) 
board. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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Order  L-240,  will  be  discussed. 
Inlanders  will  also  hear  reports 
on  successful  waste  paper  col¬ 
lection  methods  by  John  R. 
Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  salvage  committee,  and 
by  W.  W.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  and  other 
members  in  smaller  cities. 

John  Huston,  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier,  will  conduct  the  cir¬ 
culation  round-table 

Questions  coming  in  by  mail 
from  Inland  members  indicate 
the  advertising  round-table  will 
develop  discussions  of  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  and  linage  trends,  pro¬ 
motion  ideas,  and  of  the  “Ger¬ 
many  Surrenders”  special  edi¬ 
tions  noy  being  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  some  dailies. 

Cost  and  revenue  trends  of 
interest  to  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  other  departments  will 
be  reported  and  discussed  dur¬ 
ing  the  several  round-tables. 
Summaries  of  full-year  1943  data, 
furnished  by  127  newspapers  in 
Inland’s  24th  annual  All  De¬ 
partment  Operating  Cost  and 
Net  Revenue  Study  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  discussion. 


Inlanders  Plcm 
Roundtables  on 
Current  Topics 

Ralph  Heinzen  to  Speak 
At  May  16-17  Meeting 
In  Chicago 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  feature  “round- 
(able”  discussions  of  curreni 
oroblems,  and  the  management 
technique  for  all  newspaper  de- 
nartments  at  its  60th  spring 

King  in  Chicago.  May  16-17 
•t  the  Hotel  Sherman,  according 
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1944,”  comparing  his  observa¬ 
tions  recently  at  the  Baden- 
Baden  internment  camp  with 
those  he  made  in  Germany,  after 
the  1918  Armistice,  when  he  was 
1  U.  S.  Army  captain,  serving 

troops  to  enter  AudiencG  Analysis 

To  provide  advertiser,  agency 
and  network  members  with  a 
more  complete  and  standardized 
service  covering  alt  phases  of 
radio  audience  analysis  the  Co¬ 
operative  Analysis  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  begins  with  its  April  report 
to  survey  10:30-11:30  p.m., 

E.W.T.,  programs  by  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  telephone  coincidental 


with  the  first 
Germany. 

To  Discuss  Classified 
Felix  S.  Towle,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Uanagers.  will  discuss  war-time 
aid  post-war  classified  oppor- 
touties  and  conduct  a  question 
lad  answer  session. 

Suggestions  for  making  gro- 
eery  advertising  more  resultful  technique. 
lUl  be  given  Inland  members  This  ne 


•This  is  one  o/ u 
series  of  advertisements 
featuring  the  six  States  served 
by  the  Seaboard  Railway, 


North  Carolina  has  an  outstanding  rec¬ 
ord  among  the  states  of  our  Nation  for 
industrial  development,  commerical  prog¬ 
ress  and  civic  advancement. 

Nature  blessed  this  state  with  such  basic 
assets  as  mild  climate,  fertile  soils  and 
raw  materials  in  abundance  and  variety. 
Today,  these  resources  are  contributing 
mightily  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

But  North  Carolina  is  not  resting  on 
its  laurels.  State  agencies,  railroads,  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture  are  cooperating  in 
long-range  plans  to  assure  better  times 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Seaboard,  a  key  railroad  serving 
North  Carolina,  is  proud  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  part  it  has  played  in  the  economic 
progress  of  the  State.  Through  its  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Agricultural  Development 
Departments,  as  well  as  through  other 
agencies  of  the  Railway,  the  Seaboard  will 
continue  to  plan  and  work  with  North 
Carolina  for  the  brighter  days  ahead. 
Seaboard  Railway,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 


vUl  be  given  Inland  members 
ia  a  slide  presentation,  called 

“More  Women  Readers  Per  Dol-  _ 

k,”  which  was  prepared  by  the  monthly 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA,  mercial 
from  its  Continuing  Study  of  in  the  b 
Newspaper  Reading.  Joseph  The  1 
Gooris,  Chicago,  western  man-  CAB,  ms 
ifer  of  the  bureau,  will  make  vert  “ret 
Hie  presentation.  late  eve 

Another  slide  presentation  will  East  intt 
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Agnes  Meyer  Active 
On  Washington  Post 

She  Tours  U.  S.  Studying  Social 
Problems,  Writing  About  Them 


By  Helen  M.  Stonmton 

A  FUNCTION  for  reporters  is 

seen  in  the  "overcentralized 
war  effort”  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer,  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  declares 
"The  gap  between  Washington 
and  the  grass  roots  is  getting 
wider  every  day.” 

In  that  gap  she  sees  a  great 
opportunity  for  journalism,  and 
to  help  bridge  that  gap  and  to 
encourage  social  improvements 
which  she  believes  fundamental 
to  our  continued  democratic  sur¬ 
vival,  the  wife  of  the  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Post  has  be¬ 
come  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  reporter, 
in  two  special  series  of  articles 
based  on  tours  of  the  war 
centers. 

Neither  the  articles  nor  the 
tours  are  Mrs.  Meyer’s  first,  but 
the  problems  of  equalizing  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  and  of 
gaining  justice  for  the  Negro, 
which  she  considers  the  most 
important  problems  she  dis¬ 
cussed  on  her  tours,  are  at 
present  her  chief  concerns. 

Has  Toured  Abroad 

“I  hope  you’ll  get  them  into 
the  interview,”  she  requested 
when  talking  with  an  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  reporter. 

Mrs.  Meyer  is  not  a  journalist 
because  she  decided  she  would 
like  to  write.  Rather  she  is  a 
writer  because  she  has  something 
to  say,  and  considers  the  social 
maljKljustinents  and  social 
achievements  of  the  coimtry  to 
be  news  as  vital  and  current  as 
our  successes  and  failures  on 
the  war  front. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  she 
had  been  writing  occasional  book 
reviews  and  feature  stories  on 
social  themes.  In  1939  she  toured 
Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  to  learn  for  the  Post 
whether  war  was  imminent. 

In  1942,  after  we  had  joined  in 
the  war,  she  toured  Great  Britain 
and  wrote  a  series  on  how  the 
British  were  meeting  their  spe¬ 
cial  war  problems. 

She  was  led  to  her  most  recent 
tours,  the  latter  of  which  ended 
.last  December,  she  relates,  by  “a 
certain  distrust  of  the  broad  gen¬ 
eralities,  the  big  meaningless 
words  with  which  our  national 
leaders  have  tried  to  create  a 
war  aim.  .  .  .  My  journey  was 
undertaken  as  a  search  for  real¬ 
ity,  as  an  antidote  for  the  dis¬ 
turbing  remoteness  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  for  the  prevailing  ob¬ 
session  with  abstractions.” 

She  started  out,  she  said,  de¬ 
termined  to  investigate  rather 
than  to  write,  but  when  she 
reached  her  second  town  began 
to  weaken,  and  soon  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  in  Buffalo  opened  a  series 
that  included  blasts  at  juvenile 
delinquency  and  ehild  labor  at 
Wichita,  food  shorties  at  Puget 
Sound,  living  conditions  at  Val¬ 
lejo  and  other  cities,  zoot  suit 
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riots  in  Los  Angeles,  and  pats 
on  the  back  for  labor  relations  at 
Cleveland,  community  coopera¬ 
tion  at  Wichita,  the  Oregon  plan 
for  agriculture,  etc. 

She  was  the  first,  she  claimed, 
though  not  the  last,  to  expose 
living  conditions  at  Willow  Run. 
Her  articles  on  the  Mobile  school 
situation  obtained  schools  for 
Mobile  within  three  weeks. 

She  “blew  the  lid  off"  labor  re¬ 
lations  at  the  Brewster  Areo- 
nautical  Corp. 

The  Departments  of  War  and 
of  Interior  complimented  her  re¬ 
view  of  the  coal  situation  at 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

When  she  returned  in  June 
from  her  first  tour,  she  narrated, 
“Many  departments  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  called  me  in 
for  conference  and  welcomed 
criticism.” 

Mrs.  Meyer  is  tall,  almost  re¬ 
gal,  with  a  youthful  face  and 
lovely  complexion. 

She  was  equally  ready  to 
laugh  at  the  names  she  had 
been  called  by  people  in  Lees¬ 
burg,  La.,  after  exposure  of 
community  Army  camp  relation¬ 
ship  there  ( After  all,  she  re¬ 
marked,  they  invited  me  to  re¬ 
turn),  or  to  chuckle  over  a 
snappy  comeback  to  a  political 
sniper  who  greeted  her  at  Wash¬ 
ington  after  a  tour; 

The  Right  Retort 

“Why,  Mrs.  Meyer,  you’re  to 
the  left  of  the  New  Dealers.” 

“What  you  don’t  realize,”  she 
replied,  “is  that  I’ve  always  been 
to  the  left  of  the  New  Deal,  but 
also,  I  hope,  more  right.” 

Mrs.  Meyer  is  a  Republican, 
but  she  doesn’t  work  at  politics 
any  more.  In  1924  she  was  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  and  her  husband  was 
managing  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  under  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge.  When  her  activ¬ 
ities  as  chairman  otf  the  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y,  Recreation 


Commission  led  to  broader  social 
activities,  she  dropped  active 
politics. 

“I  found,”  she  explained,  “that 
a  political  attitude  towards  so¬ 
cial  progress  is  more  of  a  hin¬ 
drance  than  a  help.  In  our 
country  the  politician  is  apt  to 
have  his  views  on  social  prob¬ 
lems  influenced  by  his  desire  for 
political  advancement. 

“We  have  to  keep  our  minds 
objective  to  bring  about  social 
advance.  So  I  got  out  of  politics 
to  be  able  to  view  both  sides  of 
a  problem  with  detachment.” 

Bom  Ann  Elizabeth  Ernst, 
daughter  of  a  New  York  lawyer, 
she  attended  college  at  Barnard 
and  stopped  earning  degrees 
with  her  B.A.,  though  she  by 
no  means  stopped  *  studying. 

( She  thoroughly  disapproves  the 
“American  obsession  with  de¬ 
grees.”  ) 

During  her  senior  year  at  col¬ 
lege  she  did  some  work  for  the 
New  York  Sun.  and  on  gradua¬ 
tion.  although  "they  wouldn’t 
have  women  on  their  staff,” 
asked  for  a  job.  “They  were  so 
surprised," .  she  laughed,  “that 
they  gave  it  to  me." 

For  a  year  she  did  general 
assignments  for  the  Sun.  but  as 
she  had  then  nothing  special  to 
say,  left  journalism  to  study 
history  and  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris — and,  by  way 
of  recreation,  art. 

After  her  marriage  in  1910  to 
Eugene  Meyer  she  devoted  her¬ 
self  chiefly  to  home  duties  and 
the  raising  of  five  children,  for: 

“I  don’t  consider  anything 
compares  in  importance  in  a 
woman’s  life  with  bringing  up 
her  children,  nor  is  any  service 
more  important  for  her  country.” 

She  added  emphatically  that 
women  can  render  more  import¬ 
ant  service  to  their  countiy  by 
properly  raising  their  children 
than  by  any  amount  at  war 
work,  if  the  child  is  neglected. 

Though  busy  with  her  chil¬ 
dren,  she  found  time  to  study 
Chinese  for  five  years,  having 
developed  an  interest  in  Chinese 
art  while  in  France  and  being 
unable  to  find  background  ma¬ 
terial  about  it  in  English. 

Also,  as  head  of  recreation  in 
Westchester  she  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  then  revolu¬ 
tionary  break  with  a  solely  ath¬ 
letic  program  and  development 
of  adult  education,  handicrafts, 
nature  study,  etc. 

In  1923  she  published  a  book 
on  Chinese  art,  but  denies  that 
she  is  an  “authority”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  "Call  me  a  student  rather,” 
she  directed. 

By  the  same  standards  she  is 
also  a  student  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy,  about  which  she  started 
to  write  a  book  in  the  30’s,  but 
which  she  has  put  temporarily 
aside  in  favor  of  her  social 
activities. 

In  1933  Mr.  Meyer  acquired 
the  Post,  and  since  then  Mrs. 
Meyer’s  articles  have  chiefly 
been  written  for  it. 

In  1936  she  covered  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  and  claimed 
she  had  difficulty  with  editorial 
black  pencils.  Her  interview 
with  John  Dewey,  the  educator 
and  philosopher,  on  the  end  of 
communism  in  Russia  was 
famous. 

Her  articles  have,  in  fact,  been 
too  long  for  convenient  syndica¬ 


tion,  although  some  of  her  pt« 
ent  series,  which  chiefly  c*  I 
cems  our  racial  problem, 
being  printed  also  in  the  Jlk  ' 
York  Herold  Tribune.  , 

Both  sides  of  a  problem, 
feels,  “cannot  be  handled  j  ' 
dlciously  in  brief  compass.  ' 
On  tour  she  writes  a|it; 
time,  between  cities  usutlli 
scrawling  her  long  articlei  i- 
trains  in  long  hand. 
physical  act  of  writing  she  lUj 
and  rarely  dictates  her  storie 
because  her  hand  movewq  i 
have  become  part  of  her  thhi 
ing,  but  she  finds  the  trips  a  te  i 
rific  strain,  since  she  must  into'  i 
view  hundreds  of  people,  vtrtf  : 
her  information,  make  speeds  i 
and  catch  her  train.  i 

Describes  Routiae 


Her  routine  is  simple.  SheiH 
proaches  a  town,  she  dedimL 
with  no  preconceived  idei  gi 
what  its  chief  problem  will  bi 
“I  do  interviews,”  she  said,  “wtu 
all  the  civic  and  social  letde 
and  industrialists  and  liba 
union  leaders,  school  teadm 
and  members  of  service  ddi 
Then  I  go  out  and  is; 
findings  with  ‘just  peoidtr 
Sometimes  I  get  my  mod  a| 
portant  information  from  uisq 
pected  sources,  like  taxi  driwt 

Coming  from  Washington 
finds  a  great  advantage  bwiJ 
all  these  communifies  vici 
someone  to  take  their  probis 
back  to  the  capital.  Sometins 
as  in  Uniontown,  they  deda 
that  it’s  about  time  somm 
from  Washington  came  to 
their  point  of  view. 

Mrs.  Meyer  does  come  Inf 
Washington,  from  a  beKtid 
brick  house  with  high  ceffiif 
entry  hall,  and  dim,  bo<A-liiii 
library'  that  stands  for  tnditial 
and  old-style  comfort. 

From  that  huge  and  beestilf 
domain  she  has  gone  out  to 
the  drab  shacks  into  which  nepfl 
families  are  crowded  in  nd 
war  centers,  to  view  yoiin|!t« 
who  should  still  be  in  schod^ 
ploited  in  manpower-shortM 
areas,  to  talk  with  labor  Inder 
to  worry  over  depressed  *if^ 
in  Maine. 

“It’s  my  contribution  to  ttj 
war  effort."  she  said.  Is 
dreams  of  world  salvation 
lurk  in  every  American  b« 
however  skeptical  and  isoWa 
ist  we  may  be,  can  only  beeoa 
a  reality  if  we  immediately ib 
wrestling  with  the  serioww 
adjustments  that  confront  i 
here  at  home,  that  threat* « 
democracy.” 

She  added.  "It’s  impo*W»' 
get  away  from  writing  w 
People  are  always  suggedu 
new  places  to  investigate,  t 
a  job  that  the  journalist  on 
to  bridge  the  gap  between 
ernment  and  its  immenie  # 
scattered  problems. 

“And  the  generosity  of  « 
help  I  get  from  the  coimnuiiti 
and  their  eagerness  to  haw  i 
return,  even  when  they  haW 
enjoyed  all  the  things  I  saiM 
challenge  to  me  to  do  as 
job  as  I  can  possibly  do.  W 
got  to  solve  problems,  nj* 
the  equalization  of 
justice  to  the  negro,  by 
them  out  into  the  open.  , 

“I  didn’t  know  when  I  ^ 
writing  whether  or  not  OT  w 
would  want  to  read  my  a*®*!  W 
but  I  had  to  write  them. 
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Cut  Ordered  in 
Receipts  of 
M  Ib.  Paper 

WPB  Order  Does 

Not  Affect 

Consumption  Quotas 

Washington,  May  3 — Publish¬ 
ers  who  have  ordered  more  than 
100  tons  of  30-pound  newsprint 
for  May  from  the  Canadian  mills 
must  reduce  their  receipts  by 
10%  to  balance  with  Canadian 
pr^uction  during  the  60-day 
test  period,  Director  Arthur 
Treanor  of  the  WPB  printing 
fnrf  publishing  division  has  an¬ 
nounced.  This  is  not  a  cut  in 
the  consumption  quotas. 

Orders  which  have  been  placed 
witii  Canadian  suppliers  for  May 
total  206.339  tons,  including  112,- 
436  tons  of  32-pound  paper  and 
93,903  tons  of  the  lighter  weight. 
This  adds  to  a  6.339-tons  excess 
over  Canada’s  promised  200,000 
tons  a  month,  and  resulted  in 
today’s  order  from  WPB. 

Newspapers  affected  by  the 
cut  will  have  to  make  up  the  cut 
from  inventory,  it  was  stated. 
K  all  publishers  took  an  identi¬ 
cal  cat  In  their  use  of  the  lighter 
paper  Treanor  continued,  the  re¬ 
daction  would  amount  to  SV4% 
daring  May.  However,  he  added, 
dace  it  is  impractical  to  reduce 
orden  when  only  a  carload  or 
tvo  is  ordered  without  causing 
ibipments  of  less  than  a  carload, 
papers  which  have  ordered  more 
thu  100  tons  will  have  to  absorb 
file  extra  margin  for  a  total  of 
10%. 

Mr.  Treanor  added  that  it  may 
be  necessary  for  some  Canadian 
mills,  which  are  better  equipped 
to  produce  the  lighter  news- 
piiat,  to  divert  their  orders  for 
the  thirty-two-pound  variety  to 
other  Canadian  mills. 


Hollanders  to  Honor 
Flying  "Newsboys" 

This  month  marks  the  first  an- 
aiveraary  of  the  Anglo-American 
air  deliveries  of  a  Dutch  lan- 
fuage  newspaper  and  magazine 
to  occupied  Holland.  It  was  re- 
disclosed  that  the  publi- 
catiaos  are  regularly  parachuted 
over  the  Netherlands  by  the  Al- 
W  airmen  on  their  way  to 
«*nb  Germany. 

I  To  celebrate  the  occasion  the 
and  American  “news- 
[wys  ”  will  be  guests  of  honor  on 
[“•y  12,  at  Oranjehaven,  a  club 
tor  Dutch  escapees, 
i^e  weekly,  Vliegende  Hol- 
tojder  (Flying  Dutchman),  has 
j^rculation  of  more  than  1,000,- 
JW,  w^e  copies  of  the  monthly, 
wereeitoind  ( The  Whirlwind ) 
w  highly  valued  by  the 
wteh  underground  that  they 
passed  around  from  hand  to 
tod  and  have  been  sold  for  as 
**  twenty-five  guilders 
1118.56). 

I  We^lwind,  a  digest,  special- 
to  comment,  while  Vlle- 
tope  Hollander  concentrates  on 
news. 


Western  Union  Lines 
Open  to  Press  Wireless 

As  a  result  of  a  concurrence 
on  tariffs,  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  April  24,  Western  Union 
facilities  have  become  a  part  of 
Press  Wireless  facilities,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

The  existence  of  Western 
Union  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.  extends  Press  Wireless  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  the  country, 
providing  pick-up  and  delivery 
of  messages  beyond  Press  Wire¬ 
less  terminals. 

American  correspondents  as¬ 
signed  to  foreign  capitals  and 
correspondents  of  foreign  news¬ 
papers  on  special  assignment  in 
the  United  States  such  as  the  ap¬ 
proaching  political  conventions 
in  Chicago,  now  have  a 
“through”  international  radio 
communication  service  not  avail¬ 
able  before  the  agreement.  Press 
Wireless  stated. 

Visiting  diplomatic  as  well  as 
resident  consular  representatives 
of  the  foreign  countries  to  which 
Press  Wireless  is  licensed  to  han¬ 
dle  government  traffic,  may  now 
file  official  messages  to  their 
capitals  from  inland  American 
cities  and  may  receive  such  mes¬ 
sages,  via  PREWI,  the  designa¬ 
tion  given  Press  Wireless. 

In  the  event  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  author¬ 
izes  Press  Wireless  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  a  future  war  zone 
point,  rendering  commercial  as 
well  as  press  and  government 
service,  the  agreement  has 
opened  the  way  for  handling 
messages  to  and  from  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 
in  such  war  zone  point. 

The  armed  forces,  their  friends 
and  families,  Press  Wireless  pre¬ 
dicts,  will  be  among  the  largest 
public  users  of  such  new  ser¬ 
vice  when  it  becomes  available. 
■ 

Teachers  Weigh 
Future  Study 
Of  Journalism 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May 
3 — Anticipating  post-war  news¬ 
paper  changes.  Dr.  Frederic  E. 
Merwin,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  today  annoimced  the 
appointment  of  nine  committees 
of  college  deans  and  professors 
to  study  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  “Journalism  Teaching 
in  the  Post-War  Period.” 

Dr.  Merwin,  who  is  director  of 
the  Rutgers  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  here,  said  the  committees 
“will  be  expected  to  collect  and 
analyze  pertinent  data  directly 
or  indirectly  dealing  with  col¬ 
lege  instruction  in  the  field  of 
journalism  in  the  light  of 
changes,  which,  although  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  pre-war  period, 
are  likely  to  be  of  decisive  im¬ 
portance  once  peace  returns.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  45  commit¬ 
tee  members,  Dr.  Merwin  urged 
consideration  of  these  questions : 

“What  will  be  the  role  of 
formal  education  for  Journalism 
in  terms  of  the  evolving  news¬ 
paper,  pictorial  journalism,  the 
new  administrative  law,  advanc¬ 
ing  production  technologies  and 
radio  news? 


"What  must  we  teach  men  and 
women  who  will  deal  as  jour¬ 
nalists  with  the  vast  educational 
program  which  seems  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  alert  citizenry  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow? 

“What  past  practices  must  we 
retain  or  discard  and  what  pro¬ 
cedures  and  disciplines  must  we 
introduce?” 

Chairmen  of  the  nine  commit¬ 
tees  have  been  authorized  to 
study  all  “subject  matter  com¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  their  as¬ 
signment,”  Dr.  Merwin  said. 
The  reports  will  be  summarized 
later  by  a  general  chairman,  who 
has  not  yet  been  named. 

The  committees  and  their 
chairmen  follow: 

Business  Courses — Cliarle<  I,.  Allen. 
Xorthwestem;  editinR — Rol>ert  M.  Neal, 
Missouri;  interpret.ation — A.  Gayle  Wal¬ 
drop,  Colorado;  law  courses — William  F. 
Swindler,  Idaho;  news  courses — Houg- 
lass  W.  Miller,  Syracuse;  news  photog¬ 
raphy — Charles  E.  Flynn.  Illinois;  radio 
— Mitchell  V’.  Charnley,  Minnesota;  re¬ 
search — Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Emory; 
trade  &  technical — Wall.ace  R.  Biggs, 
Lehigh. 

a 

George  Morris/ 
58y  Washington 
Newsman,  Dies 

Returning  to  his  farm  April  24 
after  making  the  rounds  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news  sources.  George 
Morris,  58,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
mer dal- Appeal,  suffer^  a  heart 
attack  and  died. 

Death  came  while  mails  were 
bringing  to  his  office  the  written 
opinions  of  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  who  responded  to  Mr. 
Morris’  questionnaire  on  the 
1944  national  election  outlook 
and  the  possibility  that  Senator 
Richard  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
might  loom  importantly  in  the 
nomination  picture.  His  queries, 
on  which  he  intended  to  base  a 
series  of  election  stories,  went 
out  over  the  week-end. 

Mr.  Morris  was  the  second 
noted  correspondent  for  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  to  die  within 
two  months.  The  other  was 
Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  at  whose  fu¬ 
neral  Mr.  Morris  was  a  pall 
bearer. 

He  was  a  native  of  Somerville, 
Tenn.,  and  had  held  numerous 
newspaper  posts  concentrating 
upon  news  of  his  home  state.  He 
was  a  former  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  he  later  served  as  corre¬ 
spondent  here — the  Commercial- 
Appeal.  While  acting  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  he  was  per¬ 
sonal  secretary  to  Senator  John 
K.  Shields,  later  was  secretary 
to  Gov.  Hill  McAlister  of  'Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Newspaper  connections  over 
the  years  included  the  editorship 
of  the  Memphis  News-Scimitar, 
of  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal, 
and  of  the  Commercial-Appeal. 
He  combined  the  duties  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher  with 
those  of  editor  of  the  last-named 
newspaper. 

In  1927,  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of 
a  group  of  editors  selected  by 
Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  to 
study  conditions  in  Europe.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1932. 


Two  Women 
Win  Pulitzer 
Scholarships 

Two  of  the  three  Pulitzer 
traveling  scholarships  were 
award^  this  year  to  women  at 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  Dean  Ackerman 
announced  this  week. 

The  awards,  amounting  to 
$1,5()0  each,  have  been  made  to 
Robert  Weil  of  Los  Angeles; 
Lena  Louise  Dickinson  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Mo.,  and  K.  Jane  Bedell 
of  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Alternates  Named 

Selected  as  alternates  for  the 
awards  which  are  part  of  the 
Pulitzer  prizes  in  journalism 
and  letters  established  under 
the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  were 
Betty  Jean  Lee  of  West  Milford. 
W.  Va.;  Shelley  Muin  Mark  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Elizabeth  Jo¬ 
sephine  Poe  of  Mesilla  Park. 
N.  M. 

The  scholarships,  awarded  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  faculty,  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  enable  .students  “to 
spend  a  year  abroad  to  study  the 
social,  political  and  moral  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people,  and  the 
character  and  principles  of  the 
foreign  press. ’’ 

Because  of  the  war,  it  is 
understood  that  the  students 
will  travel  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Colleqe  Editor 

Mr.  Weil.  22.  was  born  in  New 
York.  He  received  his  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily 
Bruin,  student  newspaper,  and 
he  also  worked  for  a  time  on 
the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press  before  attending  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Miss  Dickinson.  23,  was  bom 
in 'Moscow,  Idaho,  and  attended 
high  school  and  college  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.  She  received  an 
A.B.  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  where  she  served  as  a 
r^H>rter  for  the  student  news¬ 
paper. 

Miss  Bedell.  23.  is  a  native  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  She  attend¬ 
ed  Smith  College  at  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  for  two  years  and 
transferred  to  U.C.L.A.  She 
was  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Bruin  at  the  same  time  Weil 
was  editor-in-chief,  and  later 
worked  on  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun.  The  Women’s 
Press  Club  of  New  York  chose 
Miss  Bedell  as  the  recipient  of 
its  annual  scholarship  award 
last  February. 

B 

OPA  Sets  3d-lb.  Price 

Effective  May  1  and  until  July 
31,  lightweight  newsprint  made 
outside  the  U.  S.  may  be  im¬ 
ported  at  ceiling  prices  not  to 
exceed  prices  for  standard 
weight  by  more  than  $4,  it  was 
announced  last  week  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration. 
The  order  followed  by  several 
days  the  announcement  that 
Canada  was  to  manufacture 
lightweight  newsprint  on  a  trial 
basis  for  the  next  two  months 
along  with  the  standard  paper 
(E.  &  P..  April  29,  p.  104). 
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cation  facilities  so  as  to  at  least 
keep  up  with  the  communiques 
released  at  general  headquarters 
in  Algiers.  If  copy  was  delayed 
in  transit,  the  front-line  report¬ 
er’s  efforts  were  often  super- 
ceded  by  the  release  of  official 
communiques  covering  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  the  correspondent 
had  seen  at  first  hand.” 

In  Sicily,  he  continued,  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  put  a  plane  at  the 
disposal  of  correspondents  for 
the  flying  of  dispatches  to  Al¬ 
giers  so  that  “today’s  story” 
could  be  transmitted  to  America 
the  same  day. 

Use  Patton's  Car 

Incidentally,  Cunningham  and 
Jack  Thompson,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent,  prevailed  on 
General  Patton  for  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  after  tiring  of 
having  to  hitch  hike  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign  in 
Sicily. 

The  general  offered  the  two 
correspondents  his  command  car, 
thinking,  probably,  that  they 
would  use  it  only  for  a  day.  They 
kept  the  car  for  three  weeks. 
During  that  time,  Cunningham 
and  Thompson  shared  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  car  with  Ernie  Pyle  and 
Ray  Clapper  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Clapper 
was  later  killed  in  a  plane  crash 
in  the  Pacific. 

Cunningham  recalled  that  on 
one  occasion  they  drove  Pyle  to 
a  particular  sector  in  Sicily.  “We 
dropped  Ernie  off,  along  with  his 
typewriter,  dispatch  case  and 
shelter  tent,”  said  Cunningham. 
“As  we  drove  away,  Ray  Clapper 
remarked:  ‘Ernie  is  just  start¬ 
ing  and  I  am  leaving.’  It  was 
the  last  time  that  those  two 
great  writers  were  to  see  each 
other.” 

"Fined"  by  MP's 

Cunningham,  who  “roomed” 
with  Pyle  during  most  of  the 
Sicilian  operations,  delights  in 
telling  stories  about  the  diminu¬ 
tive  correspondent-columnist.  He 
recalled  when  he  and  Pyle  were 
arrested  by  two  MP’s  for  not 
wearing  their  helmets. 

“We  were  given  a  ticket  and 
told  that  our  fine  would  be  $25,” 
said  Cunningham.  “When  we 
appeared  before  the  Provost 
Marshal,  Ernie  was  wearing  his 
fatigue  jumper.  The  marshal 
took  one  look  at  Pyle  and 
snorted:  ‘No  leggings — 15  bucks.’ 

“Later  on,  however,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  to  the  effect: 
‘Every  sympathy  goes  to  your 
journalistic  endeavors.  As  your 
sentence  you  will  repeat  for  the 
next  10  nights — I'll  be  a  good 
soldier.’  ” 

Cunningham  also  recalled  how 
glad  Pyle  was  to  return  to  Italy, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  U.  S.  Pyle, 
who  this  week  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  and  also  received  a 
special  Clapper  memorial  award 
from  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  told  Cun¬ 
ningham  he  couldn”t  stand  it 
any  longer.  “Hell,  man,  I’m  a 
celebrity!”  Pyle  exploded  to 
Cunningham. 

Cunningham,  who  arrived  with 
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the  first  A.E.F.  contingent  in 
Northern  Ireland,  later  covered 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa. 
He  headed  the  U.P.  coverage  of 
the  first  four  months  of  that 
campaign,  representing  the  U.P. 
at  the  Casablanca  conference  be¬ 
fore  his  reassignment  to  the 
Tunisian  front. 

He  accompanied  U.  S.  troops 
as  they  crashed  through  into  Bi- 
zerte  and  swept  on  to  Sicily  and 
Italy,  where  he  covered  both  the 
Casino  and  Anzio  beachhead  ac¬ 
tions.  A  native  of  Findlay,  O., 
Cunningham  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Findlay  Daily  Cou¬ 
rier  prior  to  joining  the  U.P.  in 
Cleveland  in  1931.  He  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1936,  working 
on  the  cable  desk,  until  he  was 
accredited  a  war  correspondent 
early  in  1942. 

Ernie  Pyle,  who  bet  a  friend 
$100  he  wouldn’t  receive  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  prize,  arrived  in  London 
this  week  to  cover  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  invasion.  He  received  word 
of  his  winning  the  coveted  prize 
in  London,  although  he  knew  he 
had  been  nominated  for  it.  His 
inherent  modesty  caused  him  to 
bet  that  he  wouldn’t  get  the 
Pulitzer  award. 

As  another  addition  to  its  staff 
of  correspondents  for  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  coming  invasion  of 
western  Europe,  United  Press 
announced  this  week  the  arrival 
in  London  of  Jack  Frankish,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  rewrite  and  cable 
desks  of  U,P.  in  New  York. 

Escape  from  Inferno 

Asahel  Bush,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent,  reported 
from  Hollandia  that  he,  Robert 
Shaplen,  Newsweek  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  Peter  Hemory,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  correspondent  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  and  lost 
most  of  their  equipment,  when 
bombs  from  a  lone  Japanese 
plane  started  a  fire  in  a  supply 
dump  on  the  Hollandia  beach¬ 
head  last  week. 

With  the  newspapermen  were 
Lt.  John  L.  Cross,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  the  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  Star,  who  treated  the 
wounded,  dispersed  soldiers  and 
organized  a  defense  as  the  am¬ 
munition  dumps  exploded.  Lt. 
Cross,  a  cavalry  officer  attached 
to  General  MacArthur’s  press  re¬ 
lations  staff,  gathered  200  men 
to  defend  the  position  in  case  of 
an  assault. 

Bush  was  much  more  per¬ 
turbed  about  the  loss  of  his  type¬ 
writer  than  he  was  over  the  in¬ 
ferno  that  nearly  cost  him  his 
life  along  with  the  others.  In  a 
message  to  the  AP,  he  avoided 
all  mention  of  the  loss  because 
he  lost  another  typewriter  dur¬ 
ing  a  Japanese  counter-attack, 
in  the  invasion  of  Los  Negros 
Island  two  months  ago.  Bush’s 
confession  was  included  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  message 
to  AP  Bureau  Chief  C.  Yates  Mc¬ 
Daniel: 

“I  lost  all  my  gear  and  when  I 
say  ‘air  you  know  what  that 
means.  Just  like  some  folks 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
firearms.” 

Charles  P.  Arnot,  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  was  recently  trapped 
deep  in  the  jungle  with  a  U.  S. 
Army  Negro  patrol  in  “Bougan- 
ville's  battle  of  ambushes.”  He 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Department,  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  gave  the  highlights  of 
two  surveys  by  which  his  com¬ 
pany  determined  which  of  two 
or  more  copy  themes  was  the 
most  productive  of  sales.  The 
company  found  that  service  ( re¬ 
cipe  )  copy  brought  better  results 
than  hard-selling  and  that  high 
readership  and  high  sales  are 
complementary. 

On  another  topic,  “Planning 
for  V-Day”  Cameron  Hawley,  di¬ 
rector,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  as¬ 
serted  that  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  going  to  meet  their 
worst  problems  after  the  war  or 
in  the  transition  period  when, 
because  of  the  continuing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
there  will  still  be  a  dearth  of 
idea  men. 

His  company  has  so  developed 
its  post-war  plans  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  has  actu¬ 
ally  begun  work  on  copy  and 
lay-out,  working  it  into  its  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  of  work.  Also,  it 
has  so  thoroughly  detailed  its 
program  that  it  knows  the  exact 
order  of  its  post-war  work,  what 
personnel  will  be  needed  where 
and  what  are  its  production 
needs. 

So  specific  has  been  that  plan¬ 
ning  that  Armstrong  is  now  able 
to  pave  the  way  in  current  ad¬ 
vertising  for  post-war  and  thus 
contribute  directly  to  that  post¬ 
war  copy. 

Advertising  Tools 

Tuesday’s  afternoon  session, 
concerned  with  “Sharpening  the 
Tools  of  Advertising,”  featured 
developments  in  the  various  me¬ 
dia, 

Allen  B.  Sikes,  eastern  man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  pre¬ 
sented  a  study  of  newspaper 
reading  of  grocery  advertising 
based  on  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  use  of  editorial 
techniques  in  advertising  pro¬ 
duces  the  greatest  readership 
and  that  position  is  far  less  im¬ 
portant  than  content. 

The  preliminary  testing  of  a 
new  research  on  car  cards,  being 
handled  by  the  foundation,  was 
discussed  by  Otis  A.  Kenyon, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  and  a  program  for 
Measuring  Readership  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Advertising,  which  is  being 
instituted  by  the  ANA,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  B.  Brown, 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  Gordon 
E.  Cole,  Can  Manufactiurers  In¬ 
stitute. 

In  the  period  devoted  to  radio 
A.  W.  Lehman,  president.  Co¬ 
operative  Analysis  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  Ben  Duffy,  executive 
vice-president.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  gave  the  cur¬ 
rent  developments  on  the  ex¬ 
panded  CAB  program. 

Another  ANA  project  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  Monday’s  opening 
session  when  Marvin  Bower, 
partner,  McKinsey  &  Co.,  man¬ 
agement  consultants,  outlined 
the  plans  for  a  “basic  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  function 
and  how  it  can  best  be  harnessed 
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to  serve  business  In  the  pa|.  < 
war  period.”  J 

It’s  aims  include:  explorttia  i 
of  present  relationships  betvia  ] 
the  advertising  function  la  * 
other  activities  of  business;  1 
termination  of  how  far  the  trol  ^ 
toward  a  broader  utilization  ts 
the  advertising  function  alreah 
has  developed  in  individual  coe  , 
cerns;  j 

Accumulation  of  any  furthe  * 
evidence  of  the  need  for  a  itil 
broader  utilization  of  the  adnr  ^ 
tising  function  in  meeting  Ih  ^ 
problems  of  business  and  fona  ^ 
lation  of  a  concrete  program  d  ^ 
practical  approach  to  the  nm 
effective  utilization  of  the  ad  v 
vertlsing  function  for  explon'  ^ 
tion  by  the  top  managementii  ’ 
individual  concerns.  ’ 

Speaking  on  the  general  sub-  j 
ject,  “New  Concepts  of  Adw- 
tising’s  Functions,”  Cknna 
Francis,  chairman  of  the  boitd. 
General  Foods  Corp.,  asserw  ^ 
that  the  United  States  is  aboil 
to  enter  the  greatest  marketig  ^ 
era  in  history,  and  “with  adxr  I' 
tising  the  most  important  toil  1 
in  the  creation  of  marketi  it  > 
must  become  a  vital  factor  k  ! 
top  management.”  i 

“No  sales  forecast  is  posablo  ^ 
without  advertising  and  in  no 
company  our  advertising  bud(R  I 
is  second  only  to  the  cod  of  < 
goods,”  Mr.  Francis  expl^  ! 
after  he  had  revealed  that  G»  < 
eral  Foods  estimates  an  incrw  I 
in  sales  of  $150,000,000  witkD  < 
five  years  after  the  war's  doit  < 
Ads  and  Management  | 
“The  advertising  executm 
must  be  at  top  manageneni  i 
counsel  tables,”  he  contimtd.  t 
“not  only  at  the  time  of  adwta-  <] 
ing  budgets  but  all  the  timek  ^ 
order  that  he  may  become  ic-  c 
quainted  every  minute  of  Ibt  t 
day  with  the  policies,  the  od-  jj 
lines  and  the  whole  goal  that  b  a 
to  be  obtained.”  c 

Other  discussions  of  the  saw  t 
subject  were  presented  by  Gaik-  p 
ton  Healy,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

A.  N.  Steele,  D’Arcy  Advertn-  t 
ing  Co.,  and  Leo  Nejelski,  An-  o 
erican  Home  Products  Corp.  a 
In  Mr,  Nejelski’s  discusskai!  t 
public  relations,  he  outlinek  >  b 
five-point  program  for  this  field  a 
in  the  post-war  years.  He  urged  t 
that  business  take  America  is  « 
its  client  to  search  for  ideas  to 
foster  peace;  determine  the  loeii  tl 
public  interest  in  contemplated  li 
expansion  in  the  foreign  market:  u 
make  intelligence  function  at  •  P 
“two-way  activity”  so  that  i  tl 
company  knows  what  is  thought  ci 
of  it  as  well  as  giving  out  infer  o 
mation  about  itseif;  utilize  more  h 
completely  the  “human  science 
and  master  all  media  of  i*i 
communication  to  deter^ 
what  can  be  done  as  well  is 
what  should  be  done.  I, 

Monday’s  afternoon  seisioo  ^ 
was  devoted  to  a  panel  diacur 
sion  of  the  coming  pattern  o 
marketing  and  distributioa  j 
The  meetings,  held  at  tb  tl 
Westchester  Coimtry  Club  W  f( 
attended  by  approximately  » 
national  advertisers,  were  pw  p 
sided  over  by  Paul  West,  AW  c 
president.  On  Sunday  C 

preceding  the  official  ®  u 

the  convention  the  Board  w  ^  p 
rectors  and  Advisory  Comoiw*  r 
established  last  fall,  met  ti 
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Press  Prepares 
For  Chicago 
Political  Meets 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington,  May  4  —  Vying 
for  months  with  the  war  for 
lead  news  position,  the  national 
political  party  conventions  soon 
will  become  the  story  of  the 
hour  with  hundreds  of  writers, 
photographers  and  radio  men 
converging  upon  Chicago. 

The  story,  as  always,  will  di¬ 
vide  into  two  parts.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  will  name  their  ticket  at 
j  convention  opening  June  26, 
and  the  Democratic  choices  will 
be  made  in  sessions  beginning 
July  19. 

Interest  High 

The  fact  that,  as  of  today, 
both  gatherings  appear  to  be 
one-man  shows  insofar  as  the 
Residential  choice  is  concerned, 
has  not  lessened  newspaper  in¬ 
terest.  Applications  for  press 
accommodations  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  already  number  789 
for  the  GOP  meeting  and  688  for 
the  Democratic. 

That  the  party  in  office  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  be  watched  in  its 
deliberations  by  approximately 
100  fewer  pressmen  than  the 
c^llenging  party  reflects  the 
general  impression  in  newspaper 
circles  that  President  Roosevelt 
will  again  be  the  nominee  of  the 
Democrats  and  that  his  will  be 
a  first-ballot  choice. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of 
New  York,  is  far  in  the  lead  in 
the  Republican  fleld  but,  mindful 
of  the  1940  convention  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  Wendell  Willkie 
came  out  of  nowhere  to  capture 
the  nomination,  the  newspapers 
intend  to  maintain  close  cover¬ 
age.  Then,  too,  as  the  party 
carrying  the  burden  of  proof, 
the  Republicans  are  expected  to 
provide  the  more  lively  copy. 

The  Democrats  seem  de¬ 
termined  to  stand  on  the  record 
of  foreign  and  domestic  perform¬ 
ance,  requiring  only  a  defensive 
tactic.  The  battle  zone  must 
be  delineated  by  the  Republicans 
and  the  formulation  of  a  plat¬ 
form  this  year  will  take  on 
added  interest. 

Newspapers  will  operate  for 
the  first  time  under  a  newsprint 
limitation.  What  techniques 
must  be  developed  to  meet  that 
problem  presently  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  chiefs  and  the  hundreds 
of  dailies  which  are  planning  to 
nave  representation  in  the  halls. 

ODT  Aids  Press 

The  OflSce  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  has  been  discouraging 
•ttendance  at  national  gather¬ 
ings,  but  in  the  case  of  po- 
liucal  party  national  conventions 
nas  openly  encouraged  attend- 
toce  by  press  representatives, 
roe  importance  to  the  nation  is 
the  obvious,  and  declared,  reason 
for  this  attitude. 

^  has  been  the  case  in  the 
W,  the  Standing  Committee  of 
t^ngressional  Press  Gallery 
powspondents  has  been  author- 
by  both  parties  to  allocate 
press  seats  and  otherwise  ar- 
™nge  newspaper  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Harold  R.  Beckley  and 
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William  J.  Donaldson,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Senate  and  House 
press  galleries,  respectively, 
have  been  delegated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  care  of  details. 
On  the  standing  committee  are 
Ned  Brooks,  chairman;  Cecil 
Dickson,  secretary;  Jack  Bell, 
Edward  T.  Folliard,  and  Bulkley 
Griffin. 

This  will  be  the  first  con¬ 
vention  year  in  modern  times 
in  which  the  services  of  but 
a  single  commercial  telegra¬ 
phic  agency  will  be  available 
to  correspondents  overheading 
their  copy.  The  merger  of  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  into  Western 
Union  was  accomplished  last 
year.  Assurance  has  been  given 
that  this  will  not  lessen  trans¬ 
mission  facilities. 

Newsmen  will  be  required  to 
make  their  own  arrangements 
for  housing.  Chicago  hotels  are 
cooperating,  however,  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  reception  of  visiting 
scribes  and  the  two  party  com¬ 
mittees.  while  not  guaranteeing 
housing,  are  assisting. 

■ 

Mrs.  Reid  in  London 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  C.  George  McCul- 
lagh,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail,  arrived  in 
Great  Britain  May  2  by  clipper. 
Mrs.  Reid  plans  to  visit  her  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  Lady  Jean  Ward, 
and  to  view  Britain  under  war¬ 
time  conditions.  She  expects  to 
remain  several  weeks  on  her 
first  trip  there  since  1939.  Mr. 
McCullagh  was  there  last  year 
with  a  group  of  American  pub¬ 
lishers. 


Harden  Tells  of 
Manila  Boy  Scoop 
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“I  told  him  I  was  going  to  de¬ 
mand  and  get  his  discharge  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  set.  Thereupon  I 
wrote  a  cable  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  World 
and  another  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eastern  Australian 
Cable  Line  in  London,  telling 
briefly  the  situation  and  de¬ 
manding  Beck’s  immediate  dis¬ 
charge,  which  I  handed  to  him. 
He  refused  to  send  them  saying 
they  were  not  press  dispatches. 

Beat  Recognized 

“I  replied  that  I  knew  they 
were  not  press  dispatches  and 
was  prepared  to  pay  for  them, 
which  fortunately  I  could  do  as 
I  had  nearly  a  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  and  notes.  When  he  saw 
that  I  would  force  him  to  send 
the  dispatches  he  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  and  as  a  result  of  our 
talk  he  admitted  I  was  first  and 
put  my  dispatch  down  as  the 
first  to  go.  After  that  had  been 
settled  1  said: 

“  T  am  sending  another  dis¬ 
patch  at  urgent  rate.’ 

“He  said  he  would  noC  tukc  it 
as  a  press  dispatch.  I  told  him 
I  would  pay  for  it  in  advance. 
He  then  agreed  that  my  regular 
dispatch  would  have  precedence 
over  all  others  and  that  of  coui  se 
an  urgent  rate  message  would  go 
ahead  of  everything  except  the 
Admiral’s  dispatches.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  said  I  did  not  want  any 
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dispatch  of  mine  to  take  preced¬ 
ence  over  the  Admiral’s. 

“I  left  the  cable  office  believ¬ 
ing  the  Admiral’s  dispatches 
would  reach  Washington  before 
mine  reached  New  York.  I  had 
no  expectation  that  my  urgent 
message  would  get  through  be¬ 
fore  his. 

“What  happened  was  this;  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  had  ordered  his  dis¬ 
patches  ‘repeated’  which  meant 
that  every  time  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  a  cable  station  they 
were  repeated  back  to  the  send¬ 
ing  office  to  be  checked  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  Where  there  was  only 
one  cable  line  the  Admiral’s  dis¬ 
patches  kept  ahead  of  mine  but 
when  it  came  to  where  tht're 
were  two  or  more  cable  lines 
mine  went  on  ahead  without 
stopping  while  his  were  repeated 
back  for  checking. 

“As  a  result  my  urgent  mes¬ 
sage  at  $9.90  a  word  reached 
New  York  at  5  a.m..  New  York 
time  while  it  was  only  4  o’clock 
in  Chicago,  May  7 — early  enough 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  pull 
an  extra  and  to  break  the  news 
to  President  McKinley  as  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey’s  dispatches  were 
not  decoded  and  available  to 
newspapers  until  10:30  a.m.’’ 

No  Apologies 

When  Mr.  Harden  handed  me 
the  foregoing  report  of  what 
took  place  at  Hong  Kong  he 
added; 

“'That  is  the  story  of  what 
happened.  I  have  no  apologies 
to  make  for  having  sent  an  ur¬ 
gent  rate  message  and  I  had 
none  to  make  to  Admiral  Dewey 
when  I  told  him  in  Manila  what 
I  had  done.  When  I  went  aboard 
the  Olympia  to  give  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  incidents  in  Hong 
Kong,  he  said:  ‘Tell  me  all 
about  it,’  which  I  did.  When  I 
had  finished  he  came  over  to  me 
and  patting  me  on  the  shoulder, 
said: 

“  ‘It’s  all  right.  Harden,  I 
knew  all  about  it  but  I  wanted 
to  get  it  also  from  you.  I  told 
Brumby  that  if  he  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  newspaper  man  he 
would  not  have  been  scooped!’ 

“When  the  Admiral  returned 
to  this  country  I  was  a  member 
of  the  reception  committee  to 
welcome  him.  I  saw  him  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  15  or  20  years 
afterward.  We  were  always 
friendly  and  he  had  not,  I  am 
sure,  even  in  the  back  of  his 
head  any  thought  that  in  filing 
my  dispatches  I  had  erred  in 
any  manner  whatever.’’ 

Harden  later  became  financial 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  brother-in-law,  Frank 
Vanderlip.  He  has  had  execu¬ 
tive  editorial  positions  on  the 
Chicago  Journal  and  on  the  New 
York  Commercial,  and  was  U.  S. 
Special  Commissioner  to  study 
finances  of  the  Philippines.  He 
is  now  a  broker  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
ternationally  known  Wall  Street 
brokerage  firm  of  Baker,  Weeks 
&  Harden.  He  is  a  member  of 
boards  of  directors  of  a  dozen 
or  more  corporations. 

With  all  of  these  things  to  look 
after  he  has  preserved  a  mental 
sanctum  for  the  treasured  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  glamorous  days  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  with  their 
trials  and  triumphs  still  vivid  in 
his  retentive  memory. 


U.P.  Mon  to  Be 
In  Pyle  Film 
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saved  his  life  by  lying  behind 
a  log  which  Japanese  machine 
gun  bullets  nearly  sawed  in  two. 
With  Arnot  was  Robert  W.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Time  magazine. 

From  the  Middle  East,  it  was 
announced  that  Allied  war  cor¬ 
respondents  to  the  British  and 
American  military  commanders 
and  ministers  in  Cairo  have  pro¬ 
tested  the  drastic  censorship  now 
being  applied  to  discussion  of 
Greek  affairs. 

‘The  memorandum,  signed  by 
24  reporters,  in  addition  com¬ 
plaint  that  “no  comment  unless 
it  reflects  official  policy’’  in  Cairo 
was  permitted  and  said  the  cor¬ 
respondents  felt  they  were  “in 
danger  of  being  used  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  mouthpieces  for  of¬ 
ficial  news  and  propaganda.” 

Among  the  AP  war  correspon¬ 
dents  who  have  been  recently 
transferred  are  J.  Norman 
Lodge,  home  from  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  to  Press  Association; 
Richard  Massock,  from  North 
Africa  to  Cairo;  and  J.  R.  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  from  China  to  New  York. 

Dean  Schedler,  who  formerly 
was  with  the  AP  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  who  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  last  cor¬ 
respondent  to  escape  from  Corre- 
gidor  before  that  stronghold  fell, 
has  returned  to  the  mainland  on 
an  eight  weeks  leave  of  absence. 
This  is  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  some  six  years.  He  is 
now  visiting  at  his  home  in  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.  Prior  to  his  return 
to  the  U.  S.  he  had  been  covering 
Cleneral  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters 

Vern  Haugland,  who  has  been 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  for  AP 
since  Jan.  20,  1942,  and  who  was 
lost  for  43  days  in  the.  jungles 
of  New  Guinea  after  parachut¬ 
ing  to  earth  from  a  disabled 
plane,  is  now  vacationing  on  the 
mainland.  He  recently  suffered 
a  fractured  ankle  in  a  skiing  ac¬ 
cident  in  California. 

Johnson  Joina  Sun 

The  Chicago  Sun  has  added 
Edd  Johnson  to  its  foreign  staff. 
Formerly  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  deputy  director  of  the 
OWI  Overseas  Branch,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  will  be  stationed  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  as  the  Sun’s  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  is  a  brother  of  Earl 
Johnson,  U.P.  vice-president. 

Quentin  Reynolds,  Collier’s 
ace  war  reporter,  left  Miami  re¬ 
cently  on  the  first  leg  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Moscow. 

Frank  Coniff,  New  York 
Journal  -  American  rewriteman, 
left  for  the  Mediterranean  area 
recently  as  a  staff  correspond¬ 
ent  for  INS. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  Los  Angeles 
United  Press  night  manager  and 
sports  writer,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Honolulu  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Robert  C.  Miller,  U.P.  war 
correspondent  who  landed  with 
the  first  U.  S.  Marines  on  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  has  since  been  con¬ 
valescing  in  Los  Angeles  from  an 
attack  of  malaria,  has  left  for 
London. 
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WILLIAM  M.  PRYSE,  67.  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald,  died  April  26  fol¬ 
lowing  an  emergency  appen¬ 
dectomy  12  days  earlier.  He  had 
been  with  the  Herald  for  the 
past  40  years,  having  begun  as  a 
machinist -operator,  and  served 
20  years  as  managing  editor. 

O.  S.  Barran,  72,  veteran  Ar¬ 
kansas  newspaper  publisher, 
died  April  22  in  a  hospital  at 
Magnolia,  Ark.  He  operated  the 
Journal,  later  the  News,  from 
1901  to  1928,  and  then  estab¬ 
lished  the  Times,  which  he  sold 
three  years  ago. 

Lt.  R.  E.  Buckbee,  37,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  and 
Tribune  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  before  entering  the 
Pfavy,  died  of  pneumonia  “some¬ 
where”  in  the  European  theater. 

Lt.  Carroll  Bon,  30,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  killed 
in  action  at  the  Anzio  beach¬ 
head.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Albert  T.  Baurle,  66,  editor 
for  many  years  of  the  legal 
queries  column  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  attorney  for 
the  same  newspaper  for  more 
than  40  years,  died  April  30, 

WnxiAM  S.  Hunt,  36.  veteran 
sports  writer  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  A  Express,  died 
April  21  at  Glendale,  Cal.,  of  a 
heart  ailment.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Avalon  Hunt,  is  an  artist  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Robert  Marshall  Lynn,  73. 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Richmond  ( Va.  >  News- 
Leader.  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch  and  other  Virginia 
newspapers,  died  in  Washington 
April  30.  as  a  result  of  a  broken 
hip  suffered  in  a  fall. 

Harry  E.  Stumpke.  formerly 
employed  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Post, 
died  April  26  in  New  York. 

Maurice  Joy.  60.  reporter,  re¬ 
viewer  and  editorial  writer,  died 
April  27  in  a  New  York  hospital. 

Samuel  E.  Ellis.  35.  former 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  ( Fla. ) 
Journal  and  the  Pensacola 
News-Journal,  who  edited  the 
Florida  Highways  magazine, 
died  April  28. 

Ray  Brown.  78.  vice-president 
of  the  Hawley  .Advertising  Co. 
from  1913  until  his  retirement 
in  1935  and  former  newspaper 
man  and  illustrator,  died  April 
30  in  his  home  in  New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Larimore.  70,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  before  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1940,  died  April  19  at 
his  home  in  Westerville. 


Publishers  Appeal 

The  appeal  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Winnipeg  Press  Press  and 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune  against  a 
decision  of  the  Manitoba  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board  granting 
a  week's  holiday  with  pay  to  500 
pressmen,  printers  and  stereo¬ 
typers  of  the  two  papers  has 
b^n  taken  under  consideration 
by  the  national  board. 


Douglas  Gordon,  67, 
Norfolk  Editor,  Dies 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  3 — Doug¬ 
las  Gordon,  67,  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch  for  many 
years,  died  at  a  hospital  here 
today.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  more  than  a  year  and  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hospital  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  condition  April  27. 

Mr.  Gordon  served  as  editor  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  from  1917 
to  1923  and  since  1928.  Bom  in 
Richmond.  Va..  a  son  of  James 
Roy  and  Evelyn  Croxton  Gordon, 
he  was  graduated  from  Mc¬ 
Guire’s  University  School,  Rich¬ 
mond.  in  1894,  and  received  an 
LL.B.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  in  1896. 

After  practicing  law  in  Rich¬ 
mond  he  became  drama  and 
music  critic  of  the  Richmond 
Times-IMspatch  in  1909  and  later 
served  as  a  book  reviewer  and 
editorial  writer.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  later  editor  of 
the  Times-Dispatch  from  1923 
to  1928. 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Gordon 
was  on  the  board  of  police  com¬ 
missioners  of  Richmond  and  for 
seven  years  was  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  State  Fair.  He  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  Nor¬ 
folk  Newspapers,  Inc.;  was  a 
member  of  the  Norfolk  Inter¬ 
racial  Committee  and  Delta  Psi. 
and  an  honorary  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 
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Left  handed  machine  wamaa  in  our  sdvertUing  dapartaot 
Jonble  page  segment  QnaUded  or  inexperieaced.  Halt 
7H  horeo  power  mo-  bulk  of  elasslBed,  some  ditplsy  m 
one  D.C.  One  Goss  and  layout.  Write  full  details  |M| 
11/16  inches  diameter  age,  refsreness,  aalary  ragulrOBrnh 
melting  pot  etinipped  Ohnek  Reymond.  Daily  CbreuM^  A 
IS  burners.  Address;  Kalb.  Ill. 

Buainpss  Manager  of  SALESMAN  FOR  NEW  TOIK  Of 
I  Item,  New  Orleaua,  PIOE  of  well  known  Newspaper  Etaw 
sentstlTe  organization.  Box  23S,  to 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Pragg  ERglRggri  sales  MANAGER  for  syndicate.  If 
Dismantling,  moving,  tive,  good  organizer,  perionable.  Pid 
e  Newspaper  Plants,  with  wide  acquaintance  amoag  td 
ince.  Service  nation-  Ushers  and  editors.  Small  but  grovig 
firm,  excellent  reputation,  wiUi  iMt 
RS  MACHINISTS,  INC  outstsndin^g  featuree  Reply  w™  W 
TJaw  VnrV  kept  Confidential.  (Our  staff  kam 
about  this  ad.)  Box  283,  Edilst  I 
Publisher. 

ABlpwot  WggfgN  - 

)age  Newspaper  Plant  Wggfgd 

for  Export.  O.  H.  _ Circulation _ _ 

St.,  N.  Y.  City.  CIRCULATION  MANAGES  or  ti* 

ANTED  circulation  manager  wanted.  Unit 

:le  width  (two  pages  merchant  plant.  Please  write  airna! 
k  printing  dlamstor —  giving  toll  details,  references,  ip. 
If  or  dash  for  aama.  salary  requirements.  Picture.  Par 
and  priaM.  Box  1048.  ent  manager  going  in  draft.  Pam 

iW. _  nent  joh.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  Dtit 

[JT— 16-20  or  24-page  N'ews-Preaa. _ 

press.  Give  toll  par-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Rmux 
I  price.  Addraas  Box  through  carriers,  personal  efforts;  Ik 
disher.  war  reidarement;  small  Wiscosm 

_  Daily.  Box  210.  Editor  A  PublistU. 

.  WANTED:  GOOD  STREET  CIBCTU 

Wggtgg  TION  MANAGER.  One  who  knows  to 

rartiauf  to  promote  Sunday  sales;  expenses  W 

-  salary;  chance  tor  advancement  w 

OOMMBROIAL  167.  F.ditor  A  Publisher. 

[ESMAN  for  daily  — -  —  ■  -= 

1  in  Pacifle  Northwest.  Help  Wanted 

imediately,  permanent  .  , 

to  advance  to  adver- _  _ Arnil  - 

Must  be  draftproof.  ARTIST  FOR  RETOUCHING  to 
s,  experience,  salary  drawing  maps.  $40  a  week.  upiM 
1  picture.  Box  101,  New  York  newspaper.  Box  29#,  to 

ler. _ _  tor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  competent  sales- 

tying  out,  for  small  Hate  Waatod 

Box  213.  hdjtor  &  Editorial 

INC  SALESMAN  COPT  READER,  Man  experiesced 

osition  open  for  man  general  rim  or  sports  desk  caa  cm 
:e  cover!  variety  of  permanent  job  on  growing  metroto 
;  one  g^d  on  layouts,  afternoon  news  staff,  good 

with  the  ne-  for  rapid  advancement.  Fortrfc^ 
ability  and  initiative  week.  Box  183,  Editor  A  PubljW 

onro?“low‘a^^  b*e«er  EXraBIENCED  CITY  ^ 

30,000  city;  give  age,  editor.  Permanent  position."* 

ly  status,  references.  2;ii).  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

and  other  details  of  EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  aad^ 
you’re  the  man  tor  porter  wanted  for  live  small  town.  Ow 
1,  Clinton,  Iowa.  gon  Daily  Chronicle,  Dalles.  Ore. 

■  D  1  T  O  I  a  P  U  B  L  I  $  H  E  R  far  May  6,  IN* 


CHAIN  OP  THREE 

LONG  ISLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
with  two  modern  plants  and  inventory 
of  $85,000.  Official  county  bnsinesa 
alone  nets  ^0,000  per  year.  AlaoMt 
every  conceivable  item  of  equipment 
including  2  Newspaper  Presses,  4  Cy¬ 
linder  Besses.  5  Automatic  Job  Prea¬ 
ses.  7  Linotypes.  Monotype,  Kelly  Au¬ 
tomatic. 

Full  particulars,  including  inven¬ 
tory,  audit,  financial  statement,  are 
available  to  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons  making  proper  approach,  who  can 
furnish  satisfactory  references  and 
qnalify  tor  $160,000  investment,  with 
not  less  than  $50,000  down. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Btoghanton,  N,  T, 
rniB  WBBBXT  PAPNB  in  Northam 
New  England;  owner  gone  to  war, 
mutt  coil  at  aaeriflaa  priaa.  If  iatof* 
eated  writs  Box  188,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Ilthor. 

Machaaical  iqaipiaaat  For  Sala 

ONE  RIGHT  AND  ONE  LEFT-HAND 
JUNIOR  AUTO-PLATE  raachinea  — 
283  line  printed  depth,  diameter  of 
cylinder  18-11/16  inches,  width  of 
plate  16  inches.  Left  handed  machine 
equipped  with  double  page  segment 
ring.  Also  two  7%  horse  power  mo¬ 
tors.  one  A.C.,  one  D.C.  One  Goss 
hand  shaver  1311/16  inches  diameter 
and  one  four  ton  melting  pot  equipped 
with  natural  gas  burners.  Address; 
■Tnhn  W.  Franx,  Buainesg  Manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

WawspgpT  Prggt  Eaglwaari 

MACHINISTS- — Dismantling,  moving, 
assemliling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS,  INC 

35  Rose  St.  New  York 

Maoliaalaal  l^alpwat  WaafoN 

COHPUITE  32-page  Newspaper  Plant 
with  autoplate  for  Export.  G.  H. 
Grebe,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED 

Gum  pftou,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  into  printing  dlamstor — 
21%  inch  eut-off  or  da^  for  aama. 
Give  toll  detaila  and  prisM.  Box  1048. 

Editor  A  Pnbllahar. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY— 16-20  or  24-page 
Duplex  tubular  press.  Give  toll  par- 
ticulara  and  each  pries.  Address  Box 
80,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waafa6 

Aivertiaixf 

ADVERTISINO  OOMMBROIAL 
PRINTING  SALESMAN  for  daily 
10,000  eircnlation  in  Pacifle  Northwest. 
Position  oi>en  immediately,  permanent 
with  opportunity  to  advance  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Must  be  draftproof. 
Give  full  details,  experience,  salary 
reqnirementf  and  picture.  Box  101, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  competent  sales- 
man.  capable  laying  out,  for  small 
Florida  daily.  Box  213.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
PERMANENT  position  open  for  man 
whose  experience  covers  variety  of 
display  accounts;  one  good  on  layouts, 
copy  writing,  selling  and  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  creative  ability  and  initiative 
to  develop  regular  accounts  and  estab¬ 
lish  new  ones;  one  of  Iowa’s  better 
dailies,  splendid  30,000  city;  give  age. 
draft  and  family  status,  references, 
salary  expected  and  other  details  of 
interest — sell  os  you’re  the  man  for 
the  job.  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


aakle.  Fnl 
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Help  Wanted 

Editorial  Oink’d) 

PTEEADEB,  if  he  is  tops,  can  earn 
au  nay  on  a  top  afternoon  newspaper 
/ew  York  State.  The  job  is  per- 
•neat  and  has  advancement  possibili- 
Boi  298,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
NOED  NEWSMAN  for  radio 
riling.  Must  be  fast,  colorful  writer; 
•11  informed;  good  educational  back- 
ruund.  This  job  is  not  for  backs  or 
•ouhytes  seeking  experience  in  news 
I.  Must  send  samples  of  writing. 
210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OH>  BHKMlxn-EPOBn 
_  wha  ala*  aa»aUa  baadltag 
■W  shift*  *a  dtr  sad 
ks.  AbUitp  aparala  8pa*4  eropkla 
trsMs  bat  aal  raqafaad.  r— sa 

I  podtlM  wHfc  an^taaltr  far  ad- 
siiMl  Moat  b*  uaMpraof.  Wire 
fall  datalla,  alarttec  aalaiy 
‘  maals,  tsrvafd  ■aopohat.  Maa- 
Mltsr,  LaarMoa  Maralng  IVtb- 

^  liah*. _ 

n  HAM  who  eaa  boaaai* 
editor  M-yaar-atd  daUr, 
staff  of  6,  baay  stable  magava 
_  m  mig.  area.  Frieadly.  goad 
.000  eeauBaaity.  Raplseiag  top  saao 
ksa  Iv  death  aat  draft.  Permaaaat 
M.  Unlimited  epportaai^  fer  man 
IN  afraid  of  wark.  NEWS  af  the 
tiMvandas.  Ne.  Tonawanda,  N.  T. 
H.t00  WATT,  OIiEAK  •  OBANNBI. 
liDlO  STATION  WHO,  Dee  Moines, 
telleitB  applications  for  possible  fo- 
(rr  Tsenney  in  new.<pnppr-trained  ra- 
news  staff,  which  processes  and 
hoadeasts  its  own  newscasts.  News 
■riting  experience  is  our  first  con- 
■idrration,  but  only  men  who  can  also 
Midrast  will  fill  the  bill.  Don't 
itone  or  wire,  but  write  full  details 
•  Jack  Shelley.  News  flditor.  Station 
FHO,  Dee  Moines  7.  Iowa. 

BIEBAI.  EEPOBTEB  —  Capable  “of 
undling  varied  small  city  aesign- 
usts.  Salary  $40  weekly.  Prefer 
Irtft  exempt  man  with  some  experi- 
ii-e  small  city  daily  newspaper.  Air 
l>il  complete  details  and  picture. 
>01  231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EMEDUTE  OPENmO  for  telegr^h 
dimr  on  morning  psper.  Ponr-P  or 
Inifi  exempt.  Will  consider  man  with 
ome  desk  experience.  Managing  Kdi- 
pr.  Post-Hersld.  Berkley.  West  Vir- 

[iiiil. _ 

BPOBTEB.  Afternoon  daily  in  mid- 
ifst  city  of  400,000  has  opening  for 
Illy  experienced  draft-exempt  repor- 
tr — annaual  opportunity  for  young 
IF  who  has  reached  his  limit  in  a 
■slier  town.  Five  day  week.  In 
iiplying  please  give  details  of  experi- 
•ee  and  salary  requirement.s.  Box 

:R.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IttOETEB  OB  CITY  EDITOB:  Foi- 
Tiive  dollars  wekly.  Borger  Daily 
hrild,  Borger.  Texas. 

BEPOBTEB 

|ERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of 
'ennectient’s  largest  dailies  with  ex- 
'I'lpnt  opportunity  for  advancement 
•lits  the  all-around  male  newsman 
experience  on  several  beats  and 
bratinnal  backgroiiTifl.  Salary  com- 
^Murate  with  proven  ability.  PRE- 
7RKXCE  TO  HONORABLY  DIS- 
IJARGED  SERVICEMAN,  otherwise 
ns  bo  draft  exempt  and  able  to  get 
atenirnt  of  availability  if  now  em- 
wjrd.  Write  Assistant  to  the  Pnb- 
■"pc.  New  Haven  Register,  New 
bvrn  3.  Conn.  _ 

TO  REPORTERS,  one  copy  desk 
for  liberal  PM  daily.  Hot  com- 
t'l'T:  guild  shop.  Permanent.  Har- 
n.  .Tniirnsl.  ,<an  Diego.  Calif. 
fWTED:  EXPERIENCED  REPOR- 
and  desk  editor  on  morning  daily 
'  nty  of  175.000.  Give  full  particu- 
>n  letter  with  salary  expected. 
209.  Kditor  A  Publisher, 
riNTED  —  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
■"  MAN  reporter  on  Central  Georgia 
I  '  ■  "ober.  intelligent  and  experi- 
but  no  “has-beens.”  Not  a 
wrstion”  job.  Box  215,  Editor  & 
Wither. 

Halp  Wontad 

_ Machtaiol _ 

tolNATION  COLOR  PRESSMAN 
'*  Btereotyper  for  comic  and  circu- 
■  Plsnt,  Oo.ss  Press.  Permanent,  not 
“‘I'J'?  }pb;  experience,  reference. 
®  239.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 
Machaaical  (Giat’d) 
COMBINATION  PBESSMAN  and 
stereotyper  for  Duplex  Tubular  equip¬ 
ment  OB  Westam  daily  in  city  of 
12,000.  Writ#  Box  184,  Editor  A 
Publiaber. 

INTEBMOUNTAXN  DAILY  NBWSffAs 
PEB  haa  opoaiagt  for  tavaral  linotyp* 
opsratara.  Good  aaalo.  idaal  elimata. 
ezeellaat  working  eonditioiu.  Writ* 

Box  185,  Mltor  A  Pnbliabar. _ 

MACHINIST  wanted  for  22  machine 

Slant.  Call  Mr.  Brooks,  Dayton  Daily 
lewt,  Dayton,  Ohio,  talaphona  ADnma 

21ir _ _ _ 

PBlNTBB-OnBATOB,  far  amaU  ner- 
ida  aftamooa  dally.  Plaaaaat  aaadi- 
tiona,  good  pay.  hooalag  gaarantaad. 

Box  152,  Bdltar  A  Pahliahar.  _ 

PBBSSMAN-STEBIBOTTPEB 
for  19,000  cire.  daily  in  fine  80,000 
Iowa  city;  Goat  48-page  press,  nor¬ 
mally  10  to  18  pages,  one  edition  only; 
4-men  crew,  beet  of  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  ia  reply  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  and  draft  statas,  refer¬ 
ences.  wags  expected;  also  inelnds 
snapshot.  Herald,  Clinton.  Iowa. 
wraSTBBN  PAILT  wlU  aeea  have 
opening  for  foraaeaaahlp  ef  ita  eeaa* 
mercial  printing  department.  Ideal 
pise*  to  liva,  g*^  working  aoadltioaa. 
Writ*  Box  18T,  Editor  A  PnUUhar. 

H«lp  WoatAd 

Pfcalegraphir 

BXOZLLNNT  OVTOBTXJNITT  *m 
for  news  photographor,  alaa  eambisB- 
tton  pfaotographar  and  aafravar.  Writ* 
Box  186.  Bditar  A  Pnbliahar. 
EXPERIENCED  PHOTOOBAPS^, 
man  or  woman,  for  Hudson  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  daily.  Ability  to  write  de¬ 
sired.  Write  full,  including  salary. 

Box  242.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— COMBINATION  FHOTOG- 
RAPHEB  and  photo-engraver.  Address 
Ledger-Enquirer.  Columbus,  Ga. 

Halp  Waatad 

PaUidly 

PUBLICITY  AND  PBODUOTION. 
Old  established  national  ssrviee  organ- 
ixation  of  major  food  industry  has  op¬ 
portunity  in  Chicago  headquarters  for 
right  man  as  aasistsnt  to  department 
head.  Newspaper  editorial  training, 
layout  sense  and  creative  ability  im¬ 
portant.  Permanent.  Give  complete 
information,  including  age  and  draft 
status,  in  first  letter.  Box  190,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 

Ularory  A qaacy  SarvU# 

FEATURE  WRITER  —  Opportunities 
in  iintl.  innK><  Send  your  ideas.  Bertha 
Kljnisiu*r.  Literary  Agency,  507  5th 
Ave..  N.  Y. 

Sltaotiom  WcMtad 
_ AdaiiiiiatratiTe _ 

PXTBLISHEB-OEN.  MOB.  disposing  of 
interest  in  6,000  daily.  Seeks  new  lo¬ 
cation.  Best  of  references  from  present 
and  past  associations.  More  than  25 
years’  experience  all  departments.  Rec¬ 
ord  ns  bnsiness  builder.  Knows  operat¬ 
ing  economics.  Holds  award  for  general 
newspaper  excellence.  Accustomed  to 
assuming  leadership  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Box  191.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SHaatlens  Woatad 

Advartisiiif 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  36.  mar¬ 
ried.  16  years  proven  ability,  local, 
classified,  national.  Now  employed. 
Would  like  South.  Permanent  job 
only,  no  duration.  $4000  minimum.  Box 

226.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

METROPOLITAN  CLASSIFIED 
.SALESMAN  with  telephone  and  street 
.••ales  experience.  Stymied  in  present 
connection.  Present  salary  $70  week¬ 
ly.  .4ge  30.  Draft  exempt.  Prefer  South 
but  primarily  interested  in  opportunity 
to  prove  ability.  Write  Box  241,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVEBTISINO  MAN, 
fifteen  years  experience,  top  flight 
salesman  with  record  as  producer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager.  Box  179, 
Editor  A  Publtsher. 


Situotiois  Woatad 
_ Advartising  (Coat’d) _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-manager, 
47.  Excellent  record,  first  as  salesman 
large  paper,  now  directing  3  man  staff. 
Successful  layouts,  copy,  promotion. 
Desires  change  to  East,  South.  Box 

296.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN;  skilled 
layouts;  not  war  replacement;  man¬ 
agership  open;  consider  woman.  Small 
Wisconsin  daily.  Box  218,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

TEILEPHONE  BOOM  SPPEBVISOB 
SINGLE  WOMAN,  with  many  yean 
successful  experience  on  Metropolitan 
papers.  Complete  knowledge  of  elsa- 
sified  organiiation  and  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion  experience.  Not 
afraid  of  second  or  third  paper.  Can 
show  ontstanding  record  for  past 
twelve  yean  against  real  competition. 
I-egitiniate  reason  for  making  change. 
Prefer  middle  west.  Excellent  refer- 
encea.  Box  229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-» 

Qradaliaa 

ASSISTANT  onUTULATION  MOB. 
Desires  position  on  large  paper,  ^x 
234,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OAffABM  OZBODULTIDV  EXECU¬ 
TIVE.  Twanty  yasn'  expsriane*  all 
phases  morning,  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Exeollent  record  in  cinnlatlen 
promotion,  pariienlarly  carrier.  Oily, 
country  or  promotion  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  aecoptabls  whore  salary  Is  ade¬ 
quate.  Age  40,  marriad.  Oo^  health. 
A-1  references.  Box  149,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

^BTr£AnoN~lcASA;ran~Ain«. 

familiar  with  War  Tima  etrealaliaa 
preblMBS.  Prefer  AJM.  paper  in  city 
75,000  or  over.  ATsilaMe  on  ehert 
notice.  Box  IM,  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. 
CIBOULATibili  ~  MANA^m  desires 
change.  Splendid  bsekgronnd.  Hava 
sneeessfnlly  directed  Memhig,  Eve¬ 
ning,  Snnday  and  eombination  eircala- 
tions  of  from  80,000  to  195,000. 
Familiar  all  diatrlhntlon.  Specialty 
city  carrier.  Aggressive,  promotion 
minded.  Economical  operator.  Beat 
references.  Draft  exempt.  Box  145, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SltaoHaag  Waotod 

Edilarinl 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  NEWSPAPER¬ 
MAN  wants  permanent  position  on 
good  daily.  Experience  weekly,  small 
daily,  metropolitan:  sports  and  city 
cdiliii-.  .Si>orts  preferred.  Good  or¬ 
ganizer.  Box  220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  Wellesley  B.a'. 
4  years’  experience ;  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  production;  research.  Rapid 
typing,  shorthand.  N.  Y'.  C.  $40.  Box 
240.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAFABLB  NEWS  EDITOB.  editorial 
writer,  38,  seeks  non-duration  Job  tele¬ 
graph,  news  desk,  editorials  or  any 
combination,  paper  10,000  cirenlation 
or  over.  West  or  Sonthwest  preferred. 

Box  127,  Editor  A  Publiriter. _ 

EXPERIENCED  GHOSTWRITER, 
highly  recommended.  Free  lance  work. 
All  subjects.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

EDITOBIAL  WRITER,  desk,  features, 
public  relations.  25  years  newspaper, 
magasine  experience.  Now  employed 
Draft  exempt.  Law  grad.  Box  189. 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR,  now 
craniming  all  essentials  plus  features 
and  comics  into  50  columns  or  less, 
seeks  berth  as  news  or  night  editor, 
where  superior  work  will  be  rewarded. 
Box  289.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman, 
experience  university  weekly,  wants 
copydesk,  reporting,  related  clerical 
job.  Box  221.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  STUDENT  home  typ¬ 
ing  manu-scripts,  knowledge  French, 
Hpaiiish.  Rapid,  accurate.  Ha.  4-7684, 
New  York.  Mornings  8-10. 
MANAGING  EDITOB  small  daily  or 
trade  paper.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Prefer  near-South,  ^uthwest.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  232,  Editor  A  Ptiblisher. 
REPORTER  seeks  farther  experience. 
.'Salary  secondary.  Box  1T8,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Woatad 

_ EJitoriai  (&>at*d) _ 

tryprntTKUtTKn  BBFOBTBB-photag- 
rspher,  married,  29.  Just  honorably 
discharged.  West  preferrad.  Box  148, 

Kditor  A  Pnbliahar. _ _ _ 

mamaotmO-OITT  EDITOB  available 
within  month  far  laaU  *1«7  daily. 

Box  166,  Editor  A  PnOllahar. _ 

YOUNG  EDITOB:  3V4  yrs.  college  pa- 
per.  feature,  news,  makeup;  experi¬ 
ence  national  trade  magaiinea.  Wishes 
job,  reporting,  newt,  feature,  or  editor 
small  town  paper.  Northeast  preferred. 
Box  288,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A-l  MACHINIST  seeks  per.  aitnation, 
where  skill,  loyalty  and  strict  t^per- 
ance  are  appreciated.  Box  228,  Edltav 

A  Publisher.  _ 

NEW8TAFEB  PRESS  BOOM  SUYlOh- 
mTENDENT  or  mechanical  “vP*™" 
fendent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wid* 
experience.  Background  •• 
and  bnsiness  ability.  Bax  287,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


TION  or  Preaareeaa  aaaaM*. 

.ind  praetUaL 

exneraB**— chsrsctar  aad  aMIlty  ras- 

B^TiaT,  Edltaa  A  YnhUahaa. 
union  PBESSBtAN  wanU  change  of 
job.  10  years’  experience  in  charge  of 
press  and  stereotype  departments.  Bex 
:in0.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHaoMoM  WwHod 

_ Phetatrapfcar _ 

w.XPRRrENCSO  OOM  BIN  A  TIP  if 
PHOTOOBAPHEB-reporter-wire  eOnn. 
Now  employed,  seeks  change.  Draft 
exempt.  Age  24.  not  ex- 

tri-me  northeast  states.  Bo*  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblraher. 

Sitaatioas  Woatad 

Frotiactiea _ 

PRODUemON  ASSISTANT— ^ubUca- 
tions — in  Metropolitan  area.  25  years 
experience  on  technical  side  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  StMdy.  coopera¬ 
tive,  Not  spectaenlar.  Box  238,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaber. 

Sitaatioas  Waotod 

_ Publicity _ 

experienced  newspaper  and 

imblicity  man.  Wide  experience  week¬ 
ly  and  daily,  publicity  for  hotels  and 
eluba  seeks  contact  in  South  or  Houtn- 
east.  '  Box  295.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waotod 
ProMotioB 

WELL  RECOMMENDED.  Draft-ax- 
empt  N.  T.  nawapapar  promotion  maa 
contemplstea  ehanga;  willing  t*  laav* 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  PnbUsker. 

Sitootioos  Waotod 

_ Public  Ralalieoa _ 

FARM  RELATIONS — unusual  combi- 
naliun — 10  years  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  with  nat’I  agricultural  org., 
plus  grad,  training  in  ag.  economics, 
marketing  and  farm  management.  In¬ 
timate  practical  understanding  of  agri- 
eultiire  acquired  by  farm  work  and 
interviewing  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  right  on  their  home  farms. 
Experienced  in  developing  broad  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  using  radio, 
newspapers,  motion  pictures,  direct 
mail,  house  organs,  circulars,  enclo- 
.-iireM  and  public  relations  training  of 
operating  personnel.  Have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  admin,  ability  in  supervising  re¬ 
gional  public  relations  representatives 
and  in  graphic,  printing  and  motion 
picture  production.  Happy  in  present 
position,  but  if  training  and  experience 
cotild  bo  more  useful  elsewhere  I’m  in¬ 
terested.  Age  35,  draft  4-F.  Box  217, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 
trRitaATrm  purijuitt  AND  gUE> 
Lio  RELATI0N8  BfAN  open  to  offers 
of  interesting  work,  osaoeistioa  ea 
general.  Full  or  part  ttaaa;  draft  aa- 
empt.  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publlahar. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thi 


By  Erwin  D.  Canhom 

Managing  Editor.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


SO  MANY  home  truths  have 

been  written  in  this  space  by 
visiting  editors  in  recent  weeks, 
so  many  gems  of 
Get  Bu«y  professional  wis- 

To  Reooin  1°'" 

^  the  recent  edi- 

Originality  tors’  and  publish¬ 
ers’  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  that  an  outsider  might 
suppose  everything  urgent  had 
been  said,  l^t  us  never  admit 
that  he  could  be  right.  As  for 
me,  I  agree  with  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  was  said.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  I  found  myself  in  enthusi¬ 
astic  accord  with  Edward  J. 
Meeman  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  in  this  space  last  week, 
when  he  urged  newspapers  to 
“recapture  the  scoop.’’ 

My  own  nugget  of  advice  is 
precisely  that  of  Mr.  Meeman: 
Let  new^apers  get  busy  to  re¬ 
gain  their  zeal  and  originality. 
Let  us  do  more  original  report¬ 
ing  and  cnisading,  rather  than 
contentedly  slapping  into  type 
the  excellent  but  standardized 
output  of  the  press  associations 
and  the  syndicated  writers.  This 
is  stale  advice,  perhaps,  but  with 
depleted  staffs  it  is  increasingly 
urgent.  Moreover,  the  times  are 
complicated  and  the  people  are 
puzzled.  Let  us  dig  out  more 
facts,  rather  than  run  away 
from  them.  As  A.  H.  Kirchhofer 
of  ffie  Buffalo  Evening  News 
said  at  the  ASNE  meeting: 
“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  the 
editorial  page  that  a  good  edi¬ 
torial  can’t  cure.’’  Brother,  that 
goes  for  the  whole  newspaper. 

Mr.  Meeman  added  a  snapper 
to  his  colunm  last  week.  He  said 
that  a  good  test  of  objectivity  of 
a  story  is  whether  it  is  so  writ¬ 
ten  that  it  could  appear  in  a 
new:^aper  of  opposite  editorial 
opinion  without  the  editor  of 
the  other  paper  having  any 
legitimate  complaint. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  similar 
tip  on  journalistic  civility.  I 
have  my  own  private  rule: 
Never  write  anything  about 
anybody  that  you  wouldn’t  be 
prepar^  to  tell  him  to  his  face, 
say  across  the  luncheon  table. 

This  rule  forces  you  to  put  in¬ 
terpretive  or  editorial  opinions 
in  language  which  is  not  only 
civil  but  fair.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  the  practice  of  some  col¬ 
leagues  who  write  with  extreme 
violence  but  are  extremely 
timid  and  thin-skinned.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  everybody  followed  this 
rule,  it  would  rob  us  of  a  good 
deal  of  picturesqueness.  But 
then,  possibly  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  would  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  direct  their  sulphurous 
diatribes  straight  to  the  face  of 
their  victims.  I  would  gladly 
join  them  on  some  occasions. 
And  yet  in  the  main  I  have 
found  that  what  you  would  say 
to  a  man  without  a  brawl  is 
often  quite  different  from  what 
you  would  write  about  him  un¬ 
der  the  deceptive  anonymity 
of  the  typewriter  and  the  sanc¬ 
tum. 


A  few  sentences  back,  I  bland¬ 
ly  advised  newspapers  to  regain 
their  enterprise.  ’That  is  easier 
said  than  done  under  present 
manpower  conditions.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  of  good 
newspaper  work  goes  back  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  news¬ 
paper  staff.  We  are  finding  this 
out  with  new  pungency.  To 
some  extent  staffs  and  execu¬ 
tives  have  grown  apart.  ’That 
breach  was  not  caused  by  union¬ 
ization  but  it  was  widened 
thereby.  The  breach  can  be 
closed,  and  much  good  gained,  if 
executives  spend  more  time 
planning  and  carrying  out  big 
and  effective  programs  of  edi¬ 
torial  enterprise.  Moreover, 
present  staff  inexperience  makes 
a  good  deal  of  pedagogy  im¬ 
perative. 

Executives,  who  may  soon  be 
the  only  experienced  personnel 
left,  will  have  to  do  more  and 
more  teaching.  That  is,  of 
course,  a  very  good  thing.  The 
essence  of  good  newspaper  work 
is  the  handing  on  of  tech¬ 
niques — and  their  development 
— by  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion.  And,  speaking  of  tech¬ 
niques,  I  don’t  think  we  have  to 
worry  much  about  reportorial 
enterprise  so  long  as  we  have 
reporters  like  Bob  Miller  of  the 
United  Press,  who  scooped 
everybody  by  producing  and 
using  a  hearing  aid  during  Joan 
Barry’s  whispered  testimony  at 
the  Chaplin  trial. 


TIME  WAS  when  every  city 
editor  conducted  his  own 
school  of  journalism.  Many  of 
them  were  na- 
No  Time  for  tionally  famous. 

How  many  are 

Developing 

Techniquea  there  as  many  as 
there  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  although  they  are 
more  needed  today?  Probably 
there  are  fewer.  There  just 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  time  enough 
for  hammering  away  at  ideas 
and  techniques,  and  tossing 
stories  back  at  reporters  for  re¬ 
writing  imtil  they  get  them 
right.  The  reporter  is  on  one 
end  of  a  telephone,  the  rewrite 
“man”  is  taking  down  his  panted 
words,  the  composing  room  is 
screaming  for  copy  and  the  edi¬ 
tion  has  to  get  down.  So  peda¬ 
gogy  goes  by  the  board,  and 
newspapers  suffer. 

There  is  one  faintly  encourag¬ 
ing  fact:  The  neophytes  who 
are  today  getting  into  city  rooms 
are  having  wonderful  experi¬ 
ences,  and  many  of  them  will 
swim  despite  the  lack  of  train¬ 
ing.  I  know.  I  used  to  be  a 
neophyte  once  myself.  In  the 
winter  of  1918,  when  staffs  were 
just  as  shorthanded  as  they  are 
today,  I  had  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  14  and  accepted  a  spare¬ 
time  reporting  job  on  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun.  One  Friday 
night  was  a  classic  example  of 
the  sort  of  thing  that  will  make 
or  break  a  reporter — especially 


at  age  14.  I  think  I  was  slightly 
bent. 

N.  W.  Benner,  the  city  editor, 
greeted  me  at  five  p.m.  by  say¬ 
ing: 

“’There’s  a  concert  over  at  the 
Webster  Grammar  School.  Some 
gal’s  going  to  play  a  harp. 
Cover  it.” 

I  had  never  seen  a  harp  and 
knew  less  about  music.  But  I 
“covered”  the  concert,  and  at 
about  8:30  (concerts  were  early 
in  Maine  in  those  days)  turned 
in  a  story  which  was  a  faithful 
imitation  of  the  critiques  writ¬ 
ten  by  my  elders  and  betters. 
Mile.  So-and-So  had  “rendered” 
such  and  such  numbers.  Her 
technique  was  exquisite,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Mr.  Benner  took  the  story, 
grunted,  and  stuck  it  through 
the  copy  chute.  He  felt  he  had 
no  choice. 

“There’s  a  pro  wrestling  card 
over  at  the  City  Hall.  Just 
about  starting.  Cover  it.” 

I  had  never  seen  a  pro 
wrestling  match,  being  a  pale, 
timid,  and  bespectacled  youth.  I 
crept  up  to  the  ringside,  with 
fearful  fascination.  Found  out 
the  names  of  the  gladiators, 
watched  them  heave  and  grunt — 
and  pull  the  hair  from  one  an¬ 
other’s  chests.  I  returned  and 
wrote  another  story,  this  time 
imitating  the  lively  style  of  our 
sports  writers.  The  story  got 
by.  I  got  home  at  midnight. 

Perhaps,  despite  legislation 
and  the  social  advancement  of 
which  we  are  all  aware,  there 
are  14-year-old  boys  today  cov¬ 
ering  equally  diverting  beats 
for  American  newspapers.  When 
the  real  reporters  come  back 
from  the  wars,  the  boys  will 
have  to  do  what  I  did,  which 
was  to  return  to  the  composing 
room  as  galley  boy  for  several 
seasons,  and  work  my  way  back 
to  the  city  room  by  means  of 
various  menial  but  ingenious 
devices.  In  addition,  editors 
after  the  war  will  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem:  that  of  re¬ 
acclimating  to  newspaper  work 
former  copy  boys  who  have  be¬ 
come  lieutenant-colonels  in  the 
Air  Corps. 


trate  on  them.  There  is  no 
in  tagging  along  inde 
with  jobs  radio  can  do 
Now  what  can  newspa 
best : 

First  of  all,  they  can  get 
facts  straight  and  accurate 
leave  a  lasting  record  of 
with  readers.  Perhaps  the 
gest  handicap  radio  hail 
human  fallibility.  People 
don’t  hear  things  right, 
many  times  our  switch! 
are  clogged  with  reader-q 
from  radio  listeners  who 
misunderstood  something 
other  and  called  the  new 
to  get  the  real  facts! 

Second,  we  can  tell 
events  mean,  clearly  and 
fully,  and  without  the  em 
coloration  of  radio  and 
Mere  interpretation  and  op 
are  not  enough:  the  radio 
mentators  have  plenty  of 
We  can  bring  care  and  e 
ence  and  responsibility  and 
dom  from  the  shadow  of 
ernment  licensing. 

Third,  we  can  tell  local 
neighborhood  news,  es 
in  smaller  communities, 
is  not  the  medium  for  "c 
correspondence”  or  the  ne 
the  city  block.  Newspapers  a 
still  offer  selective  materkll 
readers. 

Fourth,  we  can  present 
tising  that  readers  can 
leave,  without  having  it  i 
at  their  conscious  or  su 
scious  selves  in  an  intern 
drone. 

We  shall  have  to  impai 
many  techniques.  intellectMi 
well  as  mechanical.  We  cn  i 
it  if  we  keep  our  minds 
and  our  enterprise  unrai 
and  our  self-satisfaction  oottt 
window. 


Censor  Bans  Reporili 
Of  Generals'  Talks 


IF  WE  tackle  and  carry  out  this 
dual  job  of  training  newspa¬ 
per  staffs,  now  and  as  demobili- 
zation  takes 
What  Can  place,  we  need 
Papers  have  few  fears 
„  „  about  the  news- 

Do  nest?  paper’s  future. 

We  must  seek  out 
the  functions  that  newspapers 
can  perform  better  than  any 
other  medium,  and  then  concen- 


Speeches  by  all  senior  olM 
of  the  Allied  expeditioai 
forces  to  allied  troops  Ml 
placed  under  a  censorship  hi 
May  1  requesting  British  nen 
paper  editors  and  all  foiM 
correspondents  in  Englaal^ 
refrain  from  reporting  tlM 
The  reason  given  for  the  h» 
is  that  generals  wish  to  spd 
freely  to  their  troops. 

The  order  follows,  how^ 
publication  of  a  much  critkil 
speech  by  Lt.  Gen.  GeorglJ 
Patton  and  extends  a  dli 
memo  issued  last  February  to 
senior  officers,  while  t! 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  I 
Gen.  Bernard  L.  Montg* 
were  touring  Allied  trill 
camps. 


The  Haskin  Service  is  one  answer  toi 
restricted  paper.  It  is  two-purposK 
copy.  The  same  space,  used  only  once>.  ^ 
attracts  a  high  percentage  of  read**i 
interest  and  provides  excellent  prooxH 
tion.  The  smart  executive  quickly  coo-i 
cedes  this  |K>int. 


The  Miami  Herald  (106,713  M  6  Sjn 
has  renewed  for  this  service.  ] 
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Chemicals  “'Plastics 


Front  row  seal  . . . 

/«?  his  fort/  i/I  /he  iii/ihiiKj 


Tomorrow,  as  always  in  America’s  past,  it  will  be 
under  that  free  system  that  the  great  dreams  are 
dreamt,  the  high  plans  are  made,  the  better  prod¬ 
ucts  are  produced  ...  to  help  make  fuller,  happier 
living  in  the  victory  years  to  come. 


Very  likely,  the  new  wonders  to  come  will  seem 
commonplace  to  Julia  .  .  .  just  as  her  father  and 
mother  now  take  for  granted  such  products  of 
Monsanto  Chemistry  as  sulfanilamide,  the  wide 
range  of  Monsanto  Plastics,  the  many  Monsanto 
Chemicals  used  for  manufacture  of  modern  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber. 


Even  Julia’s  desk  will  probably  be  new  and  different 
.  .  .  modern,  sleek,  streamlined  .  .  .  molded  of  pulp 
or  formed  from  plywood.* 


Yet,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  than  200,000 
products,  entirely  new  to  man,  that  scientists  esti¬ 
mate  have  come  from  the  chemical  laboratories  in 
this  one  generation  ...  all  the  results  of  continuing 
teamwork  between  American  science  and  industry, 
free  to  operate  under  a  system  of  open  competitive 
enterprise. 


No  wonder  Julia  is  wide-eyed!  She  is  seeing  her 
current  history  lesson  on  the  school  television  screen 
.  . .  while  the  eeent  actually  happens  .  .  .  through  a 
plastics  viewer  that  adds  three-dimensional  reality 
to  the  scene. 


Hard  to  believe?  Not  in  the  classroom  of  tomorrow, 
where  every  school  desk  can  be  a  front-row  seat 
to  wonders  that  are  only  being  dreamed  of  today 
in  the  laboratories  and  designing  rooms. 


J'WKIW)  IN  U.  8.  A. 


America’s  No.  1 


The  recognized  Memphis  Trade  Ar 
includes  76  counties  in  West  Tenn 
see,  East  Arkansas,  North  Mississi 
and  Southeast  Missouri.  With  2,56 
528  total  population,  the  Memp 
market  area  is  first  in  the  South, 
America's  twelfth  largest  trade  or 
in  population.  Center  of  a  vast  a 
cultural  empire  of  rich  cotton  Ian 
it  is  also  focal  point  of  industry  mo 
ing  south. 


Of  Opportunity- It’ 


Lan 


- 

- 

Sell  Memphis  and  you  sell  the  South's  biggest 
Market.  Because  your  advertising  in  Memphis 
newspapers  covers  the  city  of  Memphis  plus  the 
whole  Mid-South.  War  production  has  caused 
business  increases  throughout  the  country  but 
Memphis  gains  ore  far  above  average.  And 
Memphis  prosperity  is  permanent.  A  billion  dol 
lar  market,  Memphis  should  be  on  every  adver 
tising  schedule. 


south’s 

Market  (trea 


In  The  New  South 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORK  ....  Werld-Uhtram 

CIEVEIAND . Pmi 

PITTSBURGH . Pratt 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Naw 

■■^OIANAPOIIS . Tiaiat 


COLUMBUS  . Cifizaa 

CINCINNATI . Patl 

KENTUCKY . Pott 

Coaiagtofl  adMoa,  Ciocinoati  Pott 
KNOXVIUE . Nowt-SoMioml 


DENVER . Poeiy  Ml.  Nowt 

BIRMINGHAM . Pot* 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorcial  Appoal 


MEMPHIS . Pratt-ScaiMlar 


WASHINGTON .  Nowt 


EVANSVILLE  .  . 
HOUSTON  .  .  . 
FORT  WORTH 
ALBUQUERQUE  , 
EL  PASO  .  .  .  , 
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